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Necessity of a Hearing Before Exclusion. 

Altho in some eases, as for gross misdemeanor 
or persistent disobedience, a pupil may be ex- 
pelled or suspended without notice to him or 
his parents and without any formal trial, as a 
general rule the pupil, if his parent or guardian 
desires it, must be granted a hearing before the 
school board on the charges against him before 
he can be permanently expelled (35 Cye. 1142). 
In considering the legality of an expulsion of a 
pupil from the public schools without a hearing, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts has said: 
“Tf a school committee acts in good faith in 
determining the facts in a particular case, its 
decision cannot be reversed by the courts. Sut 
this is not a mere arbitrary power to be exer- 
cised without ascertaining the facts. In all 
cases heretofore decided by this court, the essen- 
tial facts were not in dispute. In the present 
ease the facts were in dispute, and a hearing 
was asked for on a question of fact, and it was 
refused. Under these circumstances, the per- 
manent exclusion of the plaintiff from school 
was unlawful. The school committee should 
have given the plaintiff or his father a chance 
to be heard upon the facts, or in other words, 
should have listened to his side of the case” (43 
N. E. 190). 

However, in Massachusetts a statute entitles 
a pupil to a hearing before expulsion (97 N. E. 
612), and this seems to be true in every case 
where a court has expressly recognized the right 
of a pupil of the public schools to a hearing be- 
fore expulsion. Undoubtedly statutes regulat- 
ing the mode of suspension or expulsion must 
be closely followed, otherwise a pupil’s exclusion 
from school is illegal (6 Ohio N. P. 411). 
Hence the question remains: Is a pupil entitled 
to a hearing before expulsion in the absence of 
statute ¢ 

The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in consider- 
ing the legality of an expulsion of a pupil from 
a district school, where the board acted under a 
statute empowering it to expel a pupil without 
in terms providing for any notice or hearing, 
held that a notice and hearing could not be 
claimed by the pupil. The court said that “no 
trial is contemplated by the statute” (110 N. W. 
736). It is admitted that a statute may deprive 
a pupil of the right to a hearing before expul- 
sion; and it is submitted that the Nebraska 
statute impliedly did so. Hence, this case 
should not be regarded as holding that, inde 
pendent of statute, students have no right to a 
hearing before expulsion. Altho the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska held that under the statute 
of that state a school board could expel a pupil 
without notice, it nevertheless declared: “A 
more satisfactory mode of procedure in ordinary 
cases would probably be to suspend the accused 
pupil for the present and fix an early day for 
examining the case, giving all parties inter- 
ested an opportunity to be heard.” 

Altho no cases appear to pass directly upon 
the common law right of students of public dis- 
trict schools to a hearing before expulsion, this 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF 
EXCLUDED PUPILS 


Harry R. Trusler, University of Florida 


(Concluded from May) 


right has been recognized in the case of college 
students. In 1907 a student of the University 
of Minnesota was “dropped” at the end of the 
school year without a hearing for alleged defi- 
ciency in his studies and insubordination. Con- 
sidering a demurrer to his petition for a man- 
damus to compel the university to readmit him 
as a student, the court held that since he had a 
right to take the work over again under the 
rules of the school, since he alleged that he had 
knowingly violated none of its rules, and since 
he had been given no hearing on the charges 
against him, his petition stated a prima facie 
case for reinstatement (116 N. W. 650). Like 
wise the right of a student of New York Uni- 
versity not to be expelled without a hearing of 
the charges against him has been sustained (77 
N. Y. Supp. 80; 78 N. Y. Supp. 739). 

In Pennsylvania it has been held that a col 
lege has no right to dismiss a student on the 
ground of disorderly conduct, except on a hear- 
ing in accordance with a lawful form of pro 
cedure, the student being entitled to notice of 
the charge, to hear the testimony against him, 
to question witnesses and to rebut the evidence. 
Where a college has dismissed a student without 
such a hearing or trial of the charges preferred 
against him, a court will order his restoration 
by the writ of mandamus; and evidence that he 
was guilty of punishable acts of which the col- 
lege faculty had no knowledge when he was dis- 
missed is not admissible (2 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 459; 
3 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 77). 

In reinstating a student dismissed from Bal 
timore University without notice, the Supreme 
Court of Maryland has said: “Under such cir- 
cumstances, has he a right to mandamus to be 
restored to the rights and privileges of member- 
ship of the law school, to which, it must be con- 
ceded, he was once entitled, and of which he 
has, it is conceded, been deprived without 
notice? Of course, if one voluntarily becomes 
a member of an incorporated society or associa- 
tion whose by-laws provide for expulsion for 
specified causes, the right of amotion is clearly 
established in the corporate body and may be 
duly exercised in the manner and for the pur- 
pose prescribed (High, Extr. Legal Rem. 3d 
Ed. 292). 


sion without notice, but it does not appear that 


But here there is not only an expul 


the defendant corporation has ever enacted any 
by-laws on the subject, or that, if any, they were 
complied with. Want of notice has always been 
regarded as sufficient ground for invoking the 
aid of mandamus in cases of membership in 
corporations organized for the purpose of bus- 
iness or profit (High, Extr. Legal Rem. § 295). 
And now it is generally held that the same rule 
also applies to the restoration to membership in 
a private corporation when no pecuniary inter 
ests are involved (Merrill, Mandamus, 158-167), 
so that, whether the law school or university be 
regarded as organized for profit or not, in either 
case mandamus is the proper remedy” (64 L. 
R. A. 108). 


The writer can see no reason why a student of 
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a publie district school has not as much legal! 


right as a student of a public college to have a 
hearing of the charges against him before he is 
expelled. In the light of the foregoing author- 
ities it is submitted that, in the absence of a 
statute to the contrary, all students of public 
educational institutions have a common law 
right to a hearing before expulsion. This right. 
however, is subject to the following qualifica- 
tions: (1) Mandamus will not lie to compel re 
instatement of a student dismissed by the fae- 
ulty without a hearing, where it does not ap- 
pear that he ever applied to the trustees for a 
hearing or relief (9 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 417). (2) A 
student has no right to a hearing before expul- 
sion where the misconduct for which he is ex 
pelled occurred in the presence of the teacher 
(78 N. Y. Supp. 739) or other school officials 
(32 Ill. App. 300). 

Where a student was expelled for having lied 
to the law faculty of New York University, 
while they were giving him a hearing on other 
charges, it was held that he had no right to a 
hearing, because he committed the offence for 
which he was expelled in the presence of the 
faculty. Said the court: “There was nothing in 
the situation requiring that the plaintiff should 
be notified anew of the charges for which he 
was expelled, or which required a new proceed 
ing. The offences having been committed in 
the immediate presence of the faculty, they were 
at once examined, and the parties heard. The 
plaintiff had every opportunity of making any 
explanation that would exculpate him from the 
charge of lying, or relieve him from that of 
bearing false witness against his fellow student. 
Our attention has not been called to any law, or 
rule, or regulation which required any form or 
time of notice, or any particular method of trial 
before the faculty of this university. Had the 
plaintiff, in the presence of the faculty, com- 
mitted a criminal or immoral act, or insulted 
his professors, or been guilty of conduct de- 
structive of the discipline and good order of 
the school, and had he at once been ealled upon 
to explain, and been given an immediate hear 
ing, can it be contended that his rights would 
have been impaired, or that he did not have op 
portunity to protect himself? Here was a full 
investigation, at least of the charge which he 
himself made before the faculty against his 
fellow student; and that charge having been 
fully investigated in his presence (for he does 
not assert that he was not present during the 
whole investigation), and found to be false. suf 
ficient ground existed for his expulsion” (78 N 
Y. Supp. 739). 

The holding that 


misconduet in the presence of the teacher or 


student who is guilty of 


other school officials may be expelled without a 
hearing is sustained by analogous decisions. A 
person who is guilty of direct contempt of court 
(inisbehavior in the presence of the court) may 
be punished without notice or hearing; whereas 
one who is guilty of constructive contempt 
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A SURVEY OF SUPERVISED STUDY 


Paul C. Stetson, Principal, South High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The problem is the possibility of introducing 
some form of supervised study which will prove 
effective in operation and practicable in admin- 
istration. 

In solving this important question it may be 
helpful to study, briefly, some of the notable 
experiments which have been made. To be sure, 
many important schemes, such as the Rochester 
plan, and the Springfield laboratory system, are 
not discussed because of the limits of this paper. 
However, in passing, it may not be out of place 
to suggest that these cities are making an im- 
portant and should be carefully 
watched by all interested. 
the high New 


doubtless, to many others which have not come 


contribution 
This applies also to 
school at Britain, Conn., and, 
under my observation. 

In a study of this matter several questions 
In the first place, 
is there any relation between the failures in high 
school and elimination ? 


naturally suggest themselves. 


In the second place, is 
home study advisable? Again, what is the pur- 
pose of a teacher; to act as a quizzer who tries 
to determine what a student knows or does not 
know, or is it to so conduct the class period that 
the pupil is actually the learner and the teacher 
the imparter of information? And lastly, ean 
a scheme be devised, practicable in its applica- 
tion, which will minimize the evil effects of the 
stereotyped recitation? These, and similar ques- 
tions, naturally present themselves, and it is my 


purpose to try, in part at least, to show how 
some cities have answered them. 
In the preparation of this paper a large 


amount of material has been handled, and, while 
much of it was not germane to the issue, on the 
whole, it did indicate that there is a growing 
feeling of unrest among superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers against the typical form of 
recitation and that there is a growing demand 
for some form of supervised study. 

In studying the failures of students in high 
schools one naturally turns to Ayres on retarda- 
tion. I have have 
Stu- 


not used his figures, but 
chosen instead Clarke’s “Elimination of 
dents from the Public Schools,” for the reason 
that, altho the studied 
small, each one was the subject of individual in- 
quiry. 


number of cases was 
In this paper, which was presented as a 
thesis to the University of Chicago, we have one 
of the most significant studies made and cer- 
tainly one of the most intensive. 

Mr. Clark has prepared tables which show 
some things very clearly. Success in doing one’s 
school work is an important factor in keeping 
pupils in school. Conversely, failure in school 
work means that elimination is almost certain. 
Of the pupils studied, 65% of those who for 
their eighth year work averaged 75%, or more, 
remained in school, while only 20% of those 
whose work fell below 75% remained in school. 
Again, of those who earned 75°% or more of the 
regular credit given for successful work in the 
ninth grade, 93% remained in school, while of 
those who earned less than 75°, only 60% re- 
mained. This quite clearly seems to show a 
relation, and a decided one between retardation 
or failure and elimination. 

The question of why these pupils failed is an 
the 
It is very hard to find any concrete data 
which represents facts and not this 


In answer to a question- 


interesting one but one not answered in 
paper. 
guesses on 
important question. 
naire sent out some time ago, such answers as 
“dull,” “poorly prepared,” “sickness,” “moving 


How- 


ever, it is significant that none of the blame was 


around” and “deportment” were common, 


assigned by the teachers to themselves or to the 


course of study. It is the opinion of many of 


us that some, and perhaps much, of the trouble 
lies not at the door of the teacher but at the 
door of the system. Where we have a scheme in 
operation under which the teacher is compelled 
thru lack of time to give such an assignment as, 
“Take the next ten problems,” or, “Study to 
page 105,” there we will have a large percentage 
of failures. 

Fortunately some studies have been made, not- 
ably one by Professor Breslich, of the University 
of Chicago, which seem to show quite clearly the 
relation between supervised work and increased 
ability on the part of the pupil. Professor Bres- 
lich in the Thirteenth Year Book of the Society 
for the Study of Education publishes a detailed 
account of his attempts to measure results. 

Professor Breslich quotes from the following 
table, which was prepared by a group of Chicago 
high school teachers, showing the elimination 
they found by grades. 


TABLE I. 
Percentage 


No. pupils No. failed failed Average 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls per cent 


First Year... 279 375 176 135 49 40 44.0 
Second Year. 212 343 63 100 29.7 29.1 29.4 
Third Year.. 256 363 59 75 23.0 20.7 21.7 
Fourth Year. 224 313 44 32 19.6 10.2 14.1 


This table shows clearly that the greatest fail- 
ure is in the ninth grade. This is shown when 
we contrast the 44% who failed in the freshman 
class as against 29.4% in the sophomore. Again, 
it indicates that the relation between failures 
among the boys and girls is fairly constant. Un- 
doubtedly, the descending scale of percentages is 
accounted for by the fact that many of the fail- 
ures are eliminated from school the first two 
years. 

There is one more striking bit of testimony 
added by Professor Caldwell in the Popular 
Science Monthly, March, 1913. Of a group of 
432 pupils, he found that 338 left before finish- 
ing the first half of the second year. Of these 
338, 124 did not pass in anything, 121 passed in 
only more than half of their subjects (57%), 
and 93 passed in 78% of their subjects and made 
grades in excess of 80%. Ninety-four of the 
original 432 did remain in school and passed in 
more than 95% of their subjects. To quote Pro- 
fessor Caldwell, “In a careful study made by 
Mr. G. R. Johnson of St. Louis and covering 
records from twelve high schools with a total 
number of 18,926 pupils, he finds that approx- 
imately 909%, of those pupils who were failing in 
their work left school, while but ten per cent of 
those who were making 90% or better in their 
work left school.” 

In this connection a chart prepared by Mr. 
Clarke (op. cit.) is rather illuminating. 

TABLE II—Elimination in Relation to the Per- 
centage of Regular Credit Earned in 


9th Year. 
Numbers Per cent 
Retained Eliminated Retained Eliminated 
75% OF BIGTe:.«-« 160 12 93% 7% 
Less than 75% 21 32 60% 40% 


It brings out forcibly the fact that of the stu- 
dents getting a grade of 75% or better only 7% 
were eliminated, while of those students who got 
less than 75%, 40% dropped out. 

From the figures presented, this fact seems 
well established, namely, that there is a 
connection between poor marks and dropping out 


close 


of school, and, conversely, good marks and reten- 
tion. Having this premise, 
seems fairly well justified in drawing the con- 
that the 
failures will increase the retentive power of the 


established one 


clusion whatever reduces number of 
school. 

In looking for the cause of failure and, conse- 
quently, of elimination, one turns naturally to 
the recitation. Within a short time, practically 
every high school in the United States had a 
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class period ranging, in general, from 40 to 45 
minutes. This time was supposed to be used 
by the teacher in “hearing the recitation.” Al- 
lowing for the time of passing classes and get- 
ting ready for the work, this time probably did 
not exceed 35 minutes on the one hand and 40 
on the other. In this short time, the instructor 
had to give an assignment and have the class 
recite. No studying on the part of the students 
was possible and was not expected. The stu- 
dents were expected, as a general rule, to study 
in a study room where other recitations might 
Quite often the room 
was a large one presided over by a teacher who 
could not be expected to know the particular 
subject the student should prepare nor whether 
he was employing his time to the best advan- 
tage. Of course, the teacher became a police 
officer to see that no disorder occurred. Super- 
vised study—except for the few who might 
happen to be in her classes was impossible. Par- 
ticularly unfortunate was this for the ninth 
graders who came fresh from the too rigid 
supervision of the one-room-one-teacher plan. 
Frequently, at a loss to know how best to study 
and what to study, it is not surprising that 
some confused liberty and license and that 
others, while conscientious, made no headway. 
Failure to get the proper results in the study- 
room meant home study. This is a phase of the 
question to be taken up at a later point. 


or might not be going on. 


The assignment of the teacher was necessar- 
ily brief. “Take to page 105,” “Translate the 
next 25 lines,” “Work the following problems,” 
are not assignments which carry with them any 
hint of the best method of attack. The con- 
scientious student took his work home and 
studied hours on a question which a word from 
the teacher might have cleared up. Mr. Mer- 
riam, writing in the School Review, Vol. 
XVIII (p. 627), uses a striking illustration of 
this very thing. A parent came to him and 
complained, “My boy is accustomed to claim 
considerable of my time and energy in prepar- 
ing his lessons to be recited at school the next 
day. It seems to me it would be much more 
helpful to the boy and more satisfactory to us 
parents if the teachers would do the teaching at 
school and let us hear the recitation at home.” 

Professor Breslich reports a somewhat sim- 
ilar conversation with certain parents who com- 
plained about the work their children had to do. 
As a result of this complaint, an experiment 
was tried in the assignment of lessons. The 
pupils were told, after a careful assignment, 
that the next fifteen minutes would be used in 
study. Observation showed that some students 
took the whole fifteen minutes to get started and 
actually accomplished little. “Much of the diffi- 
culty is due to lack of knowledge as to how to 
study and how to save time. The remedy is, 
of course, definite instructions as to methods of 
study.” 

As has been stated, this failure to get one’s 
lessons, this lack of knowledge of how the prob- 
lem should be attacked or lack of time, or often 
both, leads to home study. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
this have been discussed frequently. On the 
whole, the weight of evidence, such as there is, 
seems to point to the fact that altho certain ad- 
vantages do come from home study yet it is not 
productive of the best results. William C. 
Reavis in the Elementary School Teacher 
(XTT), writing on the subject, “Factors that de- 
termine the habits of Study of Grade Pupils,” 
states that an investigation was made of the 
home conditions of 393 children. Data was 
gathered on such subjects as food, clothing, 
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papers, magazines, moral atmosphere, ete. “The 
investigation showed that there is a marked cor- 
relation between the rank of the home environ- 
ment and the habits of study of the pupils, and 
points out the fact that the possible origin of 
many of the habits and attitudes of school chil- 
dren is in the home.” Tables III and IV show 
the dispersion of pupils according to the rank 
of homes from which they come. It shows that 
a very large proportion of the students doing 
home study come from homes of the first rank 
and that 52.1% of those not doing home work 
come from homes of the third rank. 

TABLE IlI—Percentage According to Home 


Conditions. 
Rank 1 Rank 2 Rank 3 
Home study .......... 38.5% 54.2% 7.3% 
No home study... .... 41% 13.8% 52.1% 


The other table which throws light upon the 
question is: 
TABLE IV—Rating According to Habits of 


Study. 
Rank 1 Rank 2 Rank 3 
Habits of study, 
Ct ee sas ie 6 0 75.0% 32.4% 15.3% 
Habits of study, 
| 19.7% 418.2% 40.7% 
Habits of study, 
|” Ge 5.3% 19.4% 14.0% 


In other words, Mr. Reavis found that 75% 
of the students from homes of the first rank 
had first class habits of students and only 5.5% 
had third class. On the other hand, only 15.8% 
of those from homes of the third rank had first 
class habits of study, while 44% had habits of 
the third class. Here is found food for thought 
—when home study is required a careful studs 
of home conditions is imperative if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. When only 15.3% of 
those who live in homes least suited to home 
study—and it should be remarked in passing 
that this does not mean the poorest homes from 
a financial point of view—have good habits of 
study, and when only 5.3% of those who live in 
homes best suited to home study have poor 
habits of study, principals and superintendents 
have a “lead” which should be carefully checked 
up. 

Up to this point, it seems to me that several 
things have been quite clearly proven: first, that 
there is a connection between failure in school 
work and dropping out of school; second, that 
the typical recitation and assignments are often 
~auses of the failure and elimination and ar 
not effective instruments in helping the pupils 
to get correct habits of study; and third, that 
the problem of home study must be studied care 
fully because of the economic and social prob 
lems which exist. 

Of the group of experiments in supervised 
study which had its origin in an attempt to 
meet some of the problems just set forth none 
is more interesting than that of W. C. Reavis 
of Oakland City, Indiana. He states that he 
tried out the plan to eliminate trouble with 
scholarship and discipline. His scheme is rela- 
tively simple and one easily followed. He had 
his students make out programs of study with 
duplicate copies placed in the assembly room so 
that the presiding teacher could know what 
work the pupil was to do. Regular hours for 
home work were also provided. The results are 
shown for Latin in table V, and seem to indi- 
cate the efficiency of his scheme. In reading 
the table, it should be borne in mind that A 
plus equals 100-96; A, 95-91; B plus, 90-86; 
B, 85-81; C plus, 80-76; C, 75-70; X, below 70 


or failed. TABLE V. 


Latin I Latin I Caesar Cicero Virgil 

Ranks without with without with with 
A plus 1 f 2 17 18 
Nas eo 6 Be 7 15 7 19 
ae -" 7 5 7 7 4 
fT - ceiee 1 6 { 2 0 
C plus.. hbewhs: ae 4 3 0 1 
SE Gates Sees ‘visa @ 6 1 0 0 
ge ee es i. oe $ 1 0 0 
32 41 36 33 33 

Medium 
Percentages . 80% 85.5% 89.29% 95.15% 95.69% 
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When this table is analyzed it shows that th 
median of Latin I without supervised study was 


80%, and that the median for Latin I with 
supervised study was 85.5%; also, that the 
median for Caesar without this scheme was 


89-29%, while the medians for Cicero and Vir 
gil with the experiment were 95.15% 
95-69% respectively. If this were plotted, 


eurve would show a decided upward trend. 


and 
the 


Mr. Reavis seemed to find that this scheme 
accomplished at least three things for his 
school: first, the problem of discipline was 


solved because the pupils were too busy to be dis 
orderly ; second, there was great improvement 
in scholarship due, in part, to, third, more regu 


Mr. 


has the great virtue of systematizing the work 


larity in the home work. Reavis’ scheme 
and making the pupils perform specific tasks 
at a definite time. 

J. H. Minnick, in the School Review for 1913, 
Vol. XXI, reports an interesting experiment. 
Mr. Minnick undertook this to two 
things: first, can supervision increase efficiency ? 
The method 
Sixty pupils were 


prove 


second, does it increase the cost? 
f his test follows: 
selected at random and divided into two classes 


Was as 


equal in ability and shown by their previous 
marks. 
iod for recitation and one for supervised study 


Then the first class was given one per- 
and no other work was expected. The second 
class was given one period for recitation and 
told to their they 
wished. Then examinations were given each six 


were prepare work when 
weeks to the two classes and a final examina 
tion of new problems was given. The following 
table, quoted by Professor Breslich in the Thir 
teenth Year Book, gives a very graphic idea of 
the results. 

TABLE VI. 


Average 


Average of Class Number Solved 


Kind of No.of Super- Unsuper- Super- Unsuper 
examination exam, vised vised vised vised 
Six-weeks 77.3 68.7 4.2 3.55 
examination 2 81,2 80.4 4.3 3.9 
Final 
examination 1 92.4 80.1 12.7 12.2 
Tests | 82.4 73.9 4.8 4.4 
consisting 2 87.3 70.2 41.8 3.7 
of new 3 77.6 56.2 2.1 2.1 
materials 4 82.8 77.3 12 3.8 

In each of the examinations the supervised 


elass excelled the other and in the new exam- 
Mr. Min 


nick shows that the supervised class exceeded 


ination showed a decided superiority. 


the unsupervised in all tests, indicating, first, 
that they had better ability to master the text 
and to attack new problems, and, second, that 
they were better able to look out for themselves 
when called upon to exercise originality. In 
passing, it may be interesting to note that at 
the close of the term all of the supervised class 
passed and that ten of the other one failed. 

Mr. Minnick, in diseussing the problem of 
states that reduced 
teacher can handle more students and because 
the students can do more work. He also figures 
that the item of decreased retardation will lower 
the cost, which is undoubtedly true. 


eost, this is because the 


Edward Rynearson, supervising principal at 
Pittsburgh, has a little different plan. He man- 
aged, by dropping ancient history from the 
ninth grade and giving English, algebra, bot- 
any, and Latin or German five times a week, 
to give an extra period to be used for conference 
purposes and to clear up difficulties. Its pur- 
pose, to summarize, is to (a) relieve pupils of 
too heavy a schedule, (b) to enable the teacher 
to give right habits of thought, and (c) to give 
individual help. He feels that this conference 
hour has done all he hoped for and has accom- 
plished the following results: (a) afforded a 


practical and efficient means of helping first 
year pupils keep up to grade, (b) combined in- 
dividual and class teaching, (c) has acted as a 
“clearing house” period, and (d) has established 





a feeling of sympathy and helpfulness betwee: 
teacher and pupil. 

J. L. Merriam has a plan which he follows at 
the University of Missouri High School. fh 
brief, he is opposed to all home work, feeling 
that such a plan throws the burden of the wor! 
upon the home, and advocates that the forma 
recitation be reduced to a minimum. “Recita 
tion may well be reduced to a minimum if study 
begun under the teacher’s direction be increased 
to a maximum.” Under this plan, one-third o 
the class hour is spent in recitation, one-third 
in study, and one-third, in the assignments. H¢ 
feels that they have substituted class study for 
home study and that the pupils 
trained in the right habits of study. 

Two other schemes, which, because 
shall 


mentioned 


have been 
they are 

detail, 
the tre 
They are the 
The former aims to 


so well known, I not diseuss in 
should be 


mendous influence they have had. 


here because of 


Pueblo and Batavia plans. 
do away with the recitation and to make the in 
dividual in all cases the deciding unit, and the 
latter assigns two teachers to the same room 
with the idea of backward 
bright students. 
and have exercised great influences. 


helping the and 


Both of these plans have merit 


In concluding, a statement of these various 
plans, I wish to outline the plan used in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

In the summer of 1913, as principal of the 
Junior High School, I was having my annual 
Finally, 
it was decided that much of the difficulty would 


struggle with the refractory program. 


disappear if the double periods could be elim 
inated. However, forty minutes was decidedly 


too short for the manual training subjects and 


work in the laboratories. Then, too, a further 
consideration entered in. The Junior High 


School was then in its infancy and criticisms 
It was felt that 
the elementary school children were losing that 


were being directed against it. 


degree of “mothering” that they should have at 
that age. 
duced the superintendent to allow the introduc 
There 


One 


These two major considerations in 


tion of the hour, or sixty-minute period. 
were to be no double periods whatever. 
half of the recitation period was to be devoted 
to the recitation period and the remainder to 
supervised study. 

At present, in the South High 


following scheme is in operation. 


School, the 
We eall it 
the “oraduated schedule.” In the seventh grade, 
thirty minutes are given to recitation and thirty 
the eighth 
minutes to recitation and 25 minutes 


minutes to supervised study; in 


grade, 35 
to supervised study; in the ninth grade, forty 
minutes to twenty minutes to 
the tenth, eleventh 


and twelfth grades, 45 minutes are given to rec- 


recitation and 


supervised study; and in 


itation and fifteen minutes to the assignments. 
Every school day is five and one-half hours in 
length, and each student in the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades has a study period of sixty 
This is not true in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades. 


minutes. 
However, every day there is 
period, during 
which there are no recitations and which the 
teachers are to usé 


a thirty minute “consultation” 
in calling for and helping 
These thirty minutes are pro- 
nounced by the teachers to be the most valuable 
thirty minutes in the entire day. 

This scheme has been in operation for three 
years and has proved so satisfactory in Grand 
Rapids that it has been taken up by both the 
Central and the South high schools. It has the 
following advantages : 

First. It abolishes all double periods. This 
means much to the high school principal who 


backward pupils. 


must make out the programs. A double period 
is an awkward makeshift which upsets the or 
derly program and which 


arrangement of the 
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Ximenes Ettore 


OF TEACHERS 


William Carl Ruediger, Ph. D., George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


It is an obvious fact that many of the devices 
that 


teachers are 


are being used in the aftter-training of 
annoying and are therefore sub- 
mersive of a wholesome spirit in the teaching 
corps. This evil can be avoided only by divid- 
ing our problem into at least three more funda- 
mental problems. These are (1) the training 
of the teacher, (2) the admission of a teacher to 
full membership in a corps, and (3) the pro- 
fessional life of the full-fledged teacher. The 
training of a teacher is one thing, the profes 
sional life of a teacher is another thing, and 
the admission of a teacher to full membership 
in a corps is still another thing. Not until we 
deal with each separately, with the principles 
peculiar to each, can we hope to come out in 
the open and proceed with assurance and with 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

these three stand so 
near together that they easily become entangled. 


In practice problems 
The training and the professional life of th 
teacher become entangled because many teach 
ers begin their work with little or no specific 
preparation, and, further, because the period of 
training, even when adequately undertaken be- 
fore appointment, is not completed without a 
certain amount of experience because this alone 
gives an adequate basis for the theoretical work. 
Admission to the Profession. 

To disentangle these problems a statement of 
minimum requirements is needed. This state 
ment should cover both the educational and the 
practical aspects of training and should be spe- 
cific for the elementary school, the intermediate 
school, and the high school. This would draw 
a line between the teachers that were entitled to 
full professional recognition and those that were 
still in the period of training. No teacher 
should be admitted to full membership in his 
calling until he had proved both his knowledge 
and his skill. This achievement might well be 
recognized with a specific form of certificate, or 
the training school diploma might be withheld 
until this point had been passed. 

The problem of admitting a teacher to full 
membership in a identical with 
the problem of having a teacher prove his skill, 
altho it need not be. It would be identical with 
the fresh from the training 
school, but not with one who has elsewhere sat- 
isfied the preliminary requirements. With this 


Week,” 


corps may be 


teacher coming 


Schoolmen’s 
1917 


*Address before ‘Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania, April 12 


teacher the problem would be to prove his fit- 
work in the matter ol 
obvious advantage to both the teacher and the 
system. 


ness to new system, a 


The problem of admitting a teacher to a 
corps is related to the after-training of teach- 
ers largely in a negative way. One of the most 
perplexing problems confronting the educational 
administrator is that presented by the exper- 
ienced and yet inefficient teacher. Can this 
teacher be further trained while in service and 
efficient? Shall he be pensioned? Or 
-hould he be dismissed outright ¢ 


made 


To discuss all these questions would take us 
too far afield, but it is in place to emphasize the 
point that 
to a 


the problem of admitting a teacher 
corps should be attacked more systematic- 
ally and with more backbone. The teacher in a 
city school system who is inefficient at 40 usu- 
ally showed the marks of inefficiency at 20 when 
he entered the corps, and this was the time when 
h-» should have been steered by the gate. It 
would have been a kindness to him as well as to 
the children passing under his tuition, for it 
would have saved him from a life of unhappi 
hess. 

A trial period of two years is none too long 
of doubt should be decided in 
the school This would take 
firmness and resolution but it would save a lot 
of trouble later. The young person who, be- 
cause of native unfitness, 


and every case 


favor of system. 


has not been allowed 
to gain a foothold in the teacher’s calling can 
find a calling to which he is better adapted 
with this is not so with the 
The dismissal of a teacher who 
has passed the age 


relative ease but 
older person. 
of 35 is a very serious matter 
all around. 

Best of all would be a series of prognostic 
tests by means of which we could determine a 
person’s fitness for teaching when entering the 
school. To reject a person on his 
practice teaching in the senior year or after one 


training 


or two trial years of teaching involves a deplor- 
able amount of educational waste. 

The Obligation of Professional Growth. 

If we eliminate the training of the teacher 
and the trial period of teaching from the prob- 
lem of the after-training of teachers, it is clear 
that this problem has been much simplified. We 
have left a select group whose members have 
both by training and experience demonstrated 
their fitness to be teachers. 


Yet expert tho these teachers may be, they 
are not freed from the obligation of growth. 
Teaching, in common with every other signifi- 
cant calling, is progressive, aud a teacher whose 
equipment is no different today from what it 
was twenty years ago is forced to be on the de- 
fensive. He is sure that educators have left the 
main path while chasing will-o-the-wisps and 
he imagines that his acumen in recognizing this 
fact and his worth in general are not appre- 
ciated. 

The obligation of professional growth is one 
of the teacher’s basic obligations. It should 
comprise one of the indispensable elements of 
his professional conscience and a training school 
that does not develop this conscience and give 
the prospective teacher an impetus across the 
sea of professional life fails in one of its most 
fundamental duties. training 
should be led to read periodical literature, per- 


Teachers in 


haps thru a special course on current educa- 
tional topics, and they should be led to look 
over, and perhaps to review. the new books as 
they appear. The certified teacher should, as a 
matter of professional habit, read regularly at 
least one educational journal, he should study 
at least one educational book a year, and he 
should be an active member in at least one vol- 
untary teachers’ organization. 

While every teacher should realize that he 
has an individual obligation to keep abreast in 
his ealling, it should not be inferred that the 
initiative in this matter rests with him alone. 
Unlike medicine, law, and engineering, which 
are practiced on an individual basis, teaching 
is practiced on a group basis. A teacher works 
not only as an individual but also as a member 
of a corps which is in turn a unit with pro- 
fessional obligations. Such units are the teach- 
ers of a building, the teachers of a city, the 
teachers of a county and the teachers of a state, 
with frequently other units in between. Each 
unit is under a designated head who, in addition 
to his other responsibilities, carries also the 
responsibility for the collective professional lif. 
of his group; and this is no light responsibility, 
for unless he has an adequate conception of the 
problems involved and of his relation to his 
teachers he is likely to make serious mistakes. 

Democracy as Basis of After-Training. 

When applied to the select body of teachers 
that we are now considering, the term “after- 
training” is open to serious objections. It mis- 





labels and so tends to misinterpret the problem 
from the start. The word “training” implies 
subordination to a master, a pupil-to-teacher re- 
lationship, and the word “after” envelops the 
teacher in an atmosphere of continued profes- 
sional immaturity. This is undignified and 
humiliating. It runs counter to self-respect and 
tends to produce either a spirit of childlike and 
unquestioning dependence or a spirit of resent- 
ment and discontent. 

The most precious asset in any school system 
is a harmonious, loyal, and self-reliant spirit in 
the teaching corps. There is no problem in all 
the vast horde of problems confronting the edu- 
cational administrator or supervisor that is 
more worthy of his reflective attention than the 
problem of getting and maintaining this spirit. 
To the extent that he fails to get it he is under- 
mining the efficiency of his teachers and vitiat- 
ing the atmosphere in which his pupils must 
work. Every rule, every order, every mode of 
procedure pertaining to teachers, before it is 
promulgated, should be tested by this criterion, 
and if it is submersive of a wholesome spirit it 
should be modified or rejected. 

The principle that must be observed in get- 
ting a wholesome spirit is the right of teachers 
to be treated by administrative officers as col- 
leagues, in professional respects coordinate with 
themselves, and subordinate only in matters of 
administration. We must learn to distinguish 
between administrative and supervisory rela- 
tionships on the one hand and professional rela 
tionships on the other. In the former some- 
thing akin to an autocratic rule is in place but 
to treat teachers in professional matters as if 
they were clerks or pupils-in-training is to 
humiliate them and to mar their spirit. Here 
the principle of democracy not only must, but, 
in a calling like teaching, ought to prevail. 


Administrative vs. Professional Relationships. 

In general it may be said that those things 
are administrative that have to do with the run- 
ning of the school system on the basis of the 
rules and principles already adopted, and that 
those things are supervisory that have to do 
with the unification of the work of the various 
teachers and the various parts of the school sys- 
tem. Here belong also the efforts that super- 
visors put forth in assisting teachers to apply 
those principles and devices with which they 
are theoretically familiar. The training of the 
teachers that have not yet been fully admitted 
to the calling may also properly fall to the 
supervisors but this should be rather sharply 
distinguished from the supervision of the work 
of the full-fledged teachers. 

On the professional side we should in general 
place such matters as (1) the introduction of 
new methods and devices—e. g., the introduc- 
tion of standard seales and tests; (2) changes 
in the curriculum, e. g., the introduction of 
nature study, community civics, or school 
banks; (3) significant modifications in rules 
and in administration, e. g., the lengthening of 
the school day or the adoption of the six-six 
plan; and (4) the concerted study of those con- 
tributions to educational literature that are of 
group interest, e. g., typical school surveys. 
Leadership in the more individual aspects of 
professional growth should also often gravitate 
to the supervisor. 

The line that marks off administrative and 
supervisory matters from professional matters 
is, of course, not always a clear one. This will 
occasionally lead to confusion and whenever it 
does we must extricate ourselves by reasonable 
definition. But the mere recognition of the 
various divisions outlined, on the part of both 
teachers and supervisors, will do much in lead 
ing us out of our present maze. 
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Much friction is now caused by the inclusion 


of professional with supervisory and adminis 
trative matters and by applying to all the teach- 
restricted to those 

Consider for a 


ers devices that should be 
that are still in training. 
moment the rating of teachers, required reading 
circle work, and promotional examinations, so- 
called. To the extent that these have a place in 
our school systems at all, they belong to the 
teachers that are still in training. 
The Formal-Rating Whip. 

That the systematic and formal rating ot 
teachers has a place at all, except in individual 
instances for special purposes, is doubtful. It 
has no legitimate general function and is but a 
manifestation of our general obscession for 
marking, so prevalent in all our schools. If I 
might be allowed a play on words, I should call 
it a de-grading method for marring the spirit 
of the teaching corps. If teachers have to be 
pestered let us at least be ingenious enough to 
do it by means that yield something in addition 
to a ruffled spirit. 

Required reading holds the same relation to 
teachers that have not yet completed their train- 
ing as textbook study and the pursuit of courses 
hold to students in school. 
work may be rounded out by an examination. 


In both cases the 


But to require an examination before granting 
the next logical increase in salary is an unjusti- 
fiable imposition. It is nothing less than using 
a salary increase as a whip, of which increases 
in salary for attending summer school or doing 
extension work are other examples. By all 
means let us encourage study among our teach- 
ers but let us not whip them into it, however 
subtly we may do this. 

This whole issue is obscured by calling it the 
Merit, and merit 
alone, should count in admitting a teacher to a 
corps, and merit alone should be the basis for 
promoting a teacher to a principalship, a super 
visorship, or other position of greater respon 


merit system of promotion. 


sibility, but in a given position salary increases 


must be uniform and automatic if we wish to 
maintain a wholesome spirit. Anything else 
will bring in a suspicion of favoritism and un 
fairness. Any regular teacher who wishes to be 
in line for promotion to a principalship or 
supervisorship may, of course, be expected to 
take courses preparing himself for such position. 
Ile is preparing himself for a higher stage of 
‘dueational service where higher standards may 
logically prevail. An elementary school teacher, 
even tho he is in full professional standing, is 
.ow seldom promoted to the high school without 
-atisfying additional requirements and no one 
questions the fairness of this. Attendance upon 
ummer schools, extension classes, and after 
noon and Saturday courses receives here one of 
‘ts chief sources of motivation. 
The Teacher’s Professional “Majority.” 

With few exceptions teachers are keen for 
professional study when they see that it bears 
upon their work. The skillful principal or 
supervisor lets group study grow out of and 
ipply to group needs, and when individual 
teachers stand in need of extended assistance he 
points out to them where they may get this 
assistance. This may be in a magazine article, 
a book, or a course at college or summer school. 
The point to be noted is that the source of 
motivation is specific and objective, and that is 
the heart of the whole matter. 
scarcely be blamed for failing to wax enthusias- 


A teacher can 


tic over the prospects of passing a promotional 
examination or of satisfying a blanket require- 
ment in professional reading, but if he is fae- 
ing the problem of teaching reading, of scaling 
composition papers, or of revising the course in 
geography he is normally eager to gain light on 
that problem. To put it in still plainer Eng- 
lish, my main point is that there should be a 
time when the teacher reaches his professional 
majority, after which he should be motivated 
in his professional growth by his own individ- 
ual and group professional needs and not by 
time-consuming and often burdensome general 
roquirements. 


A PRINCIPALS COUNCIL 


Principal M. A. Seymour, Maple Street School, Danvers, Mass. 


One of the bright spots in the school system 
of Danvers, Massachusetts, is the principals’ 
council which is held each week-at the office of 
the superintendent of schools. 

This council is thought to be of sufficient im- 
portance as not to occupy a period at the end 
of the day, and the end of the week, when the 
mind is too tired to give forth its best, but 
rather during the school day, and not later than 
the middle of the week, when its members are 
in their best working condition. 

The council consists of the superintendent of 
schools who acts as chairman, and of all the 
principals of both secondary and elementary 
schools, one of whom is annually appointed 
clerk. 

The meetings usually are from one to two 
hours duration, and in this seemingly short 
period the heart beats of the school system are 
regulated. Here the chaff is sifted from the 
wheat, the best being sent broadcast from the 
members of the council thru the teachers to the 
children. 

The superintendent acts as pilot of the coun 
cil, and by bringing his principals together for 
a conference each week it is comparatively an 
easy matter to steer the ship wisely and well. 
He believes, too, that the man in the boat is 
much more interested in the waves of the sea 
than the one on land who is not much more 
than a looker-on, so he invites his principals to 
enter into the heart of the school system, and 
makes them feel by the responsibilities placed 
upon them that they are a very vital part of the 


school administration, and that a misstep on 


their part might prove serious. In other words, 
the superintendent of schools has taken the 
principals into partnership with him, thus mak- 
ing for an esprit du corps, the fruits of which 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. The 
sume spirit is being unconsciously transmitted 
from the council to the teachers, the result be- 
ing a unifying of the entire teaching force, 
every member of which cannot help but feel 
that he or she is an important part of a corpora 
tion in which all the capital is invested. 

We have discussed during the past year such 
points as these: Salaries of Teachers, Textbooks, 
Supplies, Teachers’ Programs, Course of Study, 
Repairs of Buildings, Janitor Service, Best 
Methods of Teaching the Different Subjects, 
School Budget, and so on. 

Principals are frequently asked to give re 
views of books or schoo] periodicals, and discuss 
such topics as, Junior High Schools, School 
Surveys, Extension Work of Schools, and How 
Our Schools May Best Serve the Community. 

Occasionally an expert is called in to empha 
size some particular line, and a storm of ques 
tions follows. 
sent to neighboring cities to investigate some 
thing new, and render a full report in a sub 
sequent meeting. 


Some of the members of the school board have 


become so interested in these meetings that 


rarely one goes by without one or more being 


present. 

This council proves a training school for prin 
cipals in that the latest and best in educational 
thought is handed over to the principals from 
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A Century of Progress in Schoolhouse Construction 


Schools of a Century Ago. 

In 1816 the people of the village of Cleve- 
land, in Ohio, erected a public school building. 
It cost $198.70, represented contributions by 25 
citizens of amounts ranging from $2.50 to $20 
apiece. 

A building entirely devoted to teaching and 
learning was rather a new idea in those days 
Classes were usually held in one of the parish 
rooms or in the home of the school teacher. 
There are even cases on record where the size of 
the house in which he lived and its accessibility 
to the children was a matter carrying consid- 
erable weight in the selection of a candidate for 
the teacher’s position. It is not until the early 
part of the 19th century that we find any defi- 
nite attempt to formulate an architectural the- 
ory for public schools. 

George Watkins, one of the early settlers in 
Cleveland, once wrote a description of the Gid- 
dings Avenue School, built in that city in 1522, 
which he attended as a boy. “The building was 
about 15 by 20 feet. It was called a block house 
because the logs were hewn out between the 
The old 


stone fireplace was six feet wide across. On 


sides. It was lighted by five windows. 
three sides of the room was a platform seven or 
eight feet wide and about one foot high. An 
upright board was placed one foot away from 
the edge of the platform. Here the little chil 
dren sat, the board serving for the back of their 
seats. On the platform and against the wall at 
the proper height was the writing desk of the 
older pupils. The desk was continuous around 
three sides of the room. The seats, like the 
desks, were of unplaned slabs each running par 
allel with the desk. When it was writing time, 
the boys and girls had to swing their feet over 
and proceed to business. We wrote with a goose 
quill, and every morning the master set our 
copies and mended our pelts. We had school 
but three months in the winter.” 

The box-like one-room schoolhouse speedily 
became a prominent feature of every s¢ ttlement. 
Windows were inserted on three or four sides, 
frequently placed as high as possible in order to 
prevent the children from looking out. Heating 
was by means of fireplaces or wood stoves, and 
no special provision was made for ventilation. 
Buildings were usually located in a fairly cen 
tral spot, but little attention was paid to site or 
drainage. Plots of land too barren to be used 
for any other purpose were donated to educa 
tion. Not 


placed in the middle of the cross roads and dust 


infrequently the schoolhouse was 
from passing vehicles poured in the windows on 
all four sides. 


Early Building Surveys. 

The decade from 1838 to 1848 
growth of country wide agitation on buildings, 
Elaborate field sur 
Rhode 


marks the 


sanitation, and equipment. 


veys were earried on in Connecticut, 


Island, Massachusetts, New York, and Mich- 
igan and propaganda inaugurated to bring 


about much needed reforms. The following 


data, taken from the annual report of Samuel 


Young, Superintendent of Common Schools of 


New York State, January 13, 1844, will serve to 


indicate the nature of schoolhouse problems 
Vote—This is the first section of an important 
article on the History of School Architecture in the 
United States. As a member of the Cleveland School 
Survey staff and as a graduate student in Teachers 
College, the author has had an unusual opportunity of 
consulting the most important collections of early 
school reports and records, and rare books and periodi 
cals. The illustrations have been reproduced photo 
graphically from the original sources. The article will 
make clear many present-day precedents in schoolhouse 
design and the later sections will take up some of the 
newest developments in city school plants.—Editor 


May Ayres 





Illustration 1. Cleveland’s First Schoolhouse erected 
in IS16 


which faced practically all educational officials 
70 years ago. 

The whole number of schoolhouses visited and 
inspected by the county superintendents during 
the year was 9,368; of which 8,800 were one 
room buildings. Of these approximately 13,300 
were found in bad repair or totally unfit for 
Suitable playgrounds 
lacking in 7,300 cases. The number furnished 
with a single privy was 1,810; those with privies 


school purposes. were 


containing separate apartments for male and 
female pupils 1,012, while the number of those 
not furnished whatever was 
6,423. About 6,000 were improperly equipped 
with furniture and 8,000 
were totally lacking in proper facilities for ven 
tilation. 

“And it is in these miserable abodes of accum 


with any privy 


school very nearly 


ulated dirt and filth, deprived of wholesome air 
or exposed without adequate protection to the 
assaults of the elements, with no facilities for 
necessary exercise or relaxation, no convenience 
for prosecuting their studies; crowded together 
on benches not admitting of a moment’s rest in 
any position and debarred the possibility of 
yielding to the ordinary calls of nature without 
violent inroads upon modesty and shame; that 
upwards of two thousand children scattered over 
the State are compelled to 
spend an average period of eight months during 


various parts of 
each year of their pupilage!. 
Writing the annual report must have been 


rather an exciting matter seventy years ago. 
Conditions were so very bad that drastic meas 
ures were necessary in order to awaken publi 
opinion. Muckraking became a duty ; and the 
filled his 


inanuscript with description and caustic com- 


conscientious school superintendent 
Take, 
for example, the following paragraph from the 
annual report of Horace Eaton, State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for Vermont, 1846: 

“In a case which has fallen under the Super- 


ment which could not escape attention, 


intendent’s own personal observation, one side 
of the schoolhouse forms part of the fence of a 
hog-yard into which during the summer the 
calves from an extensive dairy establishment 
have been thrown from time to time (disgusting 
and revolting spectacle!) to be rent and de 
voured before the eyes of teacher and pupils 

except such portions of the mutilated and man- 


The Favorite Site 


Illustration 2 
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> 
av 


gled careasses were left by the animals to go to 
decay as they lay exposed to the sun and storm. 
It is true the windows on the side of the build- 
ing adjoining the yard were generally observed 
to be closed in order to shut out the almost in- 
supportable stench which arose from the decom- 
But this closure of windows 
could in no great degree abate the nuisance for 
not a breath of air could enter the house from 
any direction but it must come saturated with 
the disgusting and sickening odor that loaded 
the atmosphere around. - 

Henry Barnard, in the second edition of his 
book on School Architecture—which was des- 
tined to exert tremendous influence upon the 
whole theory of schoolhouse construction—gives 


posing remains. 


many quotations from local surveys and school 
reports. School buildings “are almost univers- 
ally badly located, exposed to the noise, dust, 
and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not 
positively repulsive in their external and in- 
ternal appearance, and built at the least pos- 
sible expense of material and labor.” 

“In one district the schoolhouse stands on 
the highway with 80 pupils enrolled as in at- 
tendance in a room 19% feet square, without 
any outbuildings of any kind. In an- 
other in the same town the schoolhouse is less 
than seven feet high and the narrow slab seats 
are twenty-one inches high (four inches higher 
than ordinary chairs). The walls, desks, etc., 
are cut and marked with all sorts of images 
some of which would make heathens blush.” 

“In one district the house stands near the 
travelled road, is low and small, being only 
seventeen feet by seventeen, and seven feet two 
inches high for the accommodation of sixty or 
seventy pupils.” 

The lighting problem of the early country 
school was very serious. One of the most com- 
mon methods of arranging seats was according 
to the “old Connecticut plan” “only 
one row of desks, and that fastened to the wall 
of the schoolroom, running quite around it; and 
long forms without backs to rest on, the schol- 
ars sitting with their backs to the center of the 
room.” (Connecticut official documents, 1846-7). 
This meant of course that most of the children 
sat during school hours actually facing the win- 
dows at short range. 

The usual method of heating was by means of 
fireplaces or stoves. “Some of which,” writes 
the Hon. Ira Mayhew, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in the state of Michigan, Decem- 
ber, 1847, “are in good condition and supplied 
with dry wood from the woodhouse. The in- 
stances however in which such facilities for 
warming exist are comparatively few. It is 
much more common to see cracked and broken 
stoves, the doors without hinges or latch, and 
rusty pipe of various size. Green wood, and 
that which is old and partly decayed, either 
drenched with rain or covered with snow, is 
much more frequently used for fuel than sound 
seasoned wood, protected from the weather by a 





Waste Ground at the Country Crossroads, 
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suitable woodhouse. With this state of things, 
it is diffieult to kindle a fire, which burns poorly 
at best when kindled. The room is filled with 
smoke a considerable part of the time, especially 
in stormy weather. The school is frequently 
interrupted two or three times a day to fasten 
together and tie up the stove pipes.” 

The Michigan report deals at some length 
with the problem of cloak rooms. “School- 
houses are not generally furnished with suitable 
conveniences for disposing of the loose wearing 
apparel of the scholars, their dinners, etc. Ther. 
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Monitorial School with Inclined Floor and 
Recitation Aisles 


Illustration 3. 


are sometimes a few nails or shelves in a com- 
mon entry, thru which all the 
upon which a portion of their clothes may be 
hung or laid, and where dinners may be depos 
ited. But in such 
usually left open, the 
the scholars in haste to get their own clothes 
frequently pull down as many more which are 
trampled under foot. Moreover, the dinners 
are frozen, and not infrequently they are de- 
voured by dogs and even by the hogs that run 
in the street. But the majority of schoolhouses 
are not furnished with an entry; and 
there is one frequently not even a nail 
found in it upon which a single article of cloth 


J 


scholars pass, 


eases the outside door is 


rain and snow beat in, and 


where 
ean be 
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Seats around the Wall Recitation Benches 


in Center 


Illustration 4 
ing may be hung. Neither are there nails or 
shelves for this purpose within the schoolroom. 
Scholars generally are obliged to throw their 
clothes across the desks, upon the seats, or into 
the windows.” 

The following statement is taken from the 
report of Horace Mann to the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, 1846: “In 1837 not one- 
third part of the Public Schoolhouses in Massa- 
chusetts would have been considered tenantable 
by any decent family out of the poor-house or 
in it. As an incentive to neatness and decency 
children were sent to a house whose walls and 
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Illustration 5 Peachers taught both sides 


Sexes separated 
of the Partition 


but they were 


painted all too thickly by smoke and filth; 


Hoors were indeed painted, 


whose 
benches and doors were covered with carved 
work, but they were the gross and obscene cary 
vestibule after the 


oriental fashion was converted into a veranda, 


ings of impure hands; whose 
but the metamorphosis which changed its archi 


tectural style consisted in laying it bare of its 








efforts 
awake ! 
school build 


wher 


He then continues by deseribing the 


associates to 


better 


made by himself and his 
public 


ings. “The school districts were the 


interest in favor of 
scene 
themselves 
itself their 
immemorial it had been the 


the contending parties arrayed 
each other; the 
From time 


custom to hold school district meetings in thx 


against schoolhouse 


arena. 


contrast 
editices 
vicinity; the 


schoolhouse. . . . The disgraceful 


between the schoolhouse and all other 
Whether public or private in the 
immense physical and spiritual sacrifices which 
its condition inflicted upon the rising generation 
urged; but there 


advocates 


were often and unavailingly 
argument which the 
for reform could use with irresistible effeet—th 
itself. Cold winds, 


crannies and chinks 


was always one 


schoolhouse whistling thru 


and broken windows told 


with merciless effect upolh the opponents, The 


ardor of opposition was cooled by snow-blasts 


rushing up thru the floor. Pain-imparting seats 


made it impossible for the objectors to listen 


patiently even to argumeiuts on their own side; 


und it was obvious that the tears they shed were 















outer covering. The modesty and chastity of less attributable to any wrongs which they 
the sexes at their tenderest age was to be culti feared than to the volumes of smoke which 
vated and cherished in places which oftentimes belched out with every gust of wind from 
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Illustration 6 Monit 


all suitable accommodation: 
as a camp or a caravan. The 


worked amid gases that stupefied it. The vir 


were as destitute of 
brain was to be 
tues of generosity and forbearance were to be 
acquired where 
tempted 
share of 


sharp discomfort and _ pain 


each one to seize than his own 


thus to strengthen 


more 
relief, and every 


selfish propensity. 





Illustration 7 Unilateral Lighting introduce 


rial Schoc 


1. One room for 236 pupils 


broken funnels and chimneys. Such was the 


case in sole houses. In others opposite evils 


prevailed; and the heat and stifling air and 


nauseating efluvia were such as a grown man 


had hardly been compelled to live in since the 


Jonah.” 


time of 


There were no uniform standards for school 
furniture. Mr. Mayhew, of Michigan, writes: 
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which the 
the scholars reverse the ordinary 
They 
literally sit up and stand down, their heads be- 
ing higher while sitting 

The desks, 
frequently several inches too high. I have vis 
which all that could be 
the scholars occupying 


“T have visited many schools in 
majority of 
practice of standing up and sitting down. 
standing. 


than when 


with their close fronts. are 


ited many schools in 
seen of a majority of 
the back seats was a part of their heads, and 
that too when they sat erect upon their seats. 
The desks, moreover, are frequently inclined 25 
or 30 degrees, so that a book laid upon them im- 
mediately slides off. He adds. “There 
is little or no uniformity usually in the position 
of the scholars. Some of them face the walls, 
others the inner part of the room, and others 
still sit astride the seat. When the teacher de 
sires the attention of the school a portion of 
the scholars must either turn about or sit with 
their addresses 
them. In foul 
weather the scholars are apt to muddy the seats 


him while he 


their 


backs towards 


changing positions in 
and the clothes of those who sit adjacent to 
them. 
barrassing to the girls.” 


The change of position is frequently em- 


Monitorial Schools. 

The earliest schoolhouses in the United States 
were planned for the Americanized form of the 
Lancasterian method of teaching. Early in the 
century representatives were sent by this coun- 
try to study educational methods in the dif 
ferent European states. In 1817 the Free School 
Society (afterwards the Public School Society 
of the City of New York) officially adopted the 
Laneasterian method of teaching, and by the 
end of the next decade it was not uncommon to 
find public schools with as many as 300 children 
Gradually 
the system was modified from pure Lancasterian 
to what was known as the “mixed method” in 


under the direction of one teacher. 


which part of the time was spent in simultan 
eous teaching of the whole class by the teacher 
and part in recitation by small groups under the 
supervision of pupil monitors. 

Illustrations 3, 4 and 5 show the earliest plans 
for the monitorial schoolroom, in which separate 
group work is carried on within the main room. 

Illustration 3 shows 
It is 18 by 31 feet, and the height is 
feet, altho directions are 
Windows are on three sides, 


a room designed for 56 
children. 
probably about 11 
vague on this point. 
pivoted, and with their lower sills six feet from 
the floor. 


rising one foot in 20. 


The floor itself is an inclined plane, 
The middle of the room 
is occupied by forms and desks, and a passage 
left on each side, 5 or 6 feet broad, where the 
children The 


room is intended to be heated by jacketed stoves 


form semicireles for reading. 
and hot air pipes. 

Illustration 
wall on three sides of the room, together with a 
The desks 


are inclined planes, made to let down by hinges 


4 shows a desk built against the 


continuous form ten inches wide. 


and movable brackets. Benches for the classes 
in recitation are arranged on the floor without 
backs or desks. The floor is level. 
from four sides. 


Lighting is 


Illustration 5 shows a schoolroom 18 feet wide 
by 31 feet long. 
by desks and benches arranged on a series of 


The central space is occupied 


platforms, rising each six inches above the pre 
ceding one. Boys sit on one side and girls on 


the other. 
divides the boys from the girls, and the teacher 


A movable partition on iron rollers 


at his desk teaches on both sides of the parti 
tion. 

The slanting floor seems to have been quite 
the earlier schools. Mr. Mayhew 
writes, “The floor is sometimes considerably in 


common in 


clined, for the purpose, I suppose, of giving th: 
teacher a better opportunity of seeing the more 
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LOOK AT YOUR COPY. 


When Frances goes to school, to write, 
I find, with great concern, 

She never takes the least delight 

To really strive to learn. 


Some lines she makes are much too short, 
And some she makes too long; 

The copy’s seldom where it ought, 
Which makes her write quite wrong. 


Such negligence I always see 

With very great concern; 

And think what pleasure there would be 
To see her daily learn! 


Taken from a book with the following title page: 


Kv the author of that much-admired little work, entitled The Daisy. 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard; and B. Crosby, Stationers’ Court. 


distant scholars. The whole school is not only 
subjected to the inconvenience of walking up 
and down an inclined plane, but what is much 
worse when scholars sit upon their seats and 
rest their feet upon the floor when within reach 
they are constantly sliding from under them.” 
Barnard emphasizes the fact that many build 
ings were entirely lacking teacher’s platform, 
and urges that one should be provided in order 
that the teacher may have an unobstructed view 
of every child in the classroom. 
Introduction of the Separate Recitation Room 
The earliest monitorial school in the United 
As the 
enrollment inereased it became more and more 
diffeult to carry on the work of so many chil- 
dren reciting in separate groups, and in order to 


States held comparatively few children. 


secure more favorable conditions for class activ- 
ity separate rooms were provided, attached to 
schoolroom and used 


the main for recitation 


purposes. 
second floor of 
the third story of Brimmer Grammar School, 
1843 at Boston, on Common Street 
near Washington. The schoolroom here repre- 
sented was 70 feet long by 37 feet wide and 1414 
feet high, and seated 236 pupils. 


Illustration 6 represents the 


erected in 


A master and 
an usher were in charge, one directing work in 
the large main room and the other conducting 
recitations in one of the two recitation rooms. 
Monitors were probably appointed to assist with 
the younger children. Recitation rooms were 
provided with benches attached to the wall. In 
the main classrooms chairs are of four sizes and 
with double desks so placed that the pupils sit 
with their backs to the platform. Windows 
were shaded by inside blinds painted green. The 
platform was 8 inches high, 61%, feet wide, and 


The Cowslip, or more cautionary stories in verse 
London: Printed for J. Harris, corner 
1811. 


stretched along the entire back of the room. 
Shortly after this school was built the seats and 
desks were reversed so that the pupils sat with 
their faces to the platform—doubtless an im- 
provement so far as discipline was concerned— 
but distinctly bad for the eyes of the children. 

Three new primary schoolhouses were erecte:| 
in Boston in 1847, under the direction of Joseph 
W. Ingraham, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Primary School Board, and Chair- 
man of their Committee on Schoolhouses. They 
were all of the modified Lancasterian plan with 
recitation rooms. Illustration 7 shows the sec- 
ond story of the Sheafs Street School located 
on the slope of Copp’s Hill. Shortly after the 
dedication of this school, Horace Mann is 
quoted as saying, “It is perfect of its kind. It 
might well be called the model schoolhouse of 
the State; and in schoolhouses Massachusetts is 
a model for the world.” The building itself 
was three stories high, on the side hill, so that 
the front of the first story was 18 inches above 
the ground, while the back was entirely clear. 
The cellar, 71% feet high, was paved with brick 
and used as a playroom. A playground 16 by 
53 feet lay between the building and the street. 
The grounds were divided by grass and flower 
beds, a large tree stood at each end, and a foun- 
tain in the middle. 

The second story, plan of which is reproduced 
here, gives a fair idea of the interior arrange- 
ment of the building. The main schoolroom 
was 30 feet long by 22 feet 4 inches wide, and 
12 feet high. 
vided, in two of which hooks were placed along 
the wall to hold the wraps and lunches of the 
children. A list of the important features 
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Three recitation rooms were pro- 








THE CONVENTION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICERS, 
PITTSBURGH, MAY 15-16-17 


That the business administration of city 
school systems is being advanced along the line 
of economical efficiency and that its problems 
are receiving as serious study as are the prob- 
lems of educational administration was clear to 
anyone who attended the sixth convention of the 
National Association of School Accounting Of 
ficers at Pittsburgh, May 15, 16, 17. The meet- 
ing was attended by fifty enthusiastic, informa 
tion-hungry business executives of city and state 
school systems who crowded into the three day.’ 
sessions more real work than a similar body o 
teachers could accomplish in a week. Mr. Wil- 
liam Dick, seeretary of the Philadelphia boar | 
of education, presided over the sessions and 
guided the discussions. 

Business executives of schools deal with mat- 
ters which are nothing if not concrete. They 
are naturally impatient with theoretical =pecu- 
lation and have no time or patience with aca- 
demic discussions. But they will listen eagerly 
to the practical man who has facts to present 
aud who ean diseuss principles and methods of 
accounting, of finance, of building construction 
and management, of the selection and distribu- 
tion of supplies, with that certainty which comes 
from experience. The meeting in Pittsburgh 
was characterized by papers and discussions that 
were of the extremely practical and informa- 
tional type. Every speaker was subjected to a 
running fire of questions and comments. 

The convention opened with an address of 
welcome by Dr. William Davidson of the Pitts- 
burgh schools, who departed from the usual 
form of stereotyped speech by giving the mem 
bers an insight into the spirit of the Pittsburgh 
school system. He made clear that the business 
department of the schools is a fine example of 
an efficient, well coordinated school administra- 
tive department in which every executive head 
knows his functions and does his work with the 
one aim in view—the best interests of the 
schools. Teamwork he showed, is essential to 
the success of all school administrative efforts. 
“We of Pittsburgh,” said Dr. Davidson, “pride 
ourselves in the possession of other things than 
those for which our city is most commouls 
known abroad. Some of us believe we are an 
industrial center whose chief industry is edu- 
eation. Thru the University of Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Technology Institute, the Pennsy] 
vania College for Women, Duquesne University, 
and others, Pittsburgh is a city privileged to 
have eurolled in its institutions of higher learn- 
ing 15,000 or more men and women. We are a 
city concerning itself deeply with the things of 
the spirit.” 

The fuel problem occupied the first place on 
the formal program. Mr. William T. Keough of 
Boston, described a method of purchasing fuel 
on the basis of actual heating efficiency and 
argued from the experience of Boston for the 
adoption of oil as a substitute for bituminous 
or anthracite coal. Mr. Keough declared that 
“there is no question that bituminous coal is 
the cheaper fuel when prices are normal or near 
normal. There was probably not a school dis 
trict in the country the past winter which was 
not told that it would not be quoted prices on 
coal. The prices soared. The situation. was 
critical in many cities; I know it was in Boston. 
So it amounts to this: When coal goes up to $9, 
$10, $11 and as high as $14 a ton, it is cheaper 
to burn oil, and that includes the expense of 
transforming public school plants from coal 
burning to oil burning. There is an oil! pro 
duced in New Mexico suited for fuel and not 
much else, and readily obtainable.” 

“Oil for fuel has many advantages over coal. 
Its housing is accomplished with less labor and 
without noise or dust. Its use as fuel reduces 
the labor of the fire-room force to a fraction of 
that required in stoking coal; cost of mainten 
ance of furnace settings is greatly reduced; and 
the cost of grate bars and fire tools is eliminated. 
Ash bunkers or ash barrels and the labor and 
cost of removing ashes, with its attendant dust, 





HON. WM. T. KEOUGH, 
Boston, 
President of the National Association of School 
Accounting Officers 


ure no longer necessary. Fire-rooms are neat, 
and the labor of keeping the whole building 
clean is rendered substantially lighter by th 
substitution.” 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Geo. F. 
Womrath ot Minneapolis, described a method 
for overcoming local combinations of dealers by 
purchasing coal at the mines. He told that the 
Minneapolis schools had saved $32,000 during 
the winter of 1916-17 by making a contract for 
coal at the mine and by handling the loeal team 
ing under a contract. Mr. A. FE. Thomas ck 
scribed the experience of the Portland, Ore., 
schools and Mr. E. C. Baldwin of the Massa 
chusetts State Board of Kdueation, described 2 
method of obtaining samples of coal for testing 
on the B. T. U. basis. All state schools are fur 
uished a large box in which the janitor and the 
coal teamster, each place a shovelful from each 
delivery. At stated intervals the entire con 
tents of the box is dumped on the boiler room 
floor, thoroly mixed, quartered and roughly 
crushed. Two ten-pound samples are finally 
taken for the laboratory tests. 

Mr. Arthur Kinkade of Decatur, [1]... closed 
the morning with a strong paper on replace 
ments and repairs in school buildings. He ar 
vued for a careful organization of the school 
janitorial and general repair forces and urged 
the adoption of a well defined program of repairs 
and replacement of school properties. All meth 
ods, he said, should take into account service, 
permanence and ultimate economy rather than 
low first cost. Mr. Kinkade described in detail, 
the program of repair work which he has out 
lined for Deeatur and which has appreciably 
raised the standard of the school plant at a con- 
siderable saving in school moneys. 

Standardization of Supplies. 

The Standardization of School Supplies ili 
St. Louis, as described by Mr. Ek. M. Brown, 
evoked a lively fire of questions and comments. 
In St. Louis, the plans of Mr. Brown have made 
it possible to eliminate all overstocking ot sup 
plies. Thru an energetic campaign, which has 
extended over a considerable number of years, 
the St. Louis schools have evolved a system by 
which the department heads and principals of 
the high and elementary schools make up each 
spring, a standard list of supplies for the follow 
ing year. Careful records and a well arranged 
system of inventory, have made the standardized 
lists so accurate that overstocking is impossible. 
It has, at the same time, made it possible for 
every school to receive all supplies which are 
needed and has gradually reduced the requests 
for emergency supplies. In answering ques- 
tions, Mr. Brown stated that the St. Louis school 
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bourd llspects all textbooks in the schools once 
each year and from 36,000 to 39,000 are rebound 
in the board’s own bindery. This bindery, which 
is operated by a forewoman, four girls and a 
boy, rebinds boels at an average cost ot eleven 
cents and makes a saving in the cost of new 
textbooks estimated very closely at $14,000 ° to 
$16,000. In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
Dick of Philadelphia, described how the Phila 
delpinia schools have substituted commercially 
pure chemicals in the laboratories for chemi 
cally pure chemicats, at a large saving. Mr. 
Geo. F. Womrath, of Minneapolis, told of the 
Minneapolis plan for standardizing the quantity 
of supplies allowed to each school, and Mr. J. F. 
Dunphey of Paterson, told of the per capita 
allotment made in the Paterson schools. 

Mr. A. L. Clinite, secretary of the Des Moines 
board ot education, closed the afternoon SOSSIO] 
with a paper on payrolls and their preparation. 
Mr. Clinite refrained from going into the tech 
nical details of making up salary schedules and 
discussed the human element of school payroll 
making. He argued that a well paid, contented 
school employe is an asset to the community 
while a poorly paid one is a liability. He urged 
that the most humble janitor and the youngest 
teacher be given as much consideration as the 
superintendent of schools himself and that 
ample provision be made for old age pensions. 
“T want payrolls,” said Mr. Clinite, “that con 
tain only the names of those who teach and 
preach by example American ideals and the 
American language. [I want every school pay 
roll to stand for one flag, one language and om 
country.” 

The Second Day. 

The determination of the association to wive 
approval to matters only after they have been 
thoroly threshed out was evident on the Open 
ing session of the second day. The Committe. 
on Standardization of School Accounting up 
pointed a year ago at Des Moines, presented a 
report supporting the New York System of 
Standardized Accounts as proposed by Mr 
Hiram C. Case, chief of the administrative divi 
s1Ol of the New York State Education Depart 
ment. After a lengthy discussion in which it 
was made clear that the New York system is 
almost identical with the original scheme ap 
proved by the association and adopted by thi 
national government, the entire matter was laid 
over for a year so that the members might famil 
iarize themselves with every detail of the New 
York plan and of the proposed classification of 
accounts suggested by the committee in co 
operation with Commissioner Claxton. 

The Committee on Standardized Measur 
ments of Sehool Buildings then reported and 
was given authority to make a final draft of its 
rules for figuring the cubical contents and the 
unit cost of schoolhouses. 

A bomb shell was thrown into the meeting in 
Mr. C. L. Wooldridge of Pittsburgh. Mr. Wool 
dridge argued that buildings should be classified: 
I’irst, educationally ; second, on the basis of con 
struction, and thirdly, on the unit basis of eub 
age and static unit capacity. In the last men 
tioned unit, Mr. Wooldridge differed radically 
from all hitherto evolved systems of measur 
ment. A brief report like the present can hardly 
do justice to a paper like Mr. Wooldridge’s. 
Readers who are interested will find the com 
plete paper in the July issue of the JouRNAL. 

Mr. Geo. F, Womrath of Minneapolis, closed 
the morning session with a paper on “Manual 
Training and Domestic Science,” Hi said, in 


the first formal paper of the morning, read by 


part: 

“Manual training and domestic science cen 
ters, we found in Minneapolis, do real things: 
they give boys and girls a practical, workabk 
knowledge. The realization these new depart 
ures have brought, that the public schools fit 
both the hands and the heads of our boys and 
virls, forms one of the real causes for faith in 
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FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CITIES AND TOWNS BELOW 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 


Need for Uniformity. 
The most urgent need at present, in the diree 
tion of intelligent management of the financial 
affairs of our school systems, is some degree ot 
uniformity in handling the same. 
Without this, and in our present situation, no 
comparisons of any value are possible among 
and towns of the size, or 


cities same 


counties of the same state, or among states of 


the same section, ete. There is no uniformity 
of recording and reporting, and each source of 
n totally 
This makes comparisons well 


material that one attempts to use is 
different terms. 
nigh impossible at present, especially among the 
cities and towns below 5,000. Sometime when 
we have a uniform system of accounting thru 
out the state, we shall be able to compare schooi 
with school and find where we are lax or strong. 
We shall then, and only then, be able to cor 
rect the weak items in our budget and remedy 
loose practices that we possibly were not aware 
we had. Sins of omission and commission may 
then be remedied in the light of intelligent com 
parison. 

In the direction of securing 
financial reporting, the N. EK. A. 
Uniform Reeords and Reports, c. i 


uniformity in 
Committee on 
Strayer, 
Chairman, devised the following standard form 
for fiscal statistics, adopted by the Departmeni 
ot Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
1912. This 
Jureau of 


in February, 
was issued by the Federal 
Bulletin No. 3, 1912, 
which is at present out ot print. Copies of the 


report 
Edueation as 
obtained from the Bureau, how 


form may be 


ever. It was thought advisable to include the 
complete form, together with the explanatory 
material accompanying the same, in this article, 
that interested parties might familiarize them 
selves therewith without further trouble. 


This looks 


rather formidable, which fact, coupled with the 


standard form, in its entirety, 


characteristic conservatism of schoolmen, will 
make its general adoption a matter of some 
time. Relative to this, Editor Win. C. Bruce, of 


recent letter: “Only 
than 250 of the 
upward 


this Journal, stated in a 
told that 
of 2.500 population 


recently I less 


£300 


was 

cities and 

have adopted the uniform system of accounting 

suggested by the Federal Bureau of Education.” 
United States Standard Schedule. 

The following is the standard schedule, with 

the explanatory material, quoted from the bul 


letin mentioned above: 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS USED IN THE 
SCHEDULE FOR REPORTING THE 
FISCAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 


Headings. 
Total.—Under this heading include the sum 
of all figures in the columns to the right, these 
columns to contain no duplicates. 


Schools for the industries. Include only 
those schools which offer training in specific 
vocations. Do not inelude those schools in 
which instruction in hand training is offered 


with a general educational aim, as, for example, 
the prevailing type of manual training high 
school. 

Special 
deaf, feeble-minded, 
ete. 


Spec ial 


schools for blind, 
dependents, 


Inelude 
delinquents, 


S( hools. 


Inelude 


grounds, social centers, ete. 


activities. lectures, play 
Items. 

School year.—Report data for the school year 

instead of the fiseal year when they conflict, if 

this is possible without much additional labor. 

Net payments and receipts only to be re 


among 


Conclusion 
ported.—The and payments to be re- 
ported must in all cases be net, i. e., the receipts 
must always show the total amounts received 
from all sources less any amounts received in 
error and later corrected by refund payments; 
and the payments must always show the total 
amounts paid for the different objects less any 
amounts paid in error and later corrected by 
refund receipts. 


receipts 


Expenses. 
Item 6. 
supplies. 


Offices in charge of buildings and 
Divide this item into two parts when 
possible, placing upon the first dotted line ex- 
penses of “offices in charge of buildings,” in 
cluding those having charge of the construction 
and maintenance of physical properties, such as 
superintendent of buildings, school architects, 
inspector of buildings, superintendent of re 
pairs, and schoolhouse commission. Payments 
to special employes engaged exclusively on new 
work should be charged to outlays. Opposite 
“offices in charge of supplies” upon the second 
line, report expenses of the offices of superin- 
tendent of supplies, business manager, or other 
officers whose duties are concerned with the 
purchase and distribution of supplies. 

Item 7. Office of superintendent of schools. 

Include all payments for salaries and ex- 
penses of the superintendent of schools and ot 
those subordinate administrative officers whose 
duties are largely administrative and who are 
not primarily supervisors of instruction, such 
as assistant superintendent and board of exam 
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office expenses of truant officers and police offi- 
cers detailed as truant officers if paid out of 
school fund. (Payments for expenses of truant 
and parental schools should not be entered here, 
but in column headed “Special schools.) 

Item 11. Salaries of supervisors of grades and 
subjects.—Include salaries of assistant superin- 
tendents whose duties are mainly connected 
with the supervision of instruction and of super- 
visors of special subjects and of grades, includ- 
ing only those who devote half or more than 
half of their time to supervision. Include also 
the salaries of clerks of such officers. 

In case an employe renders service in more 
than one kind of school in the same capacity, 
as that of a supervisor, prorate his salary, clerk 
hire, and other expenses between the different 
kinds of schools according to the amount of 
time devoted by him to each, charging the ex- 
pense to the same account under each kind of 
school. 

In case an employe performs one function in 
one kind of school and another function in an 
other kind of school, as that of supervisor in the 
elementary schools and that of teacher in the 
secondary schools, charge his salary, clerk hire, 
and other expenses to the accounts correspond 
ing to the function to which he gives the major 
portion of his time (if his time is evenly 
divided, to the higher function, as supervisor) 
and to the kind of school in which he exercises 
such function. 

Item 13. Salaries of principals.—This item 


iners. See Item 11. includes supervising principals, principals of 
Item 8. Enforcement of compulsory-educa groups and districts, and principals of buildings 
tion and truancy laws.—Inelude salaries and or similar units, including only those persons 
A. PAYMENTS. 
I. EXPENSES (COST OF CONDUCTING SCHOOL SYSTEM). 
| 
Total Salaries. | Other 
} } objects. 
_ } 
EXPENSES OF GENERAL CONTROL (OVERHEAD CHARGES). | } | 
1. Board of education and secretary’s OMICO. oo. cccccccsccccccccccesicccsecccece | oevececsen 
2. School elections and school censuS.................e-eceeeee SPE EEE Ae 
b. FARMS CRIES BING BOOMS . 6 ic ccc cacesscdcccscccces } 
4. Legal services. ‘ rr | 
5. Operation and maintenance of oflice building... . 
6. Otlices in charge of buildings and supplies. .................000-) eee ec eeees | 
Office of uperintendent of schools Fee 
8. Enforcement of compulsory education and truancy laws... | | ; 
9. Other expenses of general control..............-. : evwal , 
10. TOCA. 20 Saoe . : ; } 
' 
Schools and special activities 
. } ‘ara i : 
Day Evening | | 
| schools schools. | | | 
saunas i te 
Total Ele- | | No \Schools Sne- 
| mene | | ‘mal for the | Spec ial| etal 
| “ - ‘ . 
| tary, |Second-| Ele- | co.gng Schools ry lus 7 hools. 
includ-} ary j|men-|") —_— | aimee 
| ing | (high). | tary.| °°¥ ! 
kinder- I 
garten 
} } 
" } 
EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION 


11, Salaries of supervisors of grade¢ 
and subject 
2. Other expenses of supervisor 


} 
F 


Salaries of principals and their | 
clerk 
14. Other expenses of principals. . 
15. Salaries of teacher 


Textbooks 
47. Stationery and supplic 
instruction 
18. Other expenses of instruction.. 


used in 


19 Total 


EXPENSES OF OPERATION OF 
SCHOOL PLANT 


20. Wages of j 
ployee 

21. Fuel 

22. Water . 

23. Light and power 

24. Janitor’s supplie 

25. Other expenses of operation of 

26. school plant 


initors and other em 


Total 


STANDARD SCHEDULI 


FOR REPORTING FISCAL SCHOOL 


STATISTICS 


Follow to page 28) 
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nw 
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A. PAYMENTS—Continued. 
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A. PAYMENTS—(Continued. 








I, EXPENSES (COST OF CONDUCTING SCHOOL SYSTEM)—Continued. Ill. OTHER PAYMENTS. 
Schools and special activities. 53. Redemption of bonds... $ 
54. Redemption of short-term loans. . 
55. Payment of warrants and orders of preceding year 
: Day | Evening 56. Payments to sinking funds. . ; 
schools. schools. 57. Payments of interest. 
58. Miscellaneous payme nts, “inc ened Pp ayments to trust funds, textbooks to be sold 
——— } to pupils, etc....... sae ‘ ; ep 
a a Nor- | Schools Bpe- ) jauichhsguaceneeeainnbees 
men- ‘nal | for the |Special cial 59. Total. ; Soa : ree ; aoe 
> as indus- ‘schools. activ- netted 
| tary, Second- Ele- Second- schools. tries ities 60. Balances at close of year at... ; see. $ 
} includ-| ary /|men- . 61 iGkie Geena Gad tethasee rere we 
| in (high). | tary. | ary. . otal payments and balances... 
| kinder- - 
garten. 
es ee | | B. RECEIPTS. 
> — a | | | 
conten ge E OF | | REVENUE RECEIPTS 
7 _ j ' . 
27. RS ent upkeep | 62. Subventions and grants from State... $ 
bOae Sashes cee ce sees evvcelocccecceioseces tteeee 63. Subventions and grants from county. 
28. a - &- replacement of } 64. Subventions and grants from other civil divis Pe 
lalallala alata i | ix soresteden peeeees 65. Appropriations from city treasury .... eo 
30. Other expenses of maintenance ety aie a 2 by nee: gm tty Benet a - ‘ 
of school plant......... alee a . Business taxes (licenses, excise taxes, taxes on corporations, taxes on occupa- 
eh ooce oni? iegnas CASACCRAME OSE ORSOES ESS eee ° : . : . tees 
— = ater : , - GB, POs CONOR... . 2.26... ieasduendas ; : cys ee aeane 
31. Total......-.--0+0+-0++ . 69. Fines and penalties. . ; 
ee ed ‘ | on 70. Rents and interest... .. : 
sca - + ---eaeemea } 71. Tuition and other fees from patrons. . 
. - 72. Transfers from other districts in pay ment of tuition. 
LIBRARIES. 73. All other revenue aie 
Cai iesccdeoteescceese ‘ ee Ae 74. Total revenue receipts 
SMES Sats. cc sncccsececeee oe 
34. Other expenses................ hove | | 7 
PROMOTION OF HEALTH. } NONREVENUE RECEIPTS 
Da rivadepscavcceee: seid a sence re 
36. Other expenses................|... 75. Loans and bond sales... ooeee su — $ 
76. Warrants issued and u npaid.. 
TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS. | 77. Sales of real property and proceeds of insurance adjustments... 
78. Sales of equipment and supplies. 
es : | {a 79. Refund of payments. . 
38. Other expenses............... SEL, GEES 1 ee 80. Other nonrevenue receipts. . 
39. 0 ae ; es ‘ : a 81. Total nonrevenue receipt 
MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES ; ; 82. Total receipts... . . 
83. Balances at beginning of year.. 
40. Payments to private schools. . si 
41. Payments to schools of other 84. Total receipts and balances 
civil divisions. . a SE 
42. Care of children in institutions ima ee ne a pacent 
43. Pensions. . bees 
44. Rent...... 
45. Other miscellaneous expenses | C. VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTIES. 
- | 
46. Total... { 
m , ' Total value , 
— —— a _ os - of ite ° 4 Value of Vv ] ri mye 
a : ? ‘ ’ » , } teen ; ; lace uilding hike on : alue o on value 
II. OUTLAYS (CAPITAL ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION latte sear ba buildings, [eauipment.| of school 
— _————- I equipment. | plant. 
| | 
47. Land... : — eee 
48. New buildings. a Gases obantrel | 
49. Alteration of old buildings. .. Ele — a aay 
50. Equipment of new buildings | conn enna de ctor gpa 
ted grounds. a . | Secondary school: 
51. Equipment of old buildings, eo mf yey cess 
exclusive of replacements.....'......| SeanOune soe ihe SEMEUSUEICS 
d 4 s Special school 
52. _ ew hidsesdgesa - 
STANDARD SCHEDULE FOR REPORTING FISCAL SCHOOL STATISTICS 
devoting half or more than half of their time to cluding painting, glazing, and of plumbing, while if in an institution furnishing board and 
administration and supervision of instruction. lighting, heating, and ventilation equipment, clothing they should be placed in the column 
Item 15. Teachers.—Include all regular, spe and all payments for labor and materials inci for special schools. 
cial, and model teachers who devote more than dent to keeping the grounds in normal condi Item 44. Rent.—Charges for rent of offices 
half of their time to instruction. tion. used by the general administration should be 
Item 16. Textbooks.—Include only the pay Item 28. Repairs and replacement of equip reported under Item 8. 
ments for free textbooks furnished the pupils. ment.—For definition of equipment see Items Items 47-51. Outlays.—Under “Outlays” re 
The payments for textbooks purchased to sell 50 and 51. port all payments for lands, new buildings, new 
pupils should be reported under [tem 58. Items 82, 33 and 34. Library expenses.—Pay- equipment, additions to buildings, or extensive 


Item 17. Supplies.—Supplies are those things 
which when once used are actually or construc 
tively consumed, including such items as writ- 
ing paper, drawing paper, blank books, pencils, 
pens, adhesives, fasteners, carbon paper, rubber 
stamps, supplies for typewriter, and other me- 
chanical office or school devices; magazines, 
newspapers, and other printed matter for cur 
rent use; textbooks (for students, not pur- 
chased for library), test tubes, litmus paper, 
filter paper; polishing and abrading supplies; 
brooms and scrub brushes; drugs, chemicals, 
cleansers; laboratory supplies; wearing apparel ; 
food supplies; flags; recreational supplies, ete. 
Include also freight and cartage of such items. 
Supplies used in instruction should be included 
under Item 17; those used in operation of plant, 
under Item 24. See also definition of equip 
ment, Item 50. 

Item 18. Other expenses of instruction. 
These items include other expenses incident to 
instruction, as rent of halls for graduation ex- 
ercises, diplomas, ete. 

Item 21. Fuel.—Include also freight, cartage, 
and weighing charges. 

Item 24. Janitor’s supplies.—-See Item 17. 

Item 27. Repair of buildings and upkeep of 


grounds. — Include payments for labor and 


materials incident to the repair of buildings, in- 


ments for these expenses should be distributed alterations that materially change and improve 
according to the kind of school. Payments by the buildings, classifying these payments as 
school authorities for the maintenance of librar- called for by these items. Inelude with pay 
ies used principally by the general public and ments for land all costs of acquiring title, orig 


not exclusively by the schools should be reported inal grading, and improvemelts to the grounds, 
under “special activities.” artesian wells, ete. Include with payments for 
Items 35 and 36. Promotion of health.—Re- new buildings, architects’ fees, advertising for 


port all payments for general promotion of contracts, payments on contracts for construe 
health and distribute them among the various tion, installation of plumbing, lighting, heating. 
kinds of schools and educational activities as and ventilation equipment, ete. 


far as possible. Among the expenses that should All reports of payments for new equipment 
be distributed to the different kinds of schools for general administration offices and all re 
and special activities are “supervisors of physi- ports of payments for the acquisition, construc 


cal training,” “care and upkeep of playgrounds,” tion, or equipment of new buildings for th 
ete. Payments for offices of directors and other general administration should be reported in a 
overhead charges should be reported on the column marked “Administration” on the mar 
mi irgin or on separate sheet under proper heads, gin or on an extra sheet. 
as “clinic,” ete. Items 50-51. Equipment.—All things other 
Items 40 and 42. Payments to private schools than buildings, fences, and similar structures 
and institutions.—Report all payments by the which are adapted to continuous use for in 
school system to private schools and institutions creasing the efficiency or economy of human 
for the care and instruction of children in effort, including motors, power-operated ma 
schools and institutions other than those be- chinery and accessories, hand tools, clocks, 
longing to the school system. These payments pianos, window shades, laboratory apparatus, 
should be distributed as called for by the word furniture and furnishings, desks, globes, maps, 
ing of the two lines, according to the kind of charts, and typewriters, blackboards. except 
schools or institution in which the children are when included in contract for new building. 
kept; if in a day school or night school they wagons, harness, and other things used in trans 
should be given in the columns for such schools; Concluded on Page 43 














School Board Organization and Service 


Extracts from a Report of Mr. D. H. Christensen, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The School Organization. 
the many features of the school law 
1890 that contributed directly 


Among 


enacted in and 


immediately towards increased efficiency in our 


public schools, none was more potent than that 
part of the law which provided for the central 
the 


ization of all authority over city schools 


in one board ot education consisting of ten 
members, two from each of the five municipal 
wards. that 


\ alue. 


It was this provision of the law 
the other 


The 22 districts in this city, each governed in 


made distinctive features ot 
three 
were consolidated into one district. 


dependently by its own board oft trustees 
in number 


There were then three cities of the second class 


Ogden, Provo and Logan—and in each of 
them the board of education was to consist of 


tive members. 


School legislation that has followed the en 
actment of this law has been almost entirely 
constructive, enlarging the scope of the law 


and extending its benefits to communities not 
affected so directly as were the cities of the first 
that the 
law was intended as an experiment to ascertain 
if the 


governing bodies would increase the efficiency 


and the second elass. It would seem 


concentration of greater authority in 
otf the public schools. 
of the 
and now there is hardly a 
the State. 

A eareful study of the L890, in its 


operation during the quarter of a century that 


The most sanguine hopes 


framers of that law have been realized, 


small school unit in 


law of 


has just passed, forces one to the conclusion 
that its framers were far-sighted men—men ex 
ceedingly practical, but with a vision of future 
Three 


children who have passed thru the 


needs and conditions. generations ot 
elementary 
to the benefi 


cent provisions of the law and the wisdom ot 


schools since that time can attest 


the men responsible for 11. 
that 
the board 


A brief analysis of that part of the law 
relates to the election of members ot 


of education, may be of interest. 
that 

LL. 2am 
ten members. 


dents ot 


It proy ides 


Board OT 
Our 


KRduc ation 


lawmakers 


= j 
shall consist oO 


were keen stu 
the school organization. Phi y discoy 
ered thus early what few others had then found 
likely to bi 
in their methods and unsatistae 

Very few cities had dis 
1890. Now 


opinion 


out; namely, that large boards are 
unbusinesslike 
their results. 
this 


unanimity of 


tory in 


covered fact in there is 
tically 


people in favor of small boards, and few people 


prac 


among school 


outside the profession can be found who are 


willing to say anything in favor of the un 


wieldy boards of the past. The old type of or 
ganization has survived in very few progressive 
American cities, and in these it is doomed to 
become soon a part of the history of a passing 
the Utah legislature of 


1890 in creating small boards for cities was in 


epoch. The action of 
reality a forerunner of the commission form of 
government, which has more recently become a 
tixed institution in city 

2. Kach of the five precincts in 
City shall elect two of the 


government. 
Salt 


Lal. 


ten members. Later 


Discussions on school board organization of the 
newer kind rarely take into account comprehensive 
details of the experience of any one community Ex 
pert opinion and broad generalizations that cannot be 


upplied as a 
] 


whole to one or two cities are set before 
school boards, legislatures and the public, when a reform 
movement is under way Quite a contrast to this usua 
method of approach is to be found in a recent report 
of Mr, D, H. Christensen, who dissects the chief fea 
tures of the law controlling the organization of the 
school board of Salt Lake City, and who draws from 
them some generally valuable conclusions. As super 
tendent of the Salt Lake schools for thirteen years 
Mr. Christensen had an opportunity of studying the 
operation of the local law at first hand. His resigna 
tion in 1916 leaves him free to speak frankly and dis 
interestedly.—Editor. 


developments show that this carefully 


thought out movement in the direction of repre 


Was a 


sentative government. A condition, not a the 


ory, confronted the lawmakers. ‘Then, as now, 


many of the most careful students of civil gov 


ernment were firm in their convictions against 


precinct or ward representation in city govern 
ments, because such representation suggests a 


divided patriotism, first to the ward, then to the 
City. 


But our lawmakers were keen enough and 
courageous enough to recognize a local condi 


tion and to meet it. Politically, our city was 


transition period from 


Any 


school law that might have eliminated minority 


then passing thru a 


which it soon emerged. provision in the 
representation on the board of education would 
Klee 


tion by precincts proved to be a safeguard that 


have been disastrous to school interests. 


sutistied all requirements. 


3. One board member shall be elected from 
each precinct each biennium for a term of four 
jears. The term of service is fixed at four 
years. This period is a happy compromise be 


On the one hand 
a desirable board member has opportunity dur 
ing that 


his community, while an undesirable member is 


tween two possible extremes. 


time to render substantial service to 
not permitted to remain in oftice so long as to 
hinder seriously the progress of school work. lt 
is doubtful if any other period of time could 
satisfy all conditions and requirements as well 
us the four-year term. 

t. A member of the Board of Education shall 


receive no compensation for his services. A 


lofty conception of an important civic duty 
prompted the lawmakers to incorporate this 
thought. They assumed, beyond question, and 
fundamentally they were right, that the petty 
politician and the man ot mediocre ability 


would probably not aspire to a position that 
offered no salary as a reward for services, and 
that on the other hand the very condition that 
might this 


to worthy persons 


ordinarily eliminate type of man 


would prove an attraction 


found in every community who are willing to 
accept an important otiice to which no salary is 
uttached, for the satisfaction he gets in serving 


others without thought of material reward. 


Do» The 


place 


board members shall tale 
biennially on the first Tuesday in De- 
the thought in 


here was the removal of the school election trom 


election of 


cember. Obviously one 


mind 
the atmosphere of the general election where 
strife and turmoil too frequently prevail, and 
where one’s fitness for office is sometimes gauged 
by his loyalty to party principle and his devo 
tion to party service. The purpose was beyond 
doubt to provide a condition that would favor 
the the non 
partisan basis in order that the best available 


the re 


election of board members on 


citizens might be induced to assume 


sponsibility of board service. 

| have enumerated the five chief features of 
that part of the law relating to the election of 
members of the Board of Education, and I have 
noted brietly what seems to me to have been the 
thoughts uppermost in the minds of the mem 
bers of the legislature when 


they tramed the 


law. 


} 


in the light of 


suecesstul this law has been in its operation and 


Let us now see experience how 


how well it may be expected to meet present and 


future needs. Some beneficial laws outlive 
their own usefulness when they have created 
new conditions which necessitate new laws. 


Others have a temporary value only, because of 
rapidly changing conditions and inere asing de 


29 


mands brought about by the widened scope of 
educational activities. 
Point L. A 


provision 


When 
into law it 
Salt Lake City 
helped blaze the trail that led in the direction 
of smaller boards and better service. 


board of five members. 


this was incorporated 


placed our city well in the lead. 


Few city 
boards indeed had a membership so small as 
tive. But times have changed and new condi- 
tions have arisen. And then we have had more 
experience, and by the light of this we should 


now guide our feet. 


The general concensus of opinion among 
those that have given this subject study is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the small board, 


seven and five being the choice, with sentiment 
leaning to five or seven. Personally, I am in 
favor of a membership of five. 

A board of five satisfies every valid claim ad- 
vanced in favor of ten. It is said that the com- 
bined wisdom of ten men is greater than that of 
tive. The foree of this claim depends, however, 
on circumstances. Ordinarily it is not true. 
thoughtful deliberative body 
freed from the formality that attach to 
the q problem before a larger 
assembly, are more likely than ten men to turn 
upon it the X-rays of their experience and 
weigh it calmly and deliberately. Where the 
gathering is small each man feels a personal 
responsibility. 


ive men in a 
must 


discussion ot a 


He is likely to be free and un- 
hampered in his thinking and fearlessly frank 
and fair in speaking and voting. Because of 
the feeling of greater freedom he is likely to 
voice his opinion on every important matter, 
and he will probably be brief and to the point. 
The open forum, then, of discussion, becomes 
the melting pot. Each contributes something, 
each gets something, and the final action will 
probably be in line with the best thoughts ad 
Actions large assemblies, 
altho apparently the crystallized opinion of the 
entire body, are sometimes only the sentiments 


vanced. taken by 


of a few strong but biased persons who have 
foisted their 
whom, perhaps many, have shirked the respon 
sibility of hard thinking for themselves because 
they would not 


views upon the others, some of 


have occasion to express and 
defend their opinion. 

The work devolving upon a board of educa- 
tion is not too great, nor arduous for five men. 
In fact forced me to the con 


clusion that where there are ten members about 


observation has 
half of them are likely not to assume the res 


sponsibility of weighing thoughtfully and 
thoroly all questions before voting on them. A 
greater part of the voting consists in the formal 
confirmation of 


reports of committees which 


usually are prepared by fewer than five mem- 
bers. 

The distribution of the work in a board of 
ten is such that few matters, when they come up 
for final action, have had the serious attention 
of more than half the membership. In a board 
ot five each man would feel in duty bound to 
interest himself in the merits of all questions 
that had come before committees. Confronted 
by the fact that he constitutes a large fractional 
part of the board, he would sense the importance 
and dignity of his office, make special effort 
even at a sacrifice of his own personal interests 
to attend all meetings, and, rising to the need, 
he would find keen enjoyment in bringing to 
bear on all questions, until their final solution, 
his best thought and ripened experience. In a 
larger board the attendance of each member is 


likely to be less regular because of lessened 

responsibility. It happens occasionally that, 

therefore, members only sufficient in number to 
Continued on Page 81) 





New York’s Revised Educational Code 


Frederick E. Shapleigh, Secretary, Research Bureau, Buffalo, N. Y. 
¥ 


At 6:20 o’clock on the morning of May 10th, 
1917, there was staged in the Assembly chamber, 
at Albany, one of the most dramatic events in 
the educational history of the State of New 
York. 

After an all night session the Assembly, by 
a vote of 80 to 55, enacted the Lockwood- Martin 
State-wide Education Bill, for cities, which had 
been already approved by a vote of the Senate 
40 to 5. The bill now goes to Governor Whit- 
man. That he will sign the bill is indicated by 
the fact that not only did he advocate it in his 
annual message, sent to the legislature in Jan- 
uary, but he has also consistently supported the 
measure during the campaign for its enactment. 

The passage of this measure is the culmina- 
tion of a long and determined effort on the part 
of the educational leaders of the state to con- 
solidate and simplify the various education laws 
referring to administration of city school 
systems. 

During the last five years, the State of New 
York has been passing thru a situation similar 
to the struggle for a revised educational code 
which was waged a few years ago in Illinois and 
in Pennsylvania. Like the situation in those 
states, the laws in New York relating to city 
schools had become antiquated and exceedingly 
complex. The laws written in the statutes be- 
gan in 1829 and came down to date. They con- 
tained more than 250 separate enactments, 
brought together in 53 different chapters and 
covered about six hundred printed pages. 

The laws are in many cases obsolete. They 
contain many conflicting provisions. Some have 
been amended so many times that it is difficult 
to determine their exact meaning. Every sec- 
tion of some of these laws has been amended, 
in some cases, as many as twelve times. 

These laws were supplemented by more than 
twelve thousand judicial opinions rendered by 
the State Commissioner of Education. Dr. Fin- 
egan, Deputy Commissioner of Education, has 
stated, “There is not a lawyer in the state that 
can take up these various provisions relating to 
the organization of the city school systems of 
the state, as they exist today, and determine 
what the law is in many cities. Understand, 
further, that this law generally has to be inter- 
preted by the layman and not by the lawyers.” 

To coordinate, simplify and abbreviate these 
chaotic laws relating to school administration 
in the cities of the state, was one purpose of 
the new education law. 

Another important proposal of the law was to 
prevent the enactment of special educational 
measures. Every year a large number of spe- 
cial bills have been introduced purposing to 
amend the educational law for the purpose of 
enabling local authorities to meet their peculiar 
situations. 

Many of these proposed measures have been 
necessitated thru the failure of the State Edu- 
cation Law to grant discretionary power to local 
school authorities in matters which should be 
left to the locality. Among such special meas- 
ures coming before the legislature in recent 
years, was the following: ‘To authorize the 
Board of Education of a city to submit to the 
voters of that city, a proposition to expend 
$4,000 for the erection of an elementary school. 
The school authorities of this city did not have 
the power to extend to the taxpayers the oppor- 
tunity to vote on this question without first 
getting permission from the state. 


Another city came to the legislature to ask 
the right to erect a technical high school, and 
thru another special act, to permit the city to 


expend its funds for the equipment of the 
building. 

Such matters as these are purely questions of 
local administration. The State Education De- 
partment felt that the law should confer upon 
the various cities the power to administer such 
questions according to the needs of the locality 
without first seeking authority from the legis- 
lature. 

Moreover while many special bills were in the 
interests of the various educational systems af- 
fected, not infrequently the proposed laws have 
failed to conform to the generally accepted the- 
ories of school management and in some cases 
have threatened to disorganize the school sys- 
tems which they proposed to improve, for in- 
stance: The Mayor of one of the cities in the 
Hudson Valley secured the introduction of a 
bill abolishing the Board of Education of his 
city and giving the Mayor, himself, all of the 
powers of the Board of Education, including the 
power to appoint and dismiss teachers, to ex- 
amine and license them and to fix their salaries. 

Undoubtedly the most striking example of the 
necessity for placing the cities of the state be- 
yond the dangerous possibilities of special edu- 
cational legislation is found in the city of 
Buffalo. 

In 1914 a commission charter was proposed 
for the City of Buffalo. Before its enactment 
Dr. Finegan, of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, called the attention of Superintendent 
Emerson and other educational leaders to the 
fact that the charter did not give to the Board 
of Education, which it created, the broad powers 
which experience had shown would be necessary 
to insure a wise and efficient administration of 
the school system. 

Fearing that the charter might be defeated if 
an attempt were made at that late hour to 
amend it, leading members of the Commission 
Government Association and the newly organ 
ized Public School League of Buffalo agreed in 
conference that the charter, if enacted, should 
be amended so as to vest in the Board of Edu 
cation broad powers, sufficient to operate, super 
vise, Maintain and control the school system of 
the city, to appoint the Superintendent of 
Schools and, upon the recommendation of such 
superintendent, to appoint teachers and other 
necessary experts and employes of the school 
system. This agreement was approved by Mayor 
Fuhrmann, Superintendent Emerson and other 
prominent citizens including both friends and 
opponents of the commission charter. 

The commission charter was enacted, includ- 
ing the sections creating a decentralized four- 
headed school department, with ambiguous defi- 
nitions of the functions and relationships of the 
city council, the superintendent of public af- 
fairs, the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

At this time the State Education Department 
was preparing its preliminary draft of the pro- 
posed general education bill for the codification 
of the education laws of the state. In October, 
1914, after full discussion by the Board of 
Regents and the State Association of School 
Superintendents and other educators, 25,000 
copies of a proposed bill, affecting second and 
third class cities, were printed and distributed 
thruout the state for criticism and suggestion. 
A few months later the proposed bill was modi- 
fied to include first-class cities. The advocates 
of school reform in Buffalo, together with Dr. 
Finegan, prepared a special bill for Buffalo, as 
a means of remedying the faulty educational 
provisions of the commission charter. 


In March, 1915, after strong local opposition 
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to this bill had arisen, the State Education De- 
partment secured the introduction of a general 
education bill which included not only the de 
sired provisions for second and third-class cities, 
but also the desired legislation for Buffalo and 
for New York City. The bill, applying to all 
the cities of the state, was repudiated by the 
same interests in New York and Buffalo which 
had previously held up the special education 
bills for those two cities. The bill was finally 
withdrawn by its supporters to await a more 
favorable opportunity. 

In March, 1916, the State Education bill was 
again introduced with minor changes to meet 
with the desires of various localities. Again 
the bill was withdrawn after a bitter campaign, 
chiefly thru the opposition of certain interests 
in the City of Buffalo. 

In March, 1917, for a third time, the-State 
Education measure was introduced in the legis 
lature. By this time the measure had secured 
the unqualified approval and support of Gover 
nor Whitman, of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, the special committees 
representing the State Council of City Superin 
tendents, the State Teachers’ Association and 
the New York State Conterence of Mayors and 
other City Officials. The measure was also sup 
ported by the Public Education Associations of 
Buffalo and New York City. The bill had beer: 
approved by the Board of Regents and that body 
directed the State Education Department to 
cause the bill to be introduced into the legis 
lature. 

The two cities most affected by the measure 
were the source of the chief opposition. The 
Buffalo Board of Education favored the bill. 
The New York board emphatically opposed it. 
Opposition in Buffalo centered in the leading 
Democratic newspaper, which waged a bitter 
campaign in behalf of so-called “home rule.” 

In New York City, as well as in other cities 
thruout the state, opposition was less aggressive 
than in former years, due to a better under 
standing of the purposes of the bill and the in 
clusion of minor amendments to meet the ob 
jections of various localities. The bill was 
finally enacted by the Assembly, as a Republi 
can party measure. 

The measure, which becomes effective upon 
the signature of Governor Whitman, (a) Codi 
fies the laws, (b) Removes from the city char 
ters all provisions governing education, (c) 
Grants broad powers to local boards of eduea 
tion, (d) Gives large professional powers to 
superintendents. 

For New York City and Buffalo other import 
ant changes were made, as follows: 

In New York the board of 46 members is 
abolished, this unwieldy board to be replaced by 
a board of seven on January 2, 1918. The small 
unpaid board will include two members from 
Manhattan, two from Brooklyn, and one from 
each of the other boroughs. 

The board will have large powers. The super 
intendent will be its chief executive officer. 

The board of estimate loses much of its con 
trol over the school finances. 
termine the amount of money needed to run the 


The board can de 


schools within the statutory limit of 4.9 mills 
for general and special funds. 

This will provide about the same amount as 
the 1917 budget. Above this limit, the board 
of estimate may appropriate such additional 
sums as the Board of Education may need. 

The Board of Education is given full power 
to expend educational funds. It has _ been 
pointed out that this partial financial independ- 
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ence will protect the schools from parsimony on 
the part ot the board of estimate during the war. 

Howard W. Nudd, Director of the Public 
Education Association of that city, declared 
that the measure is “the most significant piece 
of legislation affecting the public schools of 
New York City since consolidation. It em- 
bodies most of the fundamental administrative 
reforms for which civie organizations and cit- 
izens interested in the furtherance of public 
education have labored for years.” 

The educational situation in Buffalo has al- 
ready been outlined. To whatever degree other 
municipalities of the state may have encroached 
upon the school department, in Buffalo alone 
had the city council been able to assume com 
plete control of the school department. 

The liberal ordinances enacted under the com- 
were amended to take away 

3uffalo Board’s power. Its 
plans for school improvements were throttled. 
Finally, when the expected passage of the State 
Code threatened to the Board definite 
tenure of office, the city council, by a vote of 


mission charter 


nearly all of the 


give 


four to one, removed the Board without charges 
and with no stated reasons. At present the city 
has no board, altho the city charter states that 
there shall be a board of education at the head 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 

The new state law provides a remedy for this 
chaotic condition in Buffalo’s school system. 

Under this law the Board of Education will 
have full control of the schools with the excep 
tion of the power to fix appropriations. 

The board will be appointed by the mayor 
with the approval of the council. Members will 
serve five-year terms. ‘The first permanent 
board will be appointed on January 15, 1918. 
The superintendent, instead of being appointed 
by the mayor and council as at present, will be 
appointed by the Board of Education, and will 
be the chief executive officer of the board. 

The board will have full power to purchase 
furniture, equipment and supplies, whereas now, 
all such expenditures must be approved by the 
Commissioner of Public Affairs. The power to 
construct and to repair buildings is also lodged 
with the board. 

All appointments of supervisors, principals, 
teachers and other educational experts are to be 
made by the board, on the recommendation of 
the superintendent. Permanent tenure is fixed 
for teachers and other educational employes. 

Control of finances is lodged with the city 
The board submits an 
itemized budget, which is acted upon by the 
council. 


council, as at present. 


Voters may invoke the referendum. 

It is not expected that the enactment of the 
Lockwood-Martin bill will ‘remove 
the schools from politics” entirely. But it is a 
long step in advance for the cities of the state, 
and particularly for Buffalo and New York 
City. It will be much more difficult henceforth 
for politicians to use the schools, as they have 
done in Buffalo, New York and other cities as a 
means for extending their influence and patron 
age. 


education 


Advantages claimed for the new code are as 
follows: 

1. The edueation law is brief, clear, simple 

and easily understood by the school officials who 
administer it and by citizens who desire to 
secure its proper enforcement. 
2. The law obviates the necessity for the en 
actment of special laws, relieving the legisla 
ture from the annual consideration of hundreds 
of measures which affect the schools directly or 
indirectly. 

3. The law confers broad powers upon each 
city Board of Education, to operate and man- 
age the schools according to local desires and 
needs. 
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JOHN A. CARNAGEY. 
Elected President Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association. 


Mr. Carnagey, who has just been honored by the teachers 
of Kentucky with the presidency of the State Teachers’ 
Association, has been Superintendent of Schools at Danville 
during the past three years and has undertaken there a broad 
reconstruction of the entire school system. Thru his activities 
the erection of a new Junior-Senior High School has been 
begun 


4. The law continues officers, teachers and 
employes who were serving under the earlier 
code, providing permanent employment for all 
educational employes. It also protects members 
of the teaching and supervising staffs in case 
positions are abolished or consolidated. 

5. The law confers extensive powers upon 
cities, eliminating many useless, mandatory and 
restrictive provisions contained in the earlier, 
obsolete statutes. 

6. The law fixes responsibility upon those 
who are legally charged with the administration 
of the school system. 

7. The law does not confer any additional 
power upon the Regents, the Education Depart- 
ment or the Commissioner of Education. 


8. The law recognizes the principle that edu- 
cation is a function of the state, and not a func- 
tion of the municipality, thus giving to the 
school systems of the various cities a stability 
and dignity commensurate with the importance 
of the task of instructing the future citizens of 
the state. 

9. The law, recognizing the principle that 
boards of education should have extensive pow- 
ers separating the schools from other municipal 
affairs, lays the foundation for an early effort 
to secure for the city school systems of New 
York State the financial independence such as 
is now enjoyed by cities in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other states. 

Voluntary organizations of busy citizens, 
united in the purpose to promote the welfare 
of the schools, have been largely responsible for 
the enactment of the new code at this time. 
Particular credit is due the Public Education 
Associations of New York City and Buffalo, not 
only for their direct efforts, but also for the 
activities which they inspired and directed. 

A recent editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post declared “If democracy is to justify the 
best democratic hopes, then every other political 
question that comes up is inferior to the ques- 
tion of the public schools.” 

This is a challenge to American citizenship 
today. No more stirring prophecy of the man- 

which clean-minded, clear-thinking 
American business and professional men are 
meeting this challenge may be found than in 
the work which the Citizen’s Education Associa- 
tion of Buffalo has done in furtherance of the 
Lockwood-Martin Bill. I1t is an indication that 
the average citizen of standing is gradually 
acquiring a true conception of the vital neces- 
sity for good schools, well-managed and free 
from political influences. 
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Only thru this co-operation on the part of the 
citizen, can we hope either to obtain good school 
laws or to administer them faithfully. 


The Organization of the High-School Library 


A. B. Finley, Toledo, Iowa 


During recent years educators have rightly 
been giving much attention to developing the 
courses in manual training, domestic and other 
laboratory sciences. The attention given to 
these courses has been partly the cause of the 
rapid increase in the enrollment of high school 
students. It has added much to the modern 
idea of preparing students for their life work. 
In order to properly teach the students they 
were not only given the textbook for the pre 
paration of the lesson but were also permitted to 
go into the laboratory where they were to “learn 
by doing.” In other courses educators have 
advised the use of a single textbook for each 
course, this general guide to be supplemented by 
outside readings. Some librarians and teachers 
have prepared lists of required outside reading 
and have other lists for additional advised read- 
ing. In some of the courses this material has 
been well organized but in other courses there 
is still much work to be done to get an adequate 
amount of supplementary reading. Even the 
work that has been satisfactorily completed is 
not available for most schools. Only a few of 
the best equipped schools have libraries suffi- 
ciently organized to use to good advantage the 
material that is ready. No one but those who 
have made the effort, can fully appreciate the 
great waste of time on part of both teacher and 
pupil, in gathering even a small amount of the 
desired material in schools where there is not 
sufficient library equipment. 


The well equipped library for the high school 
of today requires from three to eight hundred 
volumes in order to have sufficient material 
for use in the different courses. If the student 
body is large it will be necessary to add dupli- 
cates of a number of the volumes. The modern 
library should be a subscriber to a number of 
the leading magazines for current events and 
should have a file of these magazines for refer- 
ence work. 

The library, to a certain extent, is to History, 
{nglish, Civics and other courses what the 
laboratory is to Physical Sciences. It is a place 
where the student should be taught how to study 
and get results. It should be used as a labora- 
tory where students are taught to be getters of 
knowledge rather than that their minds become 
a granary where prepared bits of knowledge 
are to be stored. The well equipped library will 
have maps, charts, pictures, and specimens that 
will grip the mind of the student when studied 
and thought of in their relation to the textbook. 
Even a short account of some event, or a short 
biography of some man, when read from a refer- 
nce book or magazine, often fixes in the mind 
of the pupil the event or man that has been but 
briefly mentioned in the text. 

Two important questions are involved in the 
organization of the high-school library: How 
to obtain the desired books and magazines with 
the funds that are allowed for library purposes? 
How to get the pupils to make the best use of 
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the library? Most of us are inclined to select 
the books that we feel are important when per- 
haps it would be better to get a list from some 
of the universities that would aid us in select- 
ing the books best suited to the needs of the 
school. Too many times the money that is 
available is not spent advisedly. Generally a 
larger number of books may be had for the same 
money by purchasing from one of the jobbing 
houses. The writer has often doubled the pur- 
chasing power of money in this manner. Some- 
times second-hand books may be purchased at 
less than one-half the original cost. Usually 
these books are in first-class condition and are 
as sanitary as books that have been on the 
shelves for a few months. By wise use of the 
allotted funds a good reference library may be 
built up in a few years’ time and sufficient 
money saved for the purchase of a number of 
the leading magazines each year. Magazines 
may be kept on file and either bound, or con 
veniently arranged, in magazine cabinets. These 
cabinets may either be purchased or made by 
the students of the Manual Training Depart- 
ment. Often students are very glad to assist 
in giving entertainments to secure funds for the 
purchase of the current reading lists. 

After a good working library has been secured, 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, FINDLAY, O 
McLaughlin & Hulsken, Architects, Lima, © 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, FINDLAY, 
OHIO. 


A Sixteen-room Schoolhouse. 
The new Washington School at 
Ohio, is an illustration of the simplest form ot 


Findlay, 


elementary school building for the lower grades. 
It occupies an entire city block of ground so 
that it enjoys ample light and air and affords a 
large play area. The basement of the building 
which is well out of the ground, contains a 
large manual training shop with a stock room, 
and an office for the teacher. ‘The domestic 


science department includes a kitchen, a sewing 
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room and a model housekeeping suite of three 
rooms. Girls’ and boys’ playrooms, lavatories 
and a large room for the boilers and ventilating 
apparatus occupy the balance of the basement. 
On the first floor, there are eight classrooms, a 
restroom for the teachers and toilet rooms. The 
second floor is identical in arrangement with the 
first floor, except that a principal’s office oceu- 
pies the space above the front entrance. 

The building is constructed thruout of rein- 


foreed conerete and brick, and cost $106,197.75. 


The architects are Messrs. McLaughlin & Huls- 


ken, of Lima, Ohio. 
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A Study of Classrooms for Grammar Grades 


As the class is the unit of organization of 
schools so the classroom is the unit for planning 
school buildings, and as educators have concen 
trated their pedagogical methods on class or 
group teaching, so architects have centered their 
efforts for the improvement of school buildings 
on the improvement of the ideal classroom unit 

The following study of a classroom for the 
grammar grades is based on the generally recog- 
nized class of 40 pupils and on the requirements 
of the Massachusetts law concerning the plan 
ning and construction of school buildings. 

The best Massachusetts at the 


present time recognizes 40 pupils as the maxi 


practice in 


mum class which one teacher can handle effec 
tively. The Massachusetts building 
quire that the minimum of 15 square 


laws re 
feet per 
person be allowed for schoolroom floor area and 
that 200 cubic feet of air space per person be 
allowed for schoolroom volume. This will give 
40 pupils and teacher—41 total of 
615 square feet of floor space and 8,200 cubie 


persons a 


feet of air space in each room. 

The Massachusetts law further requires that 
upper elementary schools, 
from the fourth to the 
eighth, classrooms be provided with wall aisles 
2 feet, 8 inches, wide and center aisles 1 foot, 6 


any grammar and 


which contain grades 


The desks usually sold for these 


931/ 


> 


inches wide. 
grades occupy a floor area of 16 inches by 
to 24 inches. 


Combining these figures we find that it is nee 
essary that a classroom for 40 pupils be 21 feet, 


4 inches, wide, and not less than 32 feet, 0 
inches, long. Having a floor area of 6822 


square feet, or in round numbers, 683 feet, such 
a room is 68 square feet larger than the gener 
ally recognized standard, but is not wasteful of 
space in the writer’s opinion. <A space of not 
less than 8 feet, 0 inches, is necessary from the 
front desks to the wall behind the 
desk. If the space is reduced to 3 feet, 0 inches, 


to approach the standard of 615 square feet the 


; 
teacher’s 


open working space at the front of the room is 
so cramped that the movement of the children is 
seriously hampered, and the safety and conven 
ience of the class is badly interfered with. It 
may be confidently stated, therefore, that the 
minimum standard classroom for grades four 
to eight, for 40 pupils, should measure 21 feet, 
4 inches, by 32 feet. 

If then we have 683 square feet for the class 
room area and desire to obtain 200 cubic feet 
for each person, we shall have 8,200 divided by 
683. Roughly, this will equal 12 feet, 0 inches, 
high for our classrooms. 

The recognized arrangement of lighting for 
modern classrooms requires that the windows 
shall be on the left-hand side of the pupils and 
shall extend from a point 3 feet, 0 inches, above 
the floor to within 8 inches of the ceiling. <A 
well established standard requires that not less 
than one-fifth of the floor area shall be glass, 
or that a above shall 
have not than 1363 
The windows should be located op 
posite the pupils and a little to the 
them. 

Figure A with the usual 
heat and vent flues and the accepted form of 
cloakroom which is 4 wide and 
20) feet, 0 inches, The space occupied by 
the classroom, the cloakroom and one half ot 
the heating and ventilating flues gives a total 
length of 38 feet, 9 inches, to the room and a 
total width of 23 feet, 4inches. The entire unit, 
therefore. occupies 902 square feet the 


described 
measuring 


classroom as 
windows less 
square feet. 
front of 
shows a classroom 
feet, 6 inches, 


long. 


mini 
mum area for this type of room. 
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George Hunt Ingraham, Architect, Boston 
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Some Details of Schoolhouse Planning 


James O. Betelle, Architect. 


Moving Picture Booths. 

In the construction of the auditoriums in all 
new buildings, the moving picture booth has 
now become almost as important a part of it as 
the stage. In auditoriums where there is no 
gallery, or in old auditoriums built before mov- 
ing pictures were thought of, a booth as shown 
by the accompanying illustration, makes a very 
satisfactory and practical arrangement. 

This places the booth high up where it belongs, 
and at the same time keeps it off the auditorium 
floor, where it either takes up seating room or 
aisle space, both of which are to be avoided. In 
this case access to the booth ean be had both 
from the floor of the auditorium by the ladder 
located at the side of the booth and from a cor- 
ridor on the second floor back of the booth. 

The lights in the auditorium are controlled 
from the booth as well as from dressing rooms 
beside the stage. It is very important that the 
operator be able to turn off and on all lights 
while changing a reel, or in case the film breaks. 
Signal push buttons to and from the booth and 
stage and an interior telephone connection are 
also desirable. 

The illustration also shows that it is possible 
to recognize the moving picture booth in the 
architecture of the auditorium. Instead of mak- 
ing it a purely utilitarian box to be tolerated 
because necessary, it can be made attractive and 
still express its purpose, which is the test of all 
good design. 

It hardly seems necessary to call attention to 
the fact that the booth should be entirely fire- 
proof no matter what construction is used in 
the building generally. It should also be ven- 
tilated thru the top to the outside air so that 
in ease the film catches fire or an explosion 
occurs there is an escape for the gases. The 
fireproof booth should be so constructed that it 
will localize any trouble and prevent its spread- 
ing thruout the building or endangering the 
audience in the auditorium. 

Music Rooms. 

In all large high schools a room for the teach 
ing of music is a convenience that cannot well 
be overlooked, if any claim is to be laid on its 
including everything necessary to make an up 
to-date building. The accompanying illustra 
tion shows an attractive and successful solution 
of this problem in the South Side’ High School, 
Newark N. J. 

This room is 21 feet wide by 28 feet long and 
contains seats for 56 pupils. It has a black 
board on one wall for the writing of musie and 
a small platform for the instructor and the 
piano. The room is given a more decorative 
treatment and made more attractive than the 
ordinary classroom, keeping it in character with 
the purpose for which it is to be used. 

Care should also be taken to locate this room 
on the top floor and in an isolated section of the 
building, where the singing by the students will 
not interfere with the other classrooms in the 
building. This is especially true in the warm 
months when it is necessary to raise the win- 
dows. Singing lessons in an attractive room 
like this must certainly add to the interest in 
the subject and to the general good work of the 
pupils. 

A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Economy of space as expressed in the great 
est amount of active teaching room and the 
smallest amount of corridors and inactive space 
has been a problem that has worried architects 
who have undertaken the planning of school 
buildings. A building in which this problem 
has been beautifully solved is the new high 


school which is rapidly nearing completion at 
Sharpsburg, Pa. This school was designed by 
Messrs. C. C. & A. L. Thayer, of New Castle, 
Pa., who have erected a large number of school 


buildings in the smaller communities of western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 

The Sharpsburg High School has been de- 
signed to meet the requirements of a small high 
school which offers complete courses and where 
a maximum of classroom space is demanded at 
a minimum of cost. 


The building is located on an inside lot ex- 
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tending thru from one street to the other. The 
site is comparatively shallow and both streets 
are of practically the same importance. The 
architects have, therefore, treated both facades 
of the building as of equal importance and have 
arranged the structure so that one front gives 
admittance to the school proper and the other 
front serves as an entrance to the auditorium. 
The auditorium is the chief feature of the 
first floor. It has a bowled floor which is below 
the level of the balance of the building. The 
arrangement is such that the stage adjoins the 
main corridor and is on a level with the same. 
This arrangement makes possible an additional 
heighth of ceiling in the auditorium and per- 
mits of the use of a folding partition between 
the stage and the corridor. This partition is to 
be used when large choruses and other school 
entertainments are to be given. The balance of 
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SHARPSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, SHARPSBURG, PA 
C. C. & A. L. Thayer, Architects, New Castle, Pa 


the first floor consists of two classrooms, an ad 
ministrative office, a teachers’ room, stock room 
and toilets. 

On the second floor there are four standard 
classrooms, a study hall, physical and chemical 
laboratories, a science lecture room and toilet 
room. 

On the third floor there are three additional 


The Oshkosh 


The new Oshkosh High School which was 
opened on November 21, 1916, presents the solu- 
tion of some rather difficult problems in design, 
arrangement and adaptation to local conditions. 

The site on which the new building has been 
erected contains three buildings, the Beach 
Memorial Manual Training School, the old 
High School and a power plant from which the 
two were heated. The problem was to so erect 
the new building as to take full advantage of 
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Third Floor Plan, Sharpsburg High School. 
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classrooms and a large gymnasium. The roof 
over the gymnasium has been raised to increase 
the ceiling heighth so that basketball and other 
athletic games are possible. The floor construc- 
tion of the gymnasium has been handled so that 
noise will not penetrate to the classrooms below. 
The building will be entirely fireproof and 
will cost, when completed, less than $80,000. 


High School 


the old schools, and at the same time, to produce 
a structure which would be architecturally har- 
monious and educationally of the best type. 

The new building is connected with the orig- 
inal high school, which is immediately behind 
it, by means of two corridors that enclose a 
calisthenics room on the basement floor and 
form a light court above. The old high school 
building has been remodeled in part so that the 
entire group forms an efficient unit. 
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The new building is three stories high and is 
constructed of Bedford blue limestone. The 
design is classical and corresponds very closely 
to the design of the Beach Memorial School. 

The building is intended to accommodate 
1,000 pupils, and provide facilities for a com- 
plete metropolitan high school as well as a tech 
nical high school and continuation school. On 
the ground floor there are four standard reci- 
tation rooms, two small recitation rooms, a fan 
room, and a cafeteria. The ground floor of the 
old building has been entirely devoted to the 
physical education department, and more than 
ample locker rooms and baths have been pro- 
vided in connection with the large gymnasium. 

On the first floor space has been allotted to 
the administrative offices of the Oshkosh school 
system. Rooms have been arranged for the 
superintendent of schools, for the board of edu- 
cation, and for the supervisors of special sub- 
jects. The principal’s suite includes a general 
office and a private office, a book room adjoins 
the main office; the balance of the floor is taken 
up by three classrooms. In the old building 
three study rooms have been retained and the 
balance of the space is taken up by special offices 
for the physical director and the medical in 
spector. 

On the second floor there are four large reci 
tation-study rooms, a bookkeeping room, a type 
writing room and a stenography room. In the 
old portion of the building there are three addi- 
tional classrooms and a Jarge auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 700. 

The third floor includes one large study and 
recitation room, four small recitation rooms, 
chemical and physical laboratories and a science 
leeture room. In the old building a biological 
laboratory, a lecture room, and elementary 
science room, a drawing room and a music room 
have been provided. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the best school type. Lavatories have been ar 
ranged in stacks, and bubbling fountains have 
been placed in different parts of the building. 
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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOLS MUST NOT SUFFER. 

The school children of this great nation are 
our seed corn. We shelter them carefully in the 
granaries—our homes, our churches, our schools. 

Tomorrow these children will be the fruit of 
the day. Even as we care for them so they will 
grow into men and women, beautiful, strong and 
happy. 

Don’t grind your seed corn said Jeff Davis o! 
the Southern Confederacy during the Civil War, 
when the children were to be drawn into the 
maelstrom. 

That warning is as opportune today as it was 
fifty years ago. Shall we, as a nation, forget 
tomorrow? Will today’s problems be so complex 
and overwhelming as to destroy our vision of the 
democracy —the rising generation? No, the 
American people are too farsighted and their 
leadership is too mindful of the future. 

Let us learn from fhe bitter experience of the 
European nations who are engaged in the world 
conflict, the necessity of preventing any and 
every disorganization of regular school work. 
Let us prove that education is not of secondary 
value in the estimate of Americans. Let us 
demonstrate that our school boards and superin- 
tendents cannot be stampeded into hasty par- 
simony but that they realize that education is a 
second line of national defense and a first line 








of home defense. 


MR. POLAND RETIRES. 

Dr. A. B. Poland has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Newark, N. J., schools and his six- 
teen years of notable service have been recog 
nized very fittingly by the board of education. 
The board has by unanimous vote created for 
him the office of superintendent-emeritus and 
has attached to it an annual salary of $5,000. 

Dr. Poland has been for 25 years the finest 
type of American city school executive. Essen 
tially a scholar and scientist, he has been none 
the less a strong executive and man of affairs. 
His leadership has been characterized by a 
warmth and heartiness that has never left teach 
ers, board members or public in doubt as to his 
human interest and sincerity. 

The educational regeneration which Newark 
has experienced has been due entirely to Dr. 
Poland’s initiative and untiring labor. Every 
activity of the schools and of the school board 
has been touched and vitalized by his educa- 
tional wisdom and foresight. No superintendent 
whom we know can point to a finer record of 
constructive work. 

The JouRNAL wishes Dr. Poland many years 
of happy quiet in his semi-retirement. 


A VALUABLE NEW BUILDING SURVEY. 

A valuable form of school survey report has 
just been issued by the Dayton Bureau of Re- 
search covering a study of four new buildings 
which the Dayton Board of Education has 
under construction. The report which is un- 
biased and untechnical describes very briefly 
but completely the four buildings and the ac- 
commodations which they will afford. It then 
discusses the heating and ventilating plants 
which are being installed and shows by facts 
and figures that the board has omitted alto 
gether needed apparatus for humidification and 
has committed itself to a form of furnace heat 
which is not used in any important large city 
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in the vicinity of Columbus. Some glaring dis 
crepancies are also shown in the matter of costs. 
The report then discusses the cost of the new 
buildings in a comparative manner and finally 
takes up the problems of supervision, grounds 
and streets. 

Aside from the criticisms which the report 
makes it appears exceedingly valuable as a type 
of analysis which every school board should 
make in approaching the problem of new con- 
struction. It makes very clear the matter of 
standards of accommodations, provisions for 
special activities, construction, sanitation, play- 
grounds, ete. It argues forcibly, tho indirectly, 
for that kind of economy which places efficiency 
and ultimate cost first and relegates immediate 
low costs to a minor position. 

Similar studies we think should be made in 
every city where war conditions make efficiency 
and economy a present watchword. 


LAST CALL FOR PORTLAND. 

Of the sectional meetings of the N. E. A. 
none has attracted more attention during the 
past two years than the Department of School 
Administration. The interest has been due in 
part, to the high type of speakers, in part to the 
live questions discussed and not in the least to 
the president of the Department—Mr. O. M. 
Plummer—whose warm-hearted and enthusias- 
tic personality has made itself felt thruout the 
Association. 

For the coming summer convention, Mr. 
Plummer has planned a program that exceeds 
all of his former efforts. There will be two 
meetings of the Department on Wednesday, 
July 11 and a final meeting on Thursday, July 
12. The first session will be strictly administra 
tive in program. ‘The speakers will include the 
following members of boards of education: Wm. 
Piggott, Seattle, Wash.; Mrs. Waters, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; Frank B. Wilsey, New York City; 
Stephen Knight, Denver, Colo.; Mae Snow, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; and Jacob Loeb, Chicago, 
Ill. 

The second session will be devoted to schoo] 
architecture and the first report of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of Schoolhouse Plan 
ning and Construction will be received from 
Mr. Frank Irving Cooper and his associates on 
the committee. The speakers will include Frank 
Irving Cooper, Boston, Mass.; W. B. Ittner, St. 
Louis, Mo.; J. J. Donovan, Oakland, Cal.; 
Albert Blair, Seattle; A. A. McDonald, Fargo, 
N. D.; F. A. Naramore, Portland, Ore.: Dr. 
Albert Shiels, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The committee’s work has been recognized by 
five important national organizations of eng! 
neers, architects and school authorities. The 
committee has received a grant ot $6,000 from 
the Carnegie Foundation and its report will 
constitute the first authoritative and general 
statement of minimum standards of schoolhouse 
planning for the United States. 

The final session will be popular in character 
and will take up questions of common interest 
to school boards and teachers. The addresses 
will be made by Pres. Robert J. Aley; Dr. Caro 
line Hedger, Chicago; Pres. Wm. T. 
Portland, Ore. 

The gala event of the Department’s meetings 


Foster, 


will be the luncheon on Wednesday noon in 
honor of Pres. Robert J. Aley. 

We believe firmly that every school board 
should be represented at the Portland meeting 
of the Department of School Administration. 
The problems of the present are heavier than 
any problems have been in the past. The war 
has created new situations and new difficulties 
and there is need for discussing ways and means 
of keeping the schools up to the highest point of 


efficiency. We know no better means of gaining 
a broad knowledge than attendance at the De- 





partment sessions. Every board ought to take 
out an institutional membership and send at 


least one man. 


MOBILIZING THE TEACHERS. 

The teaching corps of city and country schools 
constitutes a great body of citizens that should 
play an important part in the war. While onls 
a very small percentage will be eligible for active 
military service, practically every teacher should 
be prepared to help to the best of her or his 
superior ability and training. Innumerable lines 
of effort are open, especially during the summer 
vacation and every teacher should plan to give 
up the greater part of her holiday to patriotic 
work. Red Cross work, summer gardening, 
social relief, summer camps, home defense, food 
conservation—these are only a few of the line 
of activities that have already become clear. 

And the teacher who is tired and nervous from 
the strain of a year’s teaching need have no fear 
that she will lose her much needed rest by patri 


otie service. A change of occupation, doctors 


and psychologists agree, is as effective a rest as 
idleness or travel or stay at the seashore or in 
the mountains. Such patriotic occupation is not 
only resting, it is inspirational and effective pro 
fessionally. 


NEW YORK’S NEW CODE. 

We publish on another page a summary of 
the new school code which has been passed by 
the New York State Legislature for unifying 
the administration of city schools. The new law 
is a notable victory for the principle of state 
control of education and of local independence 
of school boards. It is the culmination of many 
vears of constructive effort on the part of an 
Deputy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Finegan, of the New 
York State Education Department. 

The new code standardizes the functions of 


able leader in school administration 


school boards and brings them under the gen 
eral central authority of the state. It gives a 
considerable measure of local freedom and pre 
vents interference by the city councils and city 
officials. It clears up the nasty situations which 
have existed for years in Buffalo and New York 
City. Finally the rights of teachers are care 
fully guarded so far as tenure of office is con 
cerned. All in all the code is an epitome of the 
most widely accepted principles ol educational 
administration. 


SUPT. COLE’S VICTORY. 

The Denver situation gives splendid promis 
of permanent readjustment. Supt. Cole won 
glorious victory in the recent election when the 
candidates who favored his retention were 
elected by a vote of ten to one. The new board 
has attacked its problems in a_ business-like 
manner. The spectacular fights of the former 
board are now history and peace has come to the 


teaching corps. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 

The Association of American Colleges has 
adopted a sensible report on academic freedom 
for professors and instructors. ‘This report 
makes clear that the institution is bigger than 
the individual—that freedom is not license. In 
one pertinent paragraph it says: 

“In the second place your committee wishes 
to express the conviction that freedom is too 
often confused with individualism. It is pos 
sible for individual freedom to be purchased at 
the expense of institutional efficiency. It is sub 
mitted that when a new member is added to an 
academic staff, he by virtue of acceptance of the 
position is under obligation to recognize that 
the freedom of the institution must be placed 
before the freedom of the individual. There is 
believed to be no position worth holding in life 
which has not its limitations and limitations 























seem to multipls with the inerease of responsi- 
bility and dignity. These limitations can not 
always be made clear in writing. Sometimes the 
easier to feel than 


It would seem as unnecessary for 


most important of them are 
to explain. 
an institution with a well known history tradi- 
tion and customs to describe in all the condi 
the staff 
must work as for a railroad corporation to indi- 


tions amid which a new member of 
cate to every new engine which it sends out on 
the road that its business is to keep on the track 


built long since.” 


EMPLOYING TEACHERS. 

The most difficult duty which contronts school 
boards during the closing weeks of the seheol 
season is that of employing teachers for the en- 
well organized 


suing year. For no matter how 


a school system may be or how carefully the 
prerogative of the Superintendent in choosing 
and nominating teachers may be safeguarded by 
rule and precedent, pressure will be brought to 
bear upon school board members and on the 
superintendent for persons who are not the best 
fitted for given positions. lriends, relatives, 
prominent citizens, politicians, are always on 
hand to put in a word for applicants, no matter 
how undeserving they may be. 

Just here it is well to remember the effect of 
the inefficient teacher in 
Perhaps an experience of Superintendent F. G. 
Blair of He writes of a 
school district : 


“It may be that some of those who are work- 


a single classroom. 


Illinois is apropos. 


ing out different sorts of school standards for 
measuring school efficiency will finally hit upon 
some method of measuring the serious conse- 
quences of having a poor, failing teacher for a 
whole year in one district. Recently we have 
had conferences with people in the rural school 
where a good teacher had been teaching for 
many years. Finally there was a demand for a 
reduction in the salary of the teacher which re- 
sulted in the going out of the teacher who had 
been so successful and in the coming in of a 
teacher not so well prepared and with not such 
a good record of successtul experience. In a 
short time it was apparent to every one who had 
children in school that the teacher had not only 
lost control of the children but had also lost their 
confidence and respect. It was an easy matter 
for them to make the mistake but it was not so 
easy to correct the mistake. According to those 
who are competent to know, the ill results of 
that poor year’s teaching can hardly be over 
come. It may never be possible to secure a Sys- 
tem that will insure a successful teacher in every 
schoolroom, but we should not be satisfied until 


we have approximated that end.” 


A LESSON OF THE CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL. 

A remarkable educational development of re- 
cent years has been the growth of schools main 
tained by employers for their younger employes. 
Corporation continuation schools have been a 
feature of the most progressive industrial and 
commercial firms. They have extended not only 
to the training of young mechanics in machine 
shops, electrical works, etc., but they are becom 
ing a regular feature of the large institutions, 
wholesale houses, ete. The employers have 
found that it pays them directly to teach thei: 
younger employes the theory underlying the 
practical work which they do every day and to 
extend their general education by lessons in 
English, mathematics, and civics. 

In a_ sense, the corporation continuation 
school is a reproach to the common school sys 
tem which has not fitted the hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who must leave the schools 
between the ages of 14 and 16 for a gainful 


occupation. It is rather clear evidence that the 
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schools have not prepared these children for the 
work which they are doing. 

While in four states public recognition has 
been given to the necessity of this type of edu 
cational work, there appears to be a need for it 
union. If 
employers find that continuation work is nearly 
always followed by more faithful service on the 


in practically every state in the 


part of the employes, if resignations are not so 
and if their 
personal interest and for the interests of thei: 


common workers are keener for 


employers, why would not such work be valua 


at large? The interest of 


the state is certainly not less strong than the 


ble for the country 


interest of a single employer. 

here 
that has been minimized or rather overlooked. 
Lhe end of the present European war is certain 


An important economic tactor enters 


to be followed by a period of intense industrial 
and commercial warfare in which the United 
States will be worsted if its workmen are not 
able to compete with the workmen of Germany, 
England, France and other European nations. 
There is ample evidence that in all these coun- 
tries radical changes in the school systems are 
under way to meet this international trade war. 
The continuation school appeals to us as one of 
the readiest and most effective methods of pre 
paring ourselves for it. The continuation schoo] 
deserves the serious attention of school authori 
ties. 


CHARACTERISTICALLY AN AMERICAN. 

Mr. Francis G. Blair of Illinois, in preparing 
a brief appreciation of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
who has been elected president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, declares that Dr. Finegan is 
German in his thoroness, French in his direct- 
ness, English in his naturalness, Irish in his 
good-fellowship and name, but all in all, a full- 
blooded American. A finer tribute could hardly 
be paid to a true American—could not be better 
characterized. 

After all, this is the good American: all of the 
best traits of the European nations combined. 


AN ENFORCED INCREASE. 
With the greatest 
Board JOURNAL 


reluctance the ScHooL 


announces an increase in the 


subscription price, from $1.50 to $2.00 per year. 
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Every item into the manufacture of 
periodicals, has risen enormously in cost during 


the past two years. 


entering 


In the case of paper and 
similar essentials, the rise has been 100% or 
more, and only by the strictest economy has it 
been possible to keep up the standard of publi- 
cation. 

The amount of the increase in subscription 
price will not equalize the large additional bur- 
dens, nor will it offset the ruinously increased 
rates of postage and the taxes which are shortly 
to go into effect as a result of the government’s 
war revenue measures. It will, we hope, enable 
us to weather the storm and to continue to be of 
service to boards and administrative 
school officers during a time when men’s souls 
will be tried and when the schools will be the 
strongest home defense 


sche 0] 


the defense of the ris- 
ing generation. 


The Officers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation have received an endorsement on the 
Portland Convention from the highest possible 
authority in the United States. Secretary 
Tumulty has written to the Officers the follow- 
ing’: 

“The President directs me to say that he 
sees no reason why the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Convention should be post- 
poned, and that he thinks the kind of pro- 
gram you outline admirably conceived.” 


No better movement could be started among 
the rural schools of many states than a cam- 
paign to abolish unfit names of schools. How- 
ever, picturesque and reminiscent of pioneer 
days, many of these names have lost their signi- 
ficance with the generation that created them 
and, at present, they are ridiculous and even 
harmful. A good name is potent in more ways 
than one. 


Mayor Thompson of Chicago has done well to 
return to the new “small” board of education, 
Mr. Jacob M. Loeb, who has been president of 
the outgoing board during the past two years. 
Mr. Loeb has demonstrated that he is the ablest 
and most fearless man who has sat in the board 
in many years, that the interests of the children 
are foremost in his plans and policies and that 
he is able to handle any situation and with- 
stand every improper influence. 





More Trouble for the Geography Teacher. 
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THE OKLAHOMA PLAN OF TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


R. H. Wilson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In Oklahoma, as in all other States, the rural 
schools present a problem all their own. We 
have 5,951 rural school buildings, which is 
86.6% of the entire number in the State, in 
which we have approximately 350,000 children, 
oer more than 56% of the child population. 
These rural schools are taught by 7,199 teachers 
of whom 35.3% are men and 67.7% women. Of 
these rural teachers 21.9% hold certificates of 
the first grade or better; 45.8% hold certificates 
of the second grade; and 32.3% hold certificates 
of the third grade. This last class have had 
little, if any, previous experience. 

We have invested in buildings and grounds 
and school equipment an average of $19.74 per 
capita for rural children. In the smaller towns 
we have invested $44.45 per capita while in the 
independent districts we have invested $85.37 
per capita. We are spending annually for edu- 
cation on the country child $13.80; on the vil- 
lage child $19.36; and on the city child $22.65. 

In Oklahoma a teacher must be the holder of 
a first grade certificate, or a normal or college 
diploma in order to teach in the independent 
districts and cities. It being a new state, we 
do not have sufficient teachers of this class to 
supply all of the schools. Since the city offers 
better advantages, the rural schools must take 
such teachers as can be had after the city 
schools have been supplied. Until four years 
ago we had no real plan for preparing rural 
teachers. At that time we established a course 
in the state normal schools which would espe- 
cially prepare the young teachers for grade 
work by the time they had finished the academic 
work and were ready to enter the junior year 
of our normals. Since the majority of those 
who go thru our state normal schools must teach 
before finishing the full normal course, and 
since we have emphasized the fact that this 
two-year certificate is given for certain work, 
many of the young people have taken advantage 
of this course. By this method we are furnish- 
ing each year from the Oklahoma state normals 
about 500 teachers of this class. While they 
are not as well prepared for the rural school 
work as we would like to have them, they are 
much better than the average teachers who have 
heretofore taught in the rural schools of Okla- 
homa. The method of issuing the two-year cer 
tificates has proved so successful that two years 
ago we felt justified in asking the legislature to 
permit us to create what we call the normal 
training high school. By this plan we permit 
any high school fully accredited with the state 
university to offer to its seniors the normal 
training course. In order to give this course 
the high school must have a two-year domestic 
science department and a two-year manual 
training department and the pupils must have 
at least one year’s work in each. with one full 
year’s work in agriculture, taught not earlier 
than the junior year by a specialist in agricul 
ture; one full year in American history and 
government to be given in the junior or senior 
year; one semester’s work in psychology; one 
semester’s work in pedagogy to be given in the 
senior year; and one full six weeks’ course each 
to be given in the review of spelling, writing, 
geography, physiology, grammar, arithmetic and 
reading. This review, with the subjects the 
pupils have had in the junior and senior years, 
gives them a complete review of the common 
school branches. They have a special teacher 
known as the director of the normal training 
class who teaches the professional branches and 
conducts the observation work, which must be 
at least one hour a day during the entire senior 
year. 

We have been able to secure the co-operation 
of the county superintendent in every county 
where normal training high schools have been 
established. These superintendents take the 


members of the class to the rural districts, thus 
making it possible for them to observe rural 


school conditions as they actually exist and as 
they will meet them. These classes are visited 
once a year by an authorized inspector or my 
self. The first year we had more than six hun 
dred pupils to take this work. Of course, some 
of them changed their minds and did not finish 
their course but more than five hundred finished 
and received their certificates. This year, more 
than eight hundred are taking the work in 52 
schools and we feel sure that at least 650 
or possibly seven hundred of them will receive 
their certificates and teach in the rural schools. 
This number, with the five hundred who go 
annually from the normal schools, will fur 
nish us with approximately 1,200 new teach- 
ers. Of course, many of them will not. stay 
in the rural schools long because after they 
have received the real experience which they 
should have they will secure better positions, 
but it is doing much to overcome the situation 
as it existed a short time ago. We believe that 
within five years it will be possible under this 
plan to supply our state with teachers all of 
whom will have had at least a high school edu- 
cation with a minimum amount of professional 
work. To supplement this we have organized 
in our six State normal schools and the A. and 
M. College a ten weeks’ summer school in which 
we especially emphasize the academic work. 
The courses are so arranged that teachers can 
take credit work. Five years ago a few of them 
would take credit work and the remainder would 
prepare for examinations. Last year but few 
took review work, and I am glad to say that 
none will be permitted to take review work this 
year. Six years ago none of the county superin 


tendents joined with the state schools in holding 
their institutes and giving their teachers credit 
work. This year only six county superintend- 
ents applied for permission to conduct the old- 
time institute. Upon my recommendation the 
legislature abolished the four-weeks’ institute. 
There was appropriated $35,000 per year for 
the next biennium with which to employ addi 
tional teachers in our six state normal schools 
for summer work. The majority of the teach 
ers who attend the summer schools are rural 
teachers. Since the institute plan has been 
abolished and the system of credit work has 
been thoroly established we have now reached 
a point where we can demand that our teach 
ers have professional training. While it may 
be years before all of our teachers have com 
pleted the normal school course, [| dare say 
that it will not be two years until every one 
teaching in Oklahoma will have had some pro 
We have had to reach this 
by degrees but step by step we have added to 
the requirements and have removed the greatest 
obstacle the four weeks’ so-called county 
normal. 
We have just conducted a rural school cam 
paigm in whieh we endeavored to have thi 
county superintendent in every county have 
someone make an address in each rural school 
district in his county. Many of the county 
superintendents met this call fully, while some 
did not. ‘Whe object of the campaign Was to 
educate the rural people to the fact that their 
schosls aie iivt as good as they are in the city 
and that the two main reasons for their deti 
ciency is, first, they are not spending enough 


fessional training. 


money ci their schools; and second, they are 
not demanding enough of the teachers em 
ployed. Good teachers, like any other good 
product, will seek the best market. Until the 
rural people realize this fully any plan for sup 
plying the rural schools with professionally 
trained teachers must be more or less a failure. 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES IN SCHOOL 


S. Josephine Baker, M. D., Director of Bureau of Child Hygiene 
Department of Health, New York City. ' . 


Theoretically, the control ot communicable 
diseases consists in making a diagnosis sufh- 
ciently early so that the patient may be isolated 
and the infection of others prevented. Practic 
ally, the elimination of infection involves the 
employment of educational and preventive, as 
well as corrective, sanitary and’ hygienic meas 
ures. 

In a discussion of the more common types of 
infections, exclusive of tuberculosis, we are led 
inevitably to a consideration ot their age group 
ing and it is a matter of record, as well as com 
mon knowledge, that the great majority occur 
during that period of life which is properly 
known as the “school age” or from 5 to 15 years 
of age. We speak of the “contagious diseases of 
childhood” and inevitably associate their occur- 
rence with the beginning of school attendance. 
The stigma placed upon schools as foci for the 
dissemination of infection has not been unde- 
served. With regard to the more common types, 
including scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
German measles, whooping-cough, mumps and 
chicken-pox, the curve of incidence begins with 
the opening of the schools in the fall, reaching 
its maximum as the schools close in the spring. 
It is probably of equal, or even greater import 
ance, to note that the curve also follows closely 
the advent and increasing tendency of lowered 
outdoor temperature with the habit of living in 
overheated and closed houses or schoolrooms. 
Both of these factors may be considered as an 
indictment of school life as it still exists in too 
large a proportion of our communities. 


Dangers of Childhood. 

In tuberculosis the causative factors relate 
equally to the school and to the home. If we 
do not definitely regard this disease as one 
mainly incident to child life, at least we are be 
coming increasingly aware that the infection is 
commonly aequired during childhood and that 
the degree of physical resistance of the indi- 


vidual which is to ultimately decide whether 
the infection shall remain latent or shall de- 
velop, depends to a very large extent upon the 
degree of physical health which may be acquired 
during the formative years ot childhood. 
Wi. pened a ae sera ot large num 
ng the winter months, offers 
a unique Opportunity tor early detection ot 
cases of communicable disease. The routine 
control] ol intections by sanitary authorities 
tukes as its starting point the actual reporting 
ot a case of illness; much may then be done by 
entoreing procedures of isolation, but too often 
such notification occurs after the child has had 
abundant opportunity of spreading the infection 
both at school and at home. The ordinary tene- 
ment house in our cities may now be considered 
aus the starting point of most local epidemics ; 
the school, where proper health supervision is 
lnailntained, Call ho longer be accused of holding 
primarily this unenviable reputation. 2 
School medical inspection was instituted in 
this country for this purpose, at first in Boston 
in 1594, when Commissioner Durgin started 
such a system to control an epidemie of diph 
theria. A few years later New York City and 
Philadelphia recognized the value of such a pro 
cedure and at the present time, altho school 
medical inspection has developed to include the 
vastly important control of all matters atfecting 
the health of the child, the early detection and 
exclusion from school of children showing any 
svmptoms of a communicable disease still re 
mains as the part of the system which is primar 
ily the function of health departments. Logic 
ally, the prevention of communicable diseases is 
so closely interrelated with the control of the 
general physical well-being of the child that in 
any well-planned and effective system of school 
medical inspection it is difficult, if not actually 


Continued on Page 42 
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The Folk Arts in Modern Education: 
Poetry—Music—Dancing 


The ancient Greek system of education was founded upon a combination of these three arts. 
All Lyric Poetry needs Music to bring out its beauty. No one thinks of such poems as “Drink 
| to Me Only,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” ‘Flow Gently Sweet Afton” 
i and Home Sweet Home” without associating them with music. 
Dancing is the. Poetry of Motion, measured by Music’s Rhythm. 
In all modern festivals, pageants and community gatherings we make use of the Folk Song and 
the Folk Dance, because they are the oldest forms of human expression, and represent successive 








4 stages in the growth of poetry, history and nationality. 

- The Vi d Vi Record 
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| e Victor and Victor Kecords 

FY are now used universally to furnish the Music for Drills, Exercises, Field Days, Plays, Festivals and 


Pageants in the School and on the Playground. 
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Many schools are using the following records: | 

: HE 
| m Band Accompaniments to American Patriotic Songs Band Accompaniments for Familiar Songs ie 
| { 17580 {America (Samuel I. Smith-Henry Carey) Victor Military Band |My Od Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) (2) Battle Hymn of HE 
4 10 in. 7S5¢ ( The Red, White and Blue (/)avid T. Shaw Victor Military Band 18145 | the Republic (Julia \\ ard Hows Victor Band : H 

| m: 17581 | The Star Spangled Banner (I*rances Scott Key-Samuel Arnold) 10 in. 7Se | Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms (\loore) HE 
{ 4 . Victor Band Z ome, Sweet Home (!’ayne- Bishop Vi-tor Band HA 
IB d (Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile Victor Band | Annie Laurie (louglas-lLady John Scott) (2) Love’s Old Sweet s|: 
E - 18177 Song (Bingham-Molloy) Victor Band Hae 
Hep: Kindergarten Rhythms 10 in. 7Se Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Ben Jonson 2) Flow se 
HE | |) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping (¢ lare T Gently, Sweet Afton (/l}urns-Spilman Victor Band 4 : 
: 18253 Anderson ictor Band . 3h: 
ae 10 in. 75¢ | (1) Theme for High Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer Run- Instrumental Classics P H 5 
lH 8 | ning (3) Theme for Skipping ‘(lara L. Anderson) Victor Band 17917 | Gavotte (Mozart) Gavotte (Gretry Wm. H. Reitz HE 
IH 4 M h agg ar (( wi? I 2) Menuett (From “Don ¢ ovens) a HE 
HA arches : : ( (Mozart) (Bells m. H. Reitz ste 
Hae The Jolly G IM ’ 18216 (‘Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” Wm. H. Reitz oes 
f E N +7 "4 ee Cc sboce' — 10 in sc (Momeni Musical (2) Mazurka Wm. H. Reitz HE 
HE P er Me Medi aoa tis ; an 35493 {Marche Militaire (Schubert Victor Orchestra HE 
HH 35608 y tes es oe ag Gh nll ie | 12 in.$1.25 | Egmont Overture (Beethoven Victor Orchestra "5 
12 in. $1.25 W hite and = Blue; lramp, Folk Dances HH 

Tramp, Tramp; Battle Hymn My Lady Cullen (Country Dance Tunes, Set 4 He 

of the Republic) — 17961 |) (Arr. Cecil J. Sharp Victor Military Band =": 

Victor Military Band in. 75¢ | Daldans (rom ‘Folk Dance Music” =|: 

| Thuaderer March (Sousa Burchenal-Crampton) Victor Military Band HH 

“Vict Hornpipe (From ‘Dances of the People’’) 4 

Me onor 1c} 2 ete SS 

! foe 5 | eee a P| wees 17840 Burchenal) Victor Military Band ea: 

"1 Alexander Conway’s Band in. 75¢ | Rinnce Fada (Top of Cork Road) (From “I enees of yO tig | ) 4 | 

“[—aT" \ urchenal) ictor Military Ban =]: 

In the Park (Karl Dorn) (1: If Allthe World Were Paper (2) Mage onaCree (From © Coun Ae 

18017 slow marchtime) Victor Band 18009 try Dance Tunes,” Sets 5 and 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band HH 
H 10 it ic | Tenth Regiment March t Sc | Rufty Tufty ) Parson’s Farewell (From ‘Country Dance =] 
jf Hall Victor Band | lunes,”’ Set 3) (Cecil J. Sharp) _ Victor Band 24:1 
if | Tideswell Processional March (rom ‘‘Morr.s Dance Tunes, | 
Hs 17846 Set 2) (Arr. by Sharp and Macllwaine) Victor Band Bl 
} in Ss | Goddesses (From “Country Dance Tunes,” Set 4 : | 
Ik B Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp) Victor Band HE 
| = 5 
H Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above selections i; 
4 for you, and supply you with the Victor booklets, 7he l7ctor 2 
| in Physical Fducation,’ and’ New Victor Records for Educational EE 

E Use.’ For further information, write to the Ba 
: Educational Department 
| sh: 
ic . e . ip : 
\ Victor Talking Machine Co. \ 
iF Victor XXV Camden, N. J. Ae 
EE $67.50 special quotation HE 
5 to schools only oe 

















A } \ 
When the Victor is not in use, the HIS MASTERS VOICE 
horn can be placed under the instru 
ment safe and secure from danger 
and the abinet can be locked to pro 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people 
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Catalog A 





Automatic Sciopticon, complete, $38.00 


Other Lanterns, 





‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


The Trench Weapons 


of modern school efficiency are the articles of Visual 
And facing a more than possible 


Depletion in the Ranks 


of the teaching forces, the school of today finds 
Visual Instruction no longer a mere aid but a real 


The cause of education MUST GO ON 
generation must be as well or better trained than 
this. The stern necessity cannot be avoided. 


If you run short of teachers you MUST increase | | 
The American school must be kept | | 


In the new slide catalogs we have listed lantern slides, per 
se, and in arrangement, pedagogical, and selected for maxi- 
mum teaching :fficiency. They illustrate almost every course. 


And to project these slides there is no instrument like the 
Automatic Sciopticon with 400-watt gas-filled Mazda lamp 
and automatic slide changer. 


Catalog H—History and Civics 


Catalog E--Geography and Industries 


Agriculture 


MclIntos 


$25.00 up 227 Atlas Block 


the next 





Holden Book Covers 


is like trying to Save 
Time by setting back 
the hands of the clock! 


Using Free 
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without the 
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Company 
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SEE THAT EVERY BOOK GIVES YOUR TAXPAYERS 


the two to three years extra service these 
Durable, One-Piece Covers Provide 


Free Samples on Request 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 
SPRINGFIELD, -:- 
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CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DIS- 
EASES IN SCHOOL. 
(Continued .from Page 40) 
dangerous, to attempt any separation of func- 
tion or authority. 
Schools Deserve First Consideration. 

As a working program I would submit the one 
followed by the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the 
Department of Health of New York city for the 
past six years. 

The school building and its maintenance de- 
serve first consideration. Classrooms should be 
large enough to provide at least three hundred 
cubie feet of air space for each pupil; each 
room should have direct sunlight at some period 
of the school day. Each child should have an 
individual desk with aisles at least two feet 
wide between the rows. Dry sweeping and dust- 
ing must be prohibited and proper oil dressing 
provided for the floors. Pencils should be in- 
dividual and collected at the end of each day 
in separate stout manila envelopes, marked with 
the name of the child, so that distribution may 
be made each morning. Lastly, and most im- 
portant, adequate and free ventilation, with the 
provision of air at the right temperature and 
degree of humidity, is imperative. 

In the school building, cloakrooms with in- 
dividual ventilated lockers, or hooks placed at 
wide enough intervals so that the children’s 
outer garments shall not be in contact, are 
essential. The further installation of drinking 
fountains or the use of the individual drinking 
cup, the elimination of the common towel and 
the provision of adequate and cleanly toilet and 
washing facilities, will all provide the needed 
surety of the first line of defense against the 
spread of infection in the school. 

Many of the above installations and methods 
have not yet been attained in the New York 
city schools. The board of education, so far, 
has not placed in operation any effective plan 
for adequate ventilation or cleaning of class- 


rooms, proper washing facilities or well 
arranged cloakrooms, but it is hoped that these 
important matters will receive attention within 
the near future. 

The main control for the prevention of the 
spread of communicable diseases in schools is 
dependent upon the system of school medical 
inspection. It is evident that such a system, to 
be effective, must rely upon such an early de- 
tection of symptoms which may indicate th 
onset of a communicable disease that the child 
may be excluded from school attendance and 
properly isolated at home before he has had an 
opportunity of infecting others. In other words, 
the child must be excluded upon suspicion. If 
we wait until an accurate diagnosis can be 
made, the harm has already been done. 

How Records are Obtained. 

In New York City each day, each school re- 
ceives a printed list of all cases of communi- 
cable diseases reported to the department of 
health on the previous day. At the opening of 
the school session, this list, with a special blank 
book, is sent to each classroom, where the 
teacher enters the name of each pupil in the 
class who is noted on the list or who is a mem- 
ber of the family of the patient. Such children 
are excluded at once to await further action of 
the division of contagious diseases of the de- 
partment. The book is then returned to the 
school nurse, who reports each day to the school 
inspector where two or more cases of any one 
disease have occurred in any one classroom. 
Thereafter, the inspector visits that class each 
morning, examining each child for any evidence 
of illness and excluding suspicious cases. If the 
disease is diphtheria, cultures are taken from 
the throat of each child and all cases showing 
the presence of the diphtheria bacillus are ex- 
cluded. 

Each day each school, except a few in the out- 
lying districts, is visited by the school doctor 
or the school nurse. The teachers are instructed 


to send to the doctor’s room, as soon as the 
classes assemble, every child who shows any 
evidence of illness in any form. Upon reaching 
the school, the doctor or nurse examines, in a 
room set apart for this purpose, (a) all such 
children referred by the teachers as suspected 
eases of illness, (b) all children returning after 
having been ill, and (ec) all children who have 
returned to school after any unexplained ab 
sence. At this time, any child who shows any 
symptoms which might indicate the develop 
ment of a communicable disease, is excluded 
from school attendance. Cultures are taken in 
every case of sore throat and the child is ex 
cluded. Within 24 hours the child is visited at 
his home by an inspector, who makes the diag- 
nosis, either isolating the case and transferring 
it to the supervision of the division of econ- 
tagious diseases, which thereupon assumes con 
trol, or, if no communicable disease has devel- 
oped, allowing the child to return to school. 
About 80 per cent of the excluded children are 
found to have true cases of communicable dis 
ease; the loss of one day’s schooling for the 
remaining 20 per cent is of small consequence 
when compared with the effectiveness of this 
early exclusion. 
Nurses Perform Early Work. 

Trained nurses have been almost exclusively 
used for the past two years for the purpose of 
early detection of the symptoms of suspected 
communicable disease, and because nurses are 
trained to detect symptoms and are not required 
or expected to diagnose, the percentage of cases 
where the presence of a communicable disease 
is afterwards confirmed averages the same as 
when physicians were exclusively employed for 
this purpose. 

The early detection of tuberculosis results 
from observation of children who have been 
losing weight, appear flushed or hectic, with or 
without an accompanying cough, or who are 
designated as suspicious cases by the school 
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Of the five senses, sight most 
the eye is greatly 


asily influences the mind. 
simplified by Bausch & Lomb 


Balopticon Mic 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


has placed the Balopticon in a class by itself. Besides greatly 
simplifying operation and furnishing clearer, more evenly 
distributed illumination, this lamp requires much less current 
to operate than the corresponding 
A. C. Are. 

The combination models project both 
slides and opaque objects (maps, speci- 
mens, photos, ete.) Interchange be- 
tween the two forms of projection is 
instantaneous. These models range in 
price from $45 up. Models for lantern 
slides only $25 up. 


It has side fine adjust: 
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Price, $34. Other 


Simple microscopes, $2 
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optical 


The Accepted Standard 
The recent adaptation of the new Gas-filled Mazda Lamp In our extensive line will be 
adapted to the stringent requirements of educational work. 
Accurate, sturdy, able to withstand the most exacting usage. 


FS 2 is a great favorite with educational institutions. 


The new crystal black finish of base and arm will be found 
remarkably durable and reagent proof. 


models, $18 up. 
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doctor as a result of his regular physical exam- 
ination. Such cases are referred to the bureau 
of preventable diseases, which sends a diagnos 
tician to the child’s home to make the detailed 
or repeated examinations necessary to confirm 
the tentative diagnosis. 

A monthly routine inspection of all children 
in each school, the physical examinations with 
consequent follow-up visits to adjust insanitary 
and unhygienic home conditions and to secure 
proper treatment of physical defects, are added 
preventive measures. In addition, at the end of 
each school day, the principals send to the 
school doctors a list of all children who have 
been absent from school for more than three 
days for any unassigned eause. ‘These children 
are visited at home by the doctor and many 
eases of unreported, and therefore uncontrolled, 
eases of communicable diseases are discovered 
by this so-called “absentee visiting.” ] 

This brief outline enumerates the main fea 
tures of our system. The results may be stated 
even more briefly. 
this system went into effect, it has not been nec 
essary to close any public school in New York 


During the six years since 


eity on account of an epidemic of communicable 
disease, and in only a few instances has it been 
considered wise to close a classroom. This latter 
action in each instance has been taken not be 
cause we have considered it the best procedure 
but because the principal or teacher has become 
unnecessarily apprehensive after the occurrence 
of a few cases of illness in children who nor 
mally attended the class in question but who, 
except in isolated instances, were not in school 
during the period of incubation. 
Keep Children in School. 

In this connection, I wish to emphasize the 
wisdom of keeping children in school rather 
than closing schools in the presence of commun 
icable diseases in a community. School contact 
instances of infection are rare if the system of 
school medical inspection is at all adequate, and 


the presence of the children in the classroom 
each day, where they can be systematically ob- 
served for symptoms of approaching illness, 
offers a far greater degree of safety to the child 
and protection to other children than can be at 
tained by allowing them to be in their homes or 
on the street in indiscriminate contact with 
other children. 

By following the system outlined above dur 
ing the six-year period since the organization of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene, out of an average 
school population of 800,000 children in New 
York city, an average of five thousand, or less 
than one per cent, have been necessarily ex- 
cluded from school each year because of the 
presence of a general constitutional contagious 
disease. 

Such control may be exercised in any com 
munity, and the school, instead of being the 
focus for the dissemination of communicable 
diseases, may become, because of its very adapt 
ability to control, one of the most valuable 
methods we have of limiting the spread of com- 
municable diseases in any community. 


FINANCIAL PRACTICES IN CITIES AND 
TOWNS BELOW TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND. 

(Concluded from Page 28 
portation, fire-fighting apparatus, including 
hose, extinguishers, ete. (For convenience, 
lighting, plumbing, heating, and ventilating 
equipment are considered as part of the build 

ing.) 

Item 58. Inelude 
also any excess of the amount paid for supplies 
purchased for a storeroom over the amount 
issued on requisition, and expenses for school 
lunchrooms carried on by school funds. 


Miscellaneous payments 


Receipts. 
Items 62-64. Subventions and grants.—In- 
clude all subventions and grants whether ob- 
tained from income from State funds, from 


leases of school lands, from appropriations, or 





from general property, business or poll taxes, or 
from fines and penalties. 

Item 65. Appropriations from city treasury. 

School systems that are administered as de- 
partments of the city government will report 
after Item 65 the aggregate appropriations from 
the city treasurer for the use of school systems 
less any amounts that are derived from specific 
sources and are used exclusively for specific 
school purposes. These generally include 
amounts that for independent school districts 
would be reported after Inquiries 62, 63, 64, 71, 
72, and in some cases 66. All amounts deducted 
as above directed from the aggregate appropria- 
tions should be reported on these lines as in the 
case of independent school districts. 

Item 78. Sales of equipment and supplies. 

Include receipts from sale of textbooks and 
supplies to pupils; also any excess of the amount 
of supplies issued on requisition from a store- 
room over the amount paid for supplies; also 
receipts from lunchrooms carried on by school 
funds, from admission to publie entertainments, 
ete. 

Fiscal Statistics. 

“In order to determine the cost of any par 
ticular part of our system of education, it is 
necessary not only to have adequate statistics 
concerning pupils and teachers, but also a re- 
port of fiscal statisties differentiated, not only 
with regard to the purpose for which money is 
spent, but also with regard to the special types 
of schools which are found in a given city. The 
form of report recommended by the committee 
provides for such differentiation as will enable 
anyone to make adequate comparisons among 
the several cities of the United States, and at 
the same time, calls for a system of accounts 
which will make it possible to discover the cost 
of particular types of schools within the system 


itself. 
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Hygiene, says about 


ware of imitation. 
an imitation. 


even when being built, 


it, it is not affected. 


(non poisonous ) 


Send for circulars telling of this. 





Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. 
Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 


ZINOGLIN' 


“Arnold-ized” ZiNC paint 
is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Be- 





“All Interior Trim Shall Be 
Dahlstrom Metallic Products” 





The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 


10 Blackstone Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 


That is how your specifications 
for school buildings should read. 
You will be assured of accurate 
fit. Every piece will be uniform 
in design and color that would 
with 


be impossible to obtain 


wood. In using 


Dahlstrom Metallic 
Products 


you eliminate the maintenance 
charges for refinishing and _ re- 
placing cracked, decayed and 
warped wood. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Products 
are fire-proof, vermin- proof, 
decay-proof, sanitary and_ per- 
manent. They protect property 
and life against loss by fire. 








In specifying Dahlstrom prod- 
ucts vou secure not only quality, 
but service as well—— our facilities 
enabling us to promptly execute 
any size order. 








Get the facts and figures from 

















A Letter to the School Officers of North Dakota 


State Supt. N. C. MacDonald of North Da 
kota, in the April issue of the Educational 
News Bulletin, addresses an open letter to the 
school-board members of the state. The letter 
is printed in the hope that the State Educa- 
tional Department may be of service to school- 
men in solving difficult problems and in meet- 
ing opportunities and responsibilities as they 
arise. It is pointed out that the school officers 
number 10,500 and that they provide for 151,647 
school children, at an annual cost of $7,475,008. 

The letter does not attempt to give in detail, 
the powers and duties of school officers, but it 
indicates in a brief way, a few major lines of 
action, which can profitably be emphasized. 
These are: 1. Business management; 2. Co- 
operating with teachers and superintendents; 
3. Advocating rural school betterment; and 4, 
Observing and enforcing school laws. 

1. Business Management. As school officers 
you operate the biggest single business concern 
in the state. Thus it is very important that as 
good business managers you exercise the utmost 
care to see to it that in erecting and equipping 
buildings and in similar matters, the taxpayers 
get value received for their money. No plans 
and specifications should be accepted until ap 
proved by this Department. No contracts 
should be let until the school board has con 
sulted with the county superintendent to get 
his ideas as to what is best in the way of build 
ings and equipment; and no teachers should be 
hired or dismissed without first consulting him. 
He is your paid professional advisor in these 
matters, and he should be consulted and his ad- 
vice followed where possible. 

2. Co-operation with Teachers and Superin- 
tendents. In co-operation there is strength. 
There is no business anywhere that needs more 
co-operation than that of the public school bus- 
iness. But sometimes you will find therein the 


least and the poorest kind of co-operation; and 
when you do, you may be very sure that you will 
find a poor school. In the matter of co-opera 
tion, good school officers will consult with the 
superintendents as to the matter of hiring and 
discharging teachers; they will aid heartily and 
unreservedly the teachers in all their undertak 
ings for the improvement of the schools. 

As school officers, you should plan to visit the 
schools at least once each month. You may not 
be skilled in the science and art of school man 
agement but there are a lot of things that you 
will know. For instance, you will know whether 
or not the seats are too small or too big, whether 
or not the library is complete or incomplete, 
whether or not the floors need scrubbing, and 
the stove needs fixing, whether or not the closets 
are in a sanitary condition, whether or not the 
pupils are orderly and industrious and whether 
or not the teacher has a kindly interest in the 
welfare of her school. These are some of the 
things you will find out by visiting the school; 
and when you find that these things are not as 
they should be, it will be your duty to do your 
part in getting these matters into proper shape. 

Again let me say, don’t fail to visit your 
school at least once a month and oftener if pos- 
sible to get acquainted with your teacher and to 
find out the needs of the school. Visit the 
school at the beginning and make a little speech, 
placing yourself on record in favor of a good 
school. It will do you good and the young 
woman who presides as teacher will do much 
better work for the same money. Much mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction 
will be found to result from the fact that teach- 
ers and school officers do not know each other. 
So get acquainted in the school term. The 
teacher may possibly be some young high school 
graduate who doesn’t care whether the school 
keeps or not. In fact she may be what you 


consequent 


sometimes call a “young snip,” not only indif 
ferent, but haughty and insolent. She may not 
know enough to invite you to visit your own 
school, and when you do go, she may even fail 
to ask you to take a seat or to make that speech 
But you have lived longer and so it will be up 
to you to exercise the patience of Job and the 
wisdom of Solomon. She is father’s 
daughter. Your daughter may some day be far 
away, so treat her kindly. Have your wife in 
vite her to your home to meet the young folks. 
Bid her the time of day when you meet her on 
the road. Visit her school and tell her about 
the good things you hear about her work. Do 
ing so, I will venture to assert that you will have 
a thoughtless young woman transformed into a 
good teacher. At any rate, it is your duty to 
play your part and to play it on the square. 
Then there is the county superintendent. You 
may have opposed him at the last election, but 
he is your superintendent now, and as such, he 


some 


is your professional and legal adviser in all 
school matters. So where doubtful, consult him 
mn all such matters and, if possible, follow his 
idvice. Don’t fail to do this, particularly in 
the matter of hiring and discharging teachers. 
Stand back of your teacher and of your county 
superintendent in all their efforts to serve your 
schools. It will be well worth your while to 
do so. 

3. Advocating Rural School Betterment. It 
is in this field that the rural school officer can 
render some of his best service for the school 
ehildren. All sehool directors should be bold 
and fearless advocates of rural school better 
ment. This calls for an open mind, a study of 
reports and bulletins, and attendance at educa 
tional meetings. As school officers, you should 
always contend for and support the very best 
things in publie school teaching and adminis 
tration. If you don’t believe in standardization 
(having the school meet the standard requir 
ments for classification and_ state 
if you don’t believe in 


aid ), you 


ought to resign at once; 
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Globe-Wernicke Bookcases and Filing Cabinets in the 
office of a school. 


You Can Rely Absolutely Upon 


Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets Wood and Steel 


For Quality, Durability, Finish, Low Price and as Improved to the 
hesitate to buy Globe-Wernicke Products because their Reputation guarantees your satisfaction. 


tensive line of filing cab- 
inets made will be found 
in the Globe - Wernicke 
Catalogue No. 817-J.S. 
With this a book explain- 
ing Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Universities, Col- 
leges and Schools will be 
included, this latter be- 
ing a good book for every 
educator’s desk. 


For Sectional Bookcases 
ask for Catalogue 
No. 115-J. S. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 
BRANCH STORES 

New York 4 
Chicago 2 

Boston! 
Philadelphia 

St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. 


highest degree of Perfection. 





High School Superintendent's Office in which Globe- i de 
Wernicke Bookcases and Filing Cabinets are used. _ 


You do not 
The most ex- 





consolidation, you are surely a back-number 
a school officer. But most 
of you do, and the rest of you soon will believe 


and out ot place as 


that the two greatest tactors in rural school 
betterment are standardization and consolida- 
tion of rural schools. You now believe that the 
heart and soul of any school is a well-trained 
teacher. Your belief is well founded, but have 


a well-trained teacher in your school? Ii 
not, why not? There is only one way to keep a 
well-trained teacher and that is to pay her well, 
to treat her kindly and to co-operate with her 


you 


in making the school the very best possible. 

}. Observing and Enfore ing School Laws. 
There has been and there now is too much ot 
violation of the school laws. In this matter 
every school ofticer should exercise the utmost 
care to see to it that he and his household are 


models in matters of school law observance and 
As school ofticers, you should be 
that all the laws relating to your 

duties are fully and properly ob 
how would answer 
Is the compulsory attendance 
law properly observed in your district¢ Is your 
teacher legally qualified, holding a valid permit 


enforcement. 
very sure 
and 


lor 


(jue stiols: 


powers 


served. instance, you 


r 
LILCs¢ 


or a certificate? Do you have at least the mini 
mum term of seven months? Is there a flag in 
each school and used as required’ Is your 


school properly built and equipped¢ Are the 


closets in a sanitary condition ¢ Is your library 
modern and complete? Do you provide for the 
sinking fund? Are your reports accurate and 
made on time? Unless you can answer “yes” 
to each one of these, it means that your board is 
failing to perform its full duty. These and 
several other things are definitely and plainly 
required by law. 

To conelude, there are vast responsibilities 


and golden opportunities conferred upon you by 
the laws of the state. It is to be hoped that 
you fully realize the importance thereof and 
that no word or deed of will 
credit to your office. 


yours bring dis 











THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 








EDUCATION FOR WAR CRIPPLES. 
A Suggestion for Trade Education. 

Mr. James O. Betelle has addressed to the 
Mayor of Newark, N. J., a letter concerning the 
education or rather re-education of men who 
become disabled in the course of the war with 
Germany. The letter is suggestive to school 
boards since it foresees a condition which Eng 
land, France and Germany have begun fully to 
realize as a serious one and which they are meet- 
ing as best they can. Mr. Betelle writes: 


Hon. Thomas L. Raymond, 
Newark, N. J 
Dear Mr. Mayor: 

In these perilous days when we are about to go 
to war, we should look ahead and give some 
thought and preparation to the poor unfortunates 
who, in defense of their country, have become 
permanently crippled, lost their sight, or are 
otherwise partially disabled. 

There can be no disputing the fact that the 
best means of enabling the returned soldier, crip 
pled or partially disabled, to take care of him- 
self, is thru the agency of vocational training 
and this can best be done at an industrial school 
such as the board of education now has in mind 

In other words, this new industrial school 
should not only be designed and equipped for 
the education of the youth of the city but also 
for the re-education of the soldier when he re- 
turns disabled from the front, in order that he 
may be given a chance at least to earn something 
and not be a total charge upon his family or the 
community. It should also be made sufficiently 
large not only to take care of the youths seek- 
ing instruction, but also in order that it will not 
be necessary to refuse admission to the returned 
soldier for want of room. 


Canada is now building trade and industrial 
schools and making all preparation to do this 
important work at the close of the war. In fact, 
at the present time many disabled soldiers who 


have returned, are attending special classes in 
the regular schools, and some have made such 
good progress in this new work, that permanent 
positions have been found for them in factories 
with good pay. 

Within a very short time some of the new 
trade schools, planned with this end in view, will 
be finished and Canada will be in proper shape 
to do her duty by the defenders of the country. 

Possibly yourself and the committee having 
the matter in charge, have already considered 
this particular use of the industrial school, but 
in any case [I thought it would do no harm to 
bring the matter to your attention. 

Very truly yours, 
James O. Betelle 
Newark, N. J., April 7, 1917. 


A CALL TO SERVICE. 

State Supt. N. C. MacDonald of North Dakota 
has issued a stirring appeal to the teachers, 
superintendents and school boards of the state 
urging that they show their loyalty to the coun- 
try and that they urge upon the students the 
need of engaging in some line of work which 
will help in time of war. 

The letter is reproduced below: 

To the Teachers, the Superintendents, and the 
School Officers of North Dakota: 

As you know, we are a nation at war with an 
enemy, powerful and resourceful. Each and 
every teacher and school official, and each and 
every public and private school must now show 
in a definite and concrete way their loyalty to 
the cause of human rights and blood-bought lib- 
erties. The schools in town and country, the 
city high school as well as the one-room rural 
school, have their part to play in the world’s 
great tragedy. At whatever the cost in blood and 
treasure, we must do our part to help bring the 
war to a speedy and successful end. The loyalty 
to be shown and the services to be performed are 
of a two-fold nature. 

First: Every teacher, 


superintendent, and 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE BUBBLER 


you get a cool refreshing drink from a bubbler that is 
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Hall in New Philadelphia High School, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


HE training pupils receive at your school is the foundation of 

their future careers 

Environment has a decided influence on their conduct. Encourage 
neatness, orderliness and systematic methods by providing your school 


HERGERS STEEL locKEeaS 


so each pupil may have a separate locker for his clothing, lunch, books, 
Chis privacy fosters responsibility and contentment. 

Berger’s Steel Lockers are finished along artistic lines and will be 
a permanent credit to your school. 
sanitary, fire retardant, and require small floor space 
ciple of construction provides for future changes—an equipment can be 
entirely rearranged or new units added without cutting a single piece 

Our engineering department will suggest an economical arrange- 
ment to meet vour needs. 


Write for full parti ulars and Special Folder Y. A. S 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, O. 


Branches Boston 
Minneapolis 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The unit prin- 
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school board officer should make doubly sure that 
no words or deeds of theirs could be construed 
to mean disloyalty. Thus everywhere above the 
schools the flag should float; everywhere enlist- 
ment in the army and navy should be encour- 
aged; everywhere the soldiers-in-arms and their 
dependents should be treated with especial re 
spect and consideration; and everywhere songs 
of loyalty and sentiments of patriotic pride 
should be a part of the daily school program. 
Let the schools of the state, in matters pertain- 
ing to the ideals of liberty, justice, equality, and 
fraternity show that they are the citadels of 
these ideals of the people. 

Second: The National Government has issued 
a request asking that every available acre be 
put into crop. In this respect our state has a 
special and major duty to perform. More than 
ever before we will not only need to garner care- 
fully the products of our farms but to increase 
greatly the yield of these farms. A large part of 
the world will look to us for food. Soldiers, to 
battle bravely, must be well fed. We must do 
our share. Town and country schools must co- 
operate to increase greatly the farm products. 
Farm labor is scarce and as the war progresses 
will be searcer still. The older boys and girls, 
and particularly those in the high schools and 
higher institutions of learning, whether they live 
in town or in country, should take special pride 
in upholding the integrity and honor of the coun- 
try by doing their part in increasing the yield 
of the farms. The younger boys and girls in 
town and country can do very much by using all 
vacant lots and plots of ground for the raising 
of vegetables. Then the managing boards of the 
schools of the state should plan to open the 
schools not earlier than October first, with a 
spring vacation of four or five weeks, and then 
keep the schools open thru June and July when 
there is less and cheaper farm work to do. This 
would make available, and with a minimum loss 
of school time, some five thousand of the older 
boys at a time when labor is scarce and wages 
are high. Let there be no idle school people, 
young or old, during this time of war and stress. 


Therefore, let us not forget that as Americans 
we are proud of our schools and of our country, 


and that as such we have traditions to uphold 
and duties to perform that we cannot shirk nor 
shift; and remembering these things let us re 
solve to do our plain and simple duty, surely and 
justly, fully and bravely.—N. (. MacDonald. 


A WAR MEASURE TO PROMOTE SANE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 

The policy adopted in Great Britain during the 
war time in which school children 11 to 13 years 
of age were recruited for agricultural and fac- 
tory work has now been revealed as short-sighted 
and standards too recklessly set aside are now 
being restored. It is urged that America learn 
from the experience of England in this regard. 

A plan which will make the best use of chil- 
dren, both small and large, without harm to any 
of them, has been offered by the National Child 
Labor Committee of New York City. The plan 
which has the approval of every state, county 
and city superintendent, secretary of agriculture 
and labor, state commissioner, children’s bureau 
and the Council of Defense, aims to organize chil- 
dren to serve in war time in the production of 
foodstuffs and to safeguard them against over- 
work and general neglect. 

In operation, the plan divides children into 
two classes, namely, those 14 years old and over 
who may be hired out for farmwork, and those 
under 14 years who may be used to advantage 
in cultivating home gardens. In employing 
younger children, it is advised that summer agri- 
cultural faculties composed of teachers, scout 
masters and others be organized, that vacant lots 
be secured and funds raised to pay for preparing 
the ground. It is further urged that the local 
school boards adopt a rule that children enrolled 
in agricultural work be given credit in lieu of 
regular school attendance from June 1 to Octo- 
ber 1. No general exemption must be allowed 
which will turn children out of school without 
providing both occupation and supervision. The 
children who are designated for home gardening 
must be under the direction of the summer 
faculty and must not be permitted to overwork 
or to perform duties which are beyond their 
strength. 

In the case of the older pupils who are sent to 


HE ARMOR | 
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the farms, it is suggested that each state create 
a committee of school officials to confer with the 
state agricultural department and farmers’ or- 
ganizations, to meet whatever need there is of 
child labor and draft regulations for it. No child 
may be under 14 years of age and no child shall 
be permitted to work more than eight hours a 
day nor more than six days a week. A special 
permit from the state committee of officials is 
necessary, stating that the child has been ex- 
amined and found physically fit for work and 
that the farm to which he is to be sent is a gsuit- 
able place. In the matter of housing, it is sug- 
gested that the children live in camps, under the 
supervision of scout masters, playground direc 
tors or other school officers. They may be sent 
to the farms or fields where they are needed each 
morning and may be returned to the camps in 
the evening, thus keeping the living conditions 
under control and relieving the farmers of the 
responsibility of housing them. 

It is believed by the Committee that the plan 
will not only utilize properly the human re- 
sources of the country and enable the children to 
do what they can, but will regulate their work 
for the best interests of themselves and their 
employers, and help supply the country with 
food. Information about the plan may be ob- 
tained by writing to the National Child Labor 
Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Chicago, Ill. The school management commit 
tee of the board has recommended that simplicity 
and economy be observed in the graduation ex- 
ercises in view of war-time conditions. It is 
recommended that expensive costumes and frivo- 
lous decorations be eliminated and that all con- 
tributions of the class be turned over to worthy 
organizations such as the Red Cross. 

Muscatine, Ia. Supt. Ira H. MelIntire has ad 
dressed the teachers in the schools asking that 
they co-operate in promoting farm and garden 
work during the summer. Children of 14 years 
and over will be encouraged to take up farm 
work. Younger children are urged to do their 
part in cultivating school and home gardens. An 


Continued on Page 19) 
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See that Bubble! 


Fully an inch and a half from 
the lips to the cup. 


All bubble cups are law proof. 
Very few are germ proof. 
Clow Bubble Cups are both. 


Send for Drinking Fountain Catalog 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Established 1878 


534-546 So. Franklin Street CHICAGO 
Sales Offices 
New York Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
Works 
Chicago, fll. Newcomerstown, Ohio Coshocton, Ohio 
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“EBCO” fixtures have 
been especially designed 
for schoolhouse installa- 


tions. 


“EBCO” fixtures eliminate 


ACT NOW Now 





is the 
time to buy the fix- 
tures for that sani- 
tary change you 
are contemplating this va- 
cation period. Write us at 


once to help you plan your 
new toilet rooms. We 


maintain an engineering department for 


this service. 


“EBCO” 
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THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Ist Nat. Soo Line Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY, 101 Park Ave. 
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fixtures elimi- 
nate all unsightly wall 
All vitiated 
air is drawn thru the fix- 
tures themselves and 
passes out of the flue vents. 


ventilators. 
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-~-! Wm. B. Ittner, 
Architect 





“WOLFF PLUMBING” retards School 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff Plumb- 
ing. You can’t afford to let your schools’ 
reputation suffer by putting in cheap, a 
unsanitary plumbing, with its endless 
train of expense. 
fixtures last as long as your building. 





FOREST AVENUE HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Wolff plumbing 


Building Depreciation 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
WOLFF MFG. 
Manufacturers of 
PLUMBING GOODS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
General Offices: 601-627 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 


Sanguinet Bros. j . 
Plumbing Contractors 


CO. 
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employment bureau has been opened in the super- 
intendent’s office where boys over 14 years may 
register for farm work. 

Boston, Mass. The board decided in April to 
discharge on May first, all employes who are not 
citizens of the United States, or who have not 
filed their intention to become citizens. Seven 
teachers have been dismissed. 

Hillsboro, O. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion that high school students who sign a pledge 
that they will devote their vacation to agricul- 
tural service will be excused for the remainder 
of the semester. Students who are called into 
military or naval service will be gtven full credit 
for their courses. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has appropriated 
an additional $5,000 for the extension of schoo] 
gardening, making the total for gardens, instruc- 
tors and supplies $13,625. Plans have also been 
made for canning and drying as much of the 
garden products as is possible with limited equip- 
ment. 

Saginaw, Mich. School gardens will be planted 
to potatoes and beans this summer in an effort 
to make the gardens of more profit to the com- 
munity. A number of vacant lots have been 
secured which will also be planted to these two 
crops. 

Philadelphia, Pa. All pupils over 14 years of 
age and in good standing in class, who have the 
consent of their parents, may enlist in farm or 
industrial work without loss of promotion or 
diplomas, according to a new rule of the board. 

The State Board of Education of Kansas has 
addressed the school authorities of the Sunflower 
State, urging that boys and girls be encouraged 
to enlist in farm and garden work. 

Supt. R. G. Russell of St. Louis County, Mo., 
declares that 75 per cent of the 25,000 school 
children in the county have begun the cultivation 
of a corn crop. Each pupil has charge of two or 
more rows. 

Under the direction of Supt. R. J. Condon, each 
school in Cincinnati, O., is an enlistment station 


for farm work. All boys 14 years or over who 
have the consent of parents, may be excused 
from attendance to work on farms. The school 
authorities continue to have control over the 
students and the hours of labor. 

The first war garden in Cleveland was dedi- 
cated April 16th by the Rockwell School, at East 
Third Street and Rockwell Avenue. 

Detroit, Mich. Charles A. Gadd, business man 
ager of the board, has given notice to the prin- 
cipals of public schools that the United States 
flag must be treated with respect at all times and 
that every effort must be made to impress this 
fact on the pupils. Mr. Gadd emphasizes the 
necessity of careful handling of the flag in con- 
nection with its display. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has begun a sur 
vey of the teaching force to determine whether 
there are any aliens on the payroll. 

New York, N. Y. A vacant lot census has been 
undertaken by the public schoo] teachers to de- 
termine the amount of land available for raising 
foodstuffs. It is especially necessary to know 
the location of lots, the number that will be 
usable and the size of each. The city is to be 
districted and assigned to teachers who will work 
as far as possible in their own neighborhoods. 

Chicago, Ill. More than one hundred high 
school students have entered upon a two weeks’ 
training course at the Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. The boys represent the student 
body of three high schools. 

Philadelphia, Pa. More than 14,000 elementary 
and high school students, including four hun- 
dred Boy Scouts, have been organized into 125 
clubs for garden work. The clubs will meet 
weekly under the direction of the teachers to re 
ceive instruction in garden literature and to per- 
form actual gardening work. Each member is 
allowed a minimum of one hundred square feet 
for vegetables. 

Washington, D. C. Plans have been made to 
form an organization of ex-cadets of the high 
school for instruction in military science. 





Asst. Commissioner L. H. Carris of New Jersey 
has issued instructions that food production and 
conservation take precedence over all forms of 
manual training work in the schools. School 
authorities are advised to use discretion in util- 
izing time and funds of manual training depart- 
ments to the end that food production may be in- 
creased. 

In his report, Mr. Carris urges that school 
boards use discretion in designating shop teach- 
ers for organizing and supervising garden work 
in the summer, retaining them at a suitable 
salary. Boys over 13 years of age may enroll in 
a junior industrial army for farm service, and 
boys and girls now engaged in garden work, 
may be enrolled as members of a junior indus- 
trial army and form a part of the home garden 
division. Domestic science teachers may well 
prepare to organize canning clubs and give dem- 
onstrations to adults in the school kitchens. Sew- 
ing teachers should be prepared to organize their 
work as soon as it becomes clear that the need 
has arisen. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board has ruled that 
teachers and other employes who serve in the 
war shall not suffer any loss of pay during the 
time of service. Their places will be restored to 
them when they return. 

New York, N. Y. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing that all high-school students 
who have expressed a desire to enlist in war ser- 
vice, shall be excused from further school at- 
tendance and given diplomas of graduation. 

A schoolboy army has been planned for Michi- 
gan to furnish boys in camps, from which they 
may be sent to farms each day to work. The 
camps will be in charge of picked men who will 
look after the living conditions of the boys and 
give such military training as Is possible with- 
out hindrance to farming. 

Columbus, O. About 225 high school boys 
come under the provision of the board, granting 
diplomas to such as enlist, provided they have 
done satisfactory work. 

Westfield, Mass. Under the direction of Supt. 
C. E. Fisher, four platoons of high school ‘stu- 
dents have been formed for military drill. Drills 
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If you don’t see it here ask for our 


Jets so located that lips can’t even come near. 
are Guaranteed for Five Years 


GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Order Your Drinking Fountains 
NOW for Installation During Vacation 








All Glauber Bubblers 


In every line of industry the de- 
mand exceeds the supply and this 
is also true in the case of bubblers 
and drinking fountains. Our 
bubbler capacity is large, but it is 
already overtaxed, and we are 
fearful that those who delay may 
be kept waiting. ORDER NOW. 


The GLAUBER line is entirely 
complete, a bubbler for every type 
of installation. 
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are held four afternoons each week, from four to 
five o’clock. 

In an effort to relieve the possible stringency 
of farm laborers due to the war, State Supt. F. 
G. Blair of Illinois has issued a circular to super- 
intendents and school-board members, urging 
that they permit male students of 14 years or 
over to work on farms during the spring and 
that they give full credit for the year’s work. 
The circular reads: 

“T'o School Superintendents and Officers: 

“The present want and price of foodstuffs 
threaten the welfare of our state and nation. 
While all feel the effects of these abnormal con- 
ditions and prices, the burden falls most heavily 
upon the working people. To relieve this un- 
usual situation, unusual adjustments and sacri- 
fices must be made by all institutions and in- 
dividuals. 

“It has been suggested to me that the schools 
of the state can render a real service in this 
crisis by arranging to excuse on the ist day of 
May, without loss of credit or standing, all boys 
beyond the age of 14 years who desire to work 
on farms or in truck gardens during the sum- 
mer months. I know how impossible it is to 
find exact equivalent for two months of study of 
school subjects measured in terms of days’ work 
on the farm, but I am sure if the will to do so 
is present, the way to do so will be found. 

“Therefore, with a view to encouraging all 
schools to render such a service, I am advising 
all school superintendents and school officers in 
Illinois to provide a plan whereby any boy eli- 
gible to receive a working certificate shall, upon 
assurance that he has employment upon a farm 
or in a garden, be given such working certifi- 
cate and along with it a guarantee that upon his 
furnishing evidence that he has spent the sum- 
mer months in farming or gardening, he shall be 
admitted to his class at the beginning of the 
school year without loss of credits or standing.” 

Denver, Colo. To instill in the school children 
a spirit of loyalty and to impress them with the 
feeling of patriotism in the present crisis, Supt. 
Frank Clark has addressed a communication to 
all principals and teachers suggesting ways of 
arousing interest. The suggestions read: 


1. Let each day’s session of each school be 
opened by the singing of “America,” “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” or “The Red, White and Blue,” 
or some selection equally patriotic. Let this be 
accomplished reverently and joyously as lovers 
of our nation and of universal liberty. 

2. Let the message of the president, as read 
before congress on Tuesday, April 3, be read be- 
fore the pupils of the high schools and of the 
grades from the fourth or fifth and above. This 
address is worthy of study along with the second 
inaugural of George Washington and Lincoln’s 
xettysburg speech and will take its place among 
the great American literary classics. It was read 
in all the schools of France. 

3. Let the teachers observe the spirit of loy- 
alty to America and to humanity unequivocally 
and yet kindly and charitably, remembering that 
we have among us children of varying national- 
ities, whose love for the old home land is strong. 
We have malice towards none, but charity for 
all, and in the spirit of love of God, of humanity, 
of democracy and the common people of all races 
we can do a world of good in thus showing an 
appreciation of the great mission of the United 
States in the family of nations—that is, to up- 
hold the rights and privileges of the masses and 
to help all people to the enjoyment of the same 
privileges by us inherited from our fathers. By 
thus doing we shall develop and strengthen and 
preserve our own liberties. Such is our ambi- 
tion, and such our prayer and our service. 

High-school boys by the hundreds have filed 
application in person and by letter, at the offices 
of the Chicago board of education to do farm and 
garden work in Cook County. Boys who have 
relatives or friends on farms have already ob- 
tained places with them. The remaining stu- 
dents are in readiness to receive calls from 
farmers who desire such help as boys can give. 
The board has ruled that those who satisfactor- 
ily complete the summer’s work will be given 
credit the same as for regular school subjects. 

Detroit, Mich. The board, in May, permitted 
men teachers to pursue a course of training at 
Culver Military Academy for two weeks, with- 
out loss of pay. 

Patriotic day was observed in the schools of 


Louisville, Ky., on April 23rd. Patriotic pro- 
grams of music and speaking were given. 

Supt. Charles B. Boyer of Atlantic City, N. J., 
recently addressed the colored people of the city 
on the subject of preparedness. He urged the 
boys to enlist for farming and other work that 
would tend to increase the farm yield of New 
Jersey. Parents were urged to give their con- 
sent to the enlistment of boys and girls in agri 
cultural work, and girls especially were urged to 
practice food conservation in the home. 

Baltimore, Md. The board has adopted a rule 
providing that all teachers and other employes 
hereafter entering the service of the schools shall 
be required to take the oath of allegiance at 
their Own expense. Teachers at present em 
ployed are exempt. 

High school boys of Des Moines County, Ia., 
who have been raised on farms have been per- 
mitted to withdraw from school to work at home. 

Chicago, Ill. The girls of the Starret School 
are knitting and making bandages for the Red 
Cross. At Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, the girls are 
making bandages and compresses and knitting 
sweaters. The Francis Parker School has opened 
a Red Cross room end a group of girls have be: 
gun preparatory reiief work. 

Louisville, Ky. A survey of available city lots 
for gardening purposes has been made. School 
children will engage in the cultivation of these 
garden plots under the direction of the super- 
visor. 

The students of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College have offered their services as farm 
laborers. 

The University of Minnesota has decided that 
members of the university faculty who enlist in 
the officers’ reserve training camp shall draw 
their salaries in full up to July 31 next. The 
provision applies also to employes of the busi- 
ness department and to members of the univer- 
sity official staff. 

A model farm unit of one hundred boys has 
been established upon a farm near Chicago. The 
boys are selected by the board from a list of 
volunteers. It is planned to provide a thoro 
farming course, with military training, scouting, 
marching, first aid, cooking and hygiene. 
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A Brief Statement of Facts 


“NONCO”’ FIXTURES are the result of half a century of experience in manufacturing Plumbing Fixtures for schools. We know just the kind 
of Plumbing Fixtures you need in your schools and we are prepared to supply the demand. 
wear than any other equipment in the schools. 
various styles of Drinking Fountains now in use in schools thruout the United States. 
solve your problems. A complete catalog filled with illustrations made from actual photographs of our fixtures is yours for the askirg. Before you buy 
Any one of our offices listed below is ready to serve you. Get our catalog. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. Rdwardeville, Tl. 


We know and you know that toilet room fixtures get more 
We want you to know that our line of goods is not limited to toilet fixtures alone. We manufacture 
Our engineers are experts in their work and will gladly help you 
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School Lands and Funds. 

An arrangement between county board of edu 
cation and sectarian college, under which col- 
lege, out of common school funds, is paid tuition 
fees for county high school pupils, is violative 
of the Kentucky constitution, § 189.—Williams 
v. Board of Trustees of Stanton Common School 
Dist, 191 S. W. 507, Ky. 

Schools and School Districts. 

An allegation that a school district has been 
dissolved by popular vote will not give equity 
jurisdiction to try the question of its existence 
Shriver v. Day, 114 N. E. 918, Ill. 

Petition to enjoin formation of a consolidated 
school district is subject to demurrer, the acts 
and proposed acts alleged and complained of, 
tho characterized as unlawful and harmful, being 
only such as are justified by the Missouri laws 
of 1913, p. 722.—Gross v. Moreland, 190 S. W. 
961, Mo. App 

For the purpose of giving notice of the calling 
of a meeting to consider the consolidation of a 
school district, the posting of eight notices and 
four plats is not a compliance with the Missouri 
acts of 1913, p. 722, { 3, requiring the posting of 
ten notices and five plats—State ex inf. Burges, 
ex rel, Marbut v. Potter, 191 S. W. 57, Mo 

A notice of election for a consolidated school 
district showing that a petition had been signed, 
what territory had been included, and stating 
when and where an election would be held, is 
not objectionable as not advising the voters of 
the proposition to be voted upon.—Heaton v 
Consolidated Independent School dist. of Ran 
dolph, 160 N. W. 906, Iowa. 

The notice of an election upon the proposition 
to create a consolidated school district need not 


recite the number of signers upon the petition 
or affirmative action by the board looking to the 
election or the approval of the petition by the 
board or the county superintendent.—Heaton v. 
Consolidated Independent School Dist. of Ran- 
dolph, 160 N. W. 906, lowa. 

A school corporation does not cease to exist, 
nor is its liability on indebtedness changed, by 
change in its name and boundaries.—Security 
State Bank of Faulkton v. Cadavour School Dist. 
of Beadle County, 160 N. W. 850, S. D 


School District Government. 

Under Wilson’s revised and annotated statutes 
of Oklahoma for 1903, §| 3057, as amended by the 
sess, laws of 1903, c. 14, art. 4, 1, the maximum 
salary of a county superintendent of public in- 
struction at the advent of statehood, was $1,200 
per year.—Shelton v. State, 162, p. 224, Okla, 

A county superintendent of public instruction 
is not entitled to receive pay from the county for 
expenses in attending teachers’ meeting.—Shel- 
ton v. State, 162, p. 224, Okla. 

Nor for acting as a member of board of county 
examiners.—Shelton v. State, 162, p. 224, Okla. 

He is entitled to compensation for visiting 
each school, but not for visiting each room in 
the school.—Shelton v. State, 162, p. 224, Okla. 

Women qualified and desiring to vote in elec- 
tions concerning schools are, by Kentucky 
statutes, § 4535 h, subsecs. 1, 2, and section 1550, 
subsec, 17a, required to register only when regis- 
tration is a prerequisite to men voting therein.— 
Payne v. Providence Graded Common School 
Dist., 191 S. W. 477, Ky. 

School District Property. 

Where election for erection of schoolhouse was 
nullity because not called in manner provided by 
law, a proposition adopted at such election can- 
not be enforced tho supported by a majority of 
legal votes in district—Cline v. Wettstein, 162, 
p. 271, Kan. 

In the absence of statute, no action can be 
maintained on a public contractor’s bond given 
to the owner of property for labor and materiai 
furnished, unless there is a provision in the bond 





promising to pay the materialmen.—Reiff v. 
Redfield School Board, 191 S. W. 16, Ark. 

Action may be maintained by a materialman 
on a public contractor’s bond executed, pursuant 
to statute which provides that it shall inure to 
the benefit of those furnishing labor and ma- 
terials.—Reiff v,. Redfield School Board, 191 S. 
W. 16, Ark. 

The surety on bond of a contractor for a 
schoolhouse given under the Arkansas acts of 
1911, p. 164, § 2, is liable to a materialman for 
the price of materials actually used in the build- 
ing, tho the directors refused to permit the 
surety to complete the building and expended 
more than was necessary in completing it.—Reiff 
v. Redfield School Board, 191 S. W. 16, Ark. 

Taxation. 

Under the act of congress of July 30, 1886, q 4, 
school district of territory cannot become in- 
debted to an amount which, including existing 
indebtedness, exceeds four per cent of value of 
taxable property therein, as ascertained by last 
previous assessment.—School Dist. No. 89 of 
Caddo County v. Van Arsdale, 162, p. 741, Okla. 

Where aggregate debt of school district in 
territory exceeded four per cent of value of tax- 
able property in district, so that its contract for 
erection of schoolhouse was void and it con- 
verted completed schoolhouse, contractor or his 
assignee had no action for conversion.—School 
Dist. No. 89 of Caddo County v. Van Arsdale, 
162, p. 741, Okla. 

A school district warrant is not under the 
Oklahoma laws of 1911, c. 80, 5, a valid charge 
until registered by treasurer.—Bank of Chelsea 
v. School Dist. No. 1, Rogers County, 162, p. 809, 
Okla. 

Under the Kentucky statutes, § 4481, posters 
by which trustees give notice of election to vote 
bonds for school purposes may be signed by a 
single member, who presumably acts with its 
authority, as its president or secretary.—Payne 
v. Providence Graded Common School Dist., 191 
S. W. 477, Ky. 

Teachers. 

A valid contract for employment of school 

teacher can only be made at a meeting of direc- 
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Substantial, Look Well and are 
Exactly Suited to the Purpose 


These are three very important qualifications of Kewaunee 


Laboratory Furniture. 


It is Substantial—- Kewaunee is built to serve its purpose for 


the life of your school. 


It Looks Well—in inherent beauty of material and perfection 


of finish, Kewaunee easily leads. 


It is exactly suited to the purpose for which it is built. 
Therein lies the true secret of Kewaunee superiority. 


We have a book that will interest school executives planning 
new equipment. It is free, with our compliments. 


EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


OFFICES: 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
44 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, O. 


LABORATORY FURNITU 


BRANCHES: 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


About 2 Carloads of Furniture on Display at each Office 


tors of school district at which all of them are 
present, or of which all had notice.—School Dist. 
No. 69 of Yell County v. Hundley, 191 S. W. 
238, Ark. 

Where plaintiff's contract as a teacher pro- 
vided for term of nine months, Held that, where 
school was closed for month by board of health 
on account of contagious disease in district, 
plaintiff was entitled to full compensation— 
Board of Education of City of Hugo, Choctaw 
County v. Couch, 162, p. 485, Okla. 


LEGAL NEWS. 

Holding that no man can serve two masters, 
the District Court of Wilkesbarre, has entered a 
judgment of ouster against Mr. W. J. Houser, as 
a director of the school board at White Haven, 
Pa. The case came before the court on the peti- 
tion of a citizen who objected to the member- 
ship of the defendant because he is the manager 
and chief owner of a local illuminating plant 
which furnishes heat and light to the White 
Haven school district. The defendant argued 
that the law which prohibits members of school 
boards from furnishing materials or labor or ser- 
vice to the schools does not apply to him because 
his firm is a public service corporation and as 
such has no alternative in furnishing light and 
power to the schools. The court, in its decision, 
while admitting that defendant’s corporation is 
a public carrier, held that it is still a private 
enterprise so far as ownership and benefits are 
concerned over which the public has no control. 
As such it is contrary to the school law that an 
owner act as a member of the school board so 
long as the company benefits from school con- 
tracts. 

State Supt. C. P. Cary of Wisconsin has recent- 
ly warned school-board members against enter- 
ing into contracts whereby material is to be 
furnished or services rendered to a municipality 
with which fiduciary relations have been estab- 
lished by election or appointment. The Supreme 
court of the state has ruled that it is absolutely 
illegal for any town, village, city, county or 
school board to enter into a contract with one of 
their number even tho it is done in good faith. 
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QUALITY AND UTILITY 


in Laboratory 
educational institution that 
and Utility in Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Equipments pro- 
vides its students with standards of value. We 
guarantee Quality and Utility. 


“ r P| 
FALES LABORATORY DESK 
We are the exclusive manufacturers of the Fales 
Laboratory Desk—patent applied for—the most 
economical desk in the market. 

Write for the descriptive circular. 
Send for Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Catalog No. 8 and Laboratory Furniture Catalog 
Call at our display rooms. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Furniture. Any 
insists on Quality 


> 








1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago, III. 








The ruling was given in the case of a town 
board in the Badger state, where the chairman 
had sold $434 worth of bridge material to the 
town in the latter part of 1914. A taxpayer of 
the town brought suit for the recovery of this 
amount, claiming that the manufacturer as chair 
man of the board had laid himself liable to the 
town in the amount named. 

The lower court to which the case was first 
brought, came to the decision that the sale had 
been made in good faith and that the terms of 
the sale were entirely within reason when the 
value of the material was considered. The 
Supreme Court which reversed this decision, 
ordered that judgment be given in favor of the 
plaintiff, for the benefit of the town in the 
amount of $434, with interest thereon from the 
first of December, 1914. 

The Lockwood bill regulating the selection of 
school boards in New York State, and limiting 
the membership of the New York board to seven, 
has been approved by the Republicans and Demo- 
crats and will shortly be acted upon in the state 
legislature. 

Under the provisions of the bill the mayor, 
next fall, must appoint a new board composed of 
two members from Manhattan, two from Brook- 
lyn and one each from the other three boroughs 
Financial independence will be given thru the 
provision directing an annual tax of four and 
nine-tenths mills for the support of the schools, 
which would provide about $500,000 more than 
the appropriation in the present city budget. 

A law relating to consolidated schools was 
recently passed by the Iowa legislature, which 
promises to make it more difficult to form con 
solidated school districts than under the present 
law. The law makes the county superintendent 
the authority in determining the boundaries of 
the proposed consolidated school districts. The 
demand for a consolidated district must be 
acted upon by the superintendent, but in case 
his action is unsatisfactory, an appeal may be 
taken to the county board including the super- 
visors, auditor and superintendent. 

The law provides that when the election is 


held, the voters within the city limits of any city 


in the district shall vote separately from the 
voters outside the city, and that the proposition 
must carry in both city and county. No separate 
ballot boxes may be provided where the proposed 
district does not include a city of more than one 
hundred inhabitants. 


School boards, in fixing tuition for Oregon 
school pupils from outside districts, cannot con 
sider the cost of construction of buildings, ac 
cording to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, The Court in rendering its decision, held 
that school districts are entitled to receive for 
the education of such students, the actual cost 
from the educational fund, which includes 
salaries, caretakers, supplies, lights, telephones, 
water, insurance and repairs. The decision was 
given in the case of School Dist. No. 24, Marion 
County, against County Supt. Smith. 


The Supreme Court of Kansas has upheld the 
right of a board of education to require graduates 
of parochial schools to pass an examination for 
entrance into the high school where the courses 
of study in the grade and parochial schools are 
not the same. The court maintains, however, that 
where the textbooks and the course are the same, 
the board may not require such students to pass 
an examination. The court has ordered that the 
Parsons school board admit the children of a 
parochial school who have completed the regular 
eighth-grade course. 


The Attorney General of New Hampshire has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that pensions to 
teachers may not be granted, but that the pro- 
visions of the Mothers’ Aid Law are constitu- 
tional. 

Attorney General Reed of Nebraska has given 
an opinion in which he holds that high schools 
which do not give normal training instruction to 
the required number of students, are not entitled 
to share in the appropriation for normal training 
provided in the revised law of 1913. He does say, 
however, that if desired, the legislature may 
appropriate a fund for normal training, to be used 
at the discretion of the state superintendent for 
the support and benefit of schools which do not 
meet the requirements of the law. 
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Music Appreciation 


‘‘Music is enjoyed more by having 
the interest of its hearers directed. ’”’ 


CHILDREN are delighted to find the 
music on Columbia Appreciation Records 
and the word-pictures on Columbia 
Teaching Cards, suggesting fairy revels, 
the thrill of mystery, the play of toys, the 
blending of colors, the awakening of day, 
the hush of night—the beautiful in life. 
Boys and girls are so happy to find in 
music a form of symbolism that relates 
and co-ordinates with their own fund of 
stories, poetry, play and experience. 


“MUSIC MOODS?” is an educational 
bulletin, giving ways of directing the 
interest of music listeners. It explains 
how interest is stimulated through Mood. 
It teaches how to obtain a heightened 
appreciation of music by focusing the 


attention through appealing to the imag- 
ination. 


‘‘Music Moods” 


is in reality a Teacher’s Manual. 
It has created more interest 
in music than any treatise of 
recent years. 


Copy of “MUSIC MOODS,”’ 
together with a sample Columbia 
Music Appreciation Teaching 
Card will be sent to you free if 
you will fill out and mail the 
attached coupon. 
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SERVICE 


IS THE TRUE BASIS OF 


VALUE 


“FIXED” desks offer a purely physical value. “MOULTHROPS” 
offer educational service and value also. They become a supple- 
mental and active factor in the hands of competent teachers in 
developing classroom activities of varied interest and usefulness. 


PRICE is no longer a barrier against the enjoyment of 
“Movable” service. In spite of general conditions 
we are able and glad to announce new models and lower prices. 


The most important cities in the country are recurrent purchasers 
and satisfied users of standard equipment 


MOULTHROPS 


Also smaller cities, towns and rural districts in abundance. 


ESTABLISHED FACTS ARE SIGNIFICANT 
TRUTH IS ULTIMATELY IRRESISTIBLE 


We invite inquiry and your careful investigation. It will be to your 
interest as well as ours. Let us demonstrate at your convenience 
our motion picture film presentation of classroom desk service. 


WE ARE SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF MOULTHROPS 

















MODEL ‘“B”’ MODEL ‘*M” UNIVERSAL 


LANGSLOW-FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO... 15 St. Clair Avenue, N. E 
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PRINTING DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


Printing Outfits ranging from $300 up are being installed in the public schools daily. Aside from its superior 
educational advantages printing is the most economical manual subject that can be installed in a school. 


Suggested Lists of Material for Manual Training or Vocational Instruction will be submitted when request is made to the nearest Selling House, or to the 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 421 Fourth Street, South 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 


43-45 West Congress Street 
210-212 West Monroe Street 
646 Main Street 

Ninth and Walnut Streets 


602-604 Delaware Street 
1621 Blake Street 
121 North Broadway 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 820-822 Mission Street 
PORTLAND, ORE.. ; 
SPOKANE,WASH., Sprague Ave. and Browne St. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE, 





This 
Printing 
Outfit 


including 
Press and all 
necessary 








accessories 


COST 
$700 


ss & 


It 
accommodates 
24 
pupils 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


92-94 Front Street 
175 McDermot Avenue 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 


125 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 





Mr. Leonard L. Vann, of Roanoke, Ala., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools at Bes 
semer, to succeed the late Mr. Persons Mr 
Vann enters upon his work in September. 

Dr. A. G. Steele, associate professor of educa- 
tion at the West Virginia University, has re 
signed to become president of the North Dakota 
Normal School at Minot. 

Mr. U. L. Gordy, of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Cham 
bersburg, to succeed A. B. Hess. 

Supt. Charles S. Meek, of San Antonio, Tex., 
has been re-elected for a two-year term. 

Supt. W. E. Miller, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
been re-elected for a two-year term, at 
of $3,560 

Charles S. Culver, principal of the Technical 
High School of Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent. Mr. Culver has been 
connected with the technical department of the 
schools for thirteen years and for the past seven 
years has been head of the high school 

W. R. Harrison, of Florence, Ala., has been ap 
pointed superintendent of schools at Mont 
gomery 

Mr. I. Freeman Hall, who has been Superin 
tendent of Schools at North Adams, Mass., since 
1895, will retire from his office at the end of the 
present school year. Mr. Hall was 70 years of 
age on April 23, and was automatically retired 
on that day under the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Retirement Law 

On April 25, Mr. Hall was tendered a dinner 
by the teachers of the North Adams schools 
During the course of the evening a purse of gold 
and a silver loving cup were presented. Mr. Hall 
has been connected with the Massachusetts 
schools for upward of fifty years and has acted 
as superintendent in Dedham, Leominster, Bel- 
ment and Arlington 


has 
a salary 


Mr. George W. Ehler of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been elected scout executive of the Alleghany 
County Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
The Ehler service in Physical Education, Recre- 
ation and Play will be continued, but only a lim- 
ited number of outside engagements will be 
accepted. 

James W. Kirk, who has been principal of the 
high school at Rockport, Ind., has been elected 
to the superintendency. 

Supts. H. H. Hagen and C. I. Bixler, of the 
north and south sides, respectively, of Dixon, II1., 
have been re-elected at increases in salary. 

Supt. Herman Wimmer, Rochelle, Ill., has been 
re-elected for the third year at an increase in 
salary. During his two years in the schools 
semi-annual promotions have been introduced in 
the grades, more time taken to manual training 
and domestic science, the courses in stenography 
and typewriting extended to two years, a course 
in household design added, a parent-teacher asso- 
ciation organized, and vocational guidance intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Frank W. Ballou, formerly Director of the 
Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement of the Boston schools, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent. Mr. Ballou 
succeeds Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley. 

Dr. James Chalmers, of Fitchburg, Mass., has 
been appointed Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Framingham. Dr. Chalmers is a grad 
uate of Eureka College. He served six years as 
president of the South Dakota College and for 
the past two years has been superintendent of 
schools at Fitchburg. 

Charles A. Wagner, Commissioner of Education 
for Delaware, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Chester, Pa., to. succeed J. Linwood 
EFisenberg 

Frank W. Thompson, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Boston, Mass., has been granted a 
leave of absence to assist in a survey of Hamp 
ton Institute, Hampton, Va 


Pliny Johnston, formerly head of the Wood 
ward High School, Cincinnati, O., has been 
elected county superintendent of Hamilton 
County. Mr. Johnston was one of three candi 


dates for the position 


Minneapolis, Minn. The board has retained 
Dr. Charles M. Jordan as superintendent-emer- 
itus for the period of three years, at a salary of 
$2,500. Mr. Jordan will supervise the summer 
schools and perform such work as the superin- 
tendent may direct. 

Supt. W. T. King of the Moline, Kansas, schools 
was recently elected superintendent of the schools 
at Copan, Okla. Mr. King served as head of the 
Moline schools for six years. 

Mr. William H. Allen, Director of the Institute 
for Public Service, New York City, has been en- 
gaged to conduct a survey of the business depart 
ment of the Harrisburg school system. Mr. Allen 
is assisted in the work by a staff of experts. 


Supt. Clarence H. Dempsey, of Haverhill, 
Mass., has been unanimously re-elected. Mr. 
Dempsey has now become a permanent official 
under the tenure of office law which went into 


effect in September, 1915. 

Mr. Homer E. Sluss, of Covington, Ky., has 
resigned from the superintendency to accept a 
position in another city. 

Supt. Ernest L. Thurston, of Washington, D. 
C., has been re-elected for a three-year term. 
Mr. Thurston will enter upon his second term as 
head of the schools in July. 

Mr. John E. Alman has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Belvidere, Ill., to succeed 
L. A. Reisner. 

Mr. L. H. Browning has been re-elected super- 
intendent of the Moultrie, Ga., schools. 

Elmer Coffeen, superintendent of the Lyman 
School for Boys, Westboro, Mass., died at his 
home on May 6th, following a long illness. Mr. 
Coffeen was 48 years old. 

Mr. Edward J. Llewellyn, of Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Newcastle, to succeed E. W. Lawrence. 

Supt. D. L. Wormwood, of Bangor, 
been re-elected for his fifth term. 

Supt. W. C. Knoelk, of Waukegan, IIL, has 
been re-elected with a substantial increase in 
salary. 

Supt. J. F 
re-elected 


has 


Me., 


Kimball, of Dallas, Tex., has been 
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Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 


Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops against Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood parts 
to the metal standards. 


Heywood Ylakefield 


TRADE MARK 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 


Combination Desk 


Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. 
HEYwWooD BROTHERS ana WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Adjustable Single Pedestal Desks with Nine Novel and Exclusive Features. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks. 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 









THE “STANDARD STEEL” SCHOOL DESK 








ends to free dust. 


Solid cherry 


put on the market. 





SUPREME IN STRENGTH 


One-piece steel standards doubled and pressed forming four right angle walls, 
a construction undeniably the most rigid of all shapes 


SUPREMELY SANITARY 


Plain in design with no dust crevices. * 
All woodwork finished with shellac only, not a high lustre 


woodwork, 
japanned an olive green shade- 
wood and makes the top more easy to refinish. 

This desk has made many friends during the three years it has been gradually 


A sturdy desk of light weight with special packing is accessible to customers at 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal 


174 Portland St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y 
148-154 Tenth St., 
Portland, Ore 





and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


244-254 S. Sth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
2653 Arthington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
211-217 East 6th St., 


Los Angeles, Cal. * Counting 
and smooth? 








long distance at a low cost of freight in excellent order direct from the oldest school 
| desk factory in this country. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


the numerous diseases carried by dust should not all desks be plain 


Patented 


Book-shelf, unusually ample, pierced at 


the best of all woods 
soft to the eye 


Metal parts entirely of steel, 
Metal pen groove saves ink from the 
Noiseless close-folding seat. 



































SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION IN 
WISCONSIN. 

Wide variations in practice and a decided 
tendency toward the small board has been found 
in a study of school boards in the state of Wis- 
consin. The study was made by specialists con- 
nected with the State Department of Public In 
struction. The following is a summary of the 
findings in 68 of the 80 Wisconsin cities employ- 
ing city superintendents: 

10 boards 
1 board 
6 boards 
9 boards 
19 boards 
boards 
boards 
board 
boards 
boards 
board 
board 
board 
2 boards 
1 board 
1 board 
1 board 

The 68 boards have an aggregate membership 
of 510, and 45 of the boards, or more than two- 
thirds, have seven members. With the exception 
of Milwaukee which has a board of 15 members, 
and which was constituted by a new law some 
eight years ago, the boards of more than 12 mem- 
bers have all been in existence more than twenty 
years. 

Cities having boards of large sizes are as fol 
lows: 


members 
members 
members 
members 
members 
members 
members 
members 
have 11 members 
have 12 members 
has 13 members 


have 
has 
have 
have 6 
have 7 
have 8 
have § 
has 10 
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‘ 
} 
has 14 members 
has 15 members 
have 16 members 
has 17 members 
has 18 members 
has 20 members 


5 kt pt 


Chippewa Falls ...138 members 
Watertown ...... ‘ .....14 members 
Milwaukee ‘or .15 members 
Grand Rapids ......16 members 
Beaver Dam eo ......16 members 
Oshkosh .... , ..eeeees+e LT members 
EE es ee aN .18 members 
Fond du Lac..... ....20 members 


Two cities not included in the tabulation above 
have separate boards for the grades and for the 
high schools In each case, the elementary 
grades have three members and in one city the 
high school board has five members and in the 
other nine members 


The manner of selection of school board mem 


bers is as follows: 

Appointed by mayor..........15 boards 
Appointed by city council.....11 boards 
Elected by the people.........16 boards 
Elected by wards.............12 boards 
Elected at district meetings. 1 board 
Elected at annual meeting....13 boards 
| errr re eee e 68 boards 

The facts concerning the length of term of 

school board members in Wisconsin shows that 

the commonly accepted board of a three year 


term predominates as the following tabulation 
shows: 
1 board 
.20 boards 
.438 boards 
3 boards 


67 boards 


1 year 
2 years 
5 years 
4 years 

Total 


of the number of women 
Wisconsin are as follows: 


Statistics on school 


boards in 


boards 
boards 
boards 
board 
board 
boards 


None rer ary ow ra sae 4; 
| l 


LOTeerer. TT ere ee sien 
Total 67 
AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
Cal. Mr. A. M. Jennings, busi 
manager of the school board, died April 
26th at his home after a brief illness following 
a nervous breakdown Mr. Jennings was ap- 
pointed business manager in March of last year. 
Chicago, Ill. The board has created the posi 
tion of Director of Educational Research. It is 
planned to employ educational experts who shall 
present ideas and measures that may rightfully 


Los Angeles, 


hess 


command attention in the field of educational 
progress, 
Jacob M. Loeb has been re-elected a member 


of the Chicago board of education following a 
bitter fight against him by the city council. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has created three 
new positions. Mr. Robert H. Lane has been 
appointed Director of Educational Research, Mr 
R. E. Wiatt Supervisor of Penmanship, and Miss 
Ruby Baughman Supervisor of Immigrant Edu- 
cation. 

Under the direction of Supt. E. C. Hartwell of 
St. Paul, Minn., an effort has been made to draw 
up a standard for equipment of all schoolrooms 
The standard is to be determined by a composite 
of the opinions of the teachers and the superin- 
tendent. The information will be placed on 
eards and will show the character and amount 
of equipment which is considered necessary for 
properly carrying on the work. A ccmplete in 
ventory of the schools has been made to deter 
mine the amount of equipment on hand, the loca- 
tion of such articles and the special needs of 
the respective rooms 

The Child Welfare Week which was held from 
April 30 to May 4 at Wheeling, W. Va., was a 
great success. The school display of the depart- 
ments of Medical Inspection, Manual Training, 
Home Economics and Applied Arts constituted a 
leading feature of the exhibit. 


( ided on Pag st) 
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For the Classroom 
Tubular Steel Desks 
Semi-Steel Desks 
Movable Chair Desks 
Maps---Globes 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Blackboards 
Tablet Arm Pedestal Chairs 





PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO 
i915 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


DEPARTMENT ¢ 
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American Tubular Steel 


The Only Combination Desk made with 


American Seating Company 


AMERICAN SEATING FOMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Furnishings for Schools, Churches 
Auditoriums and All Public Buildings 


Floor Coverings 





Cork Carpet 
Linoleum 
Matting 


Janitors’ Supplies 





Sweeping Compounds 
Brushes 


Auditorium Seating 





Opera Chairs 
Folding Chairs 





Combination Desk 


Tubular Steel Supports Electrically 
Welded into a Composite Unit. 


INCOMPARABLY ARTISTIC 
HYGIENIC, SANITARY 
PERMANENTLY NOISELESS HINGE 
UNBREAKABLE 
GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 





ORDERS SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY eo) m >) 
MEDAL 


EDUCATION 





1030 Lytton Building, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
INSTALLATION SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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SUPERIOR STEEL DESKS 


FIVE EXCLUSIVE SUPERIOR FEATURES 





SQUARE STEEL TUBING 


Most practical Steel Tubing manu- 
factured because of its resistance 
to strains of every nature. Made 
of the best 16-gauge Cold Rolled 
Steel. 





CHAIR PEDESTAL 


Drawn from flat cold rolled 14- 
gauge steel. This base is without 
seams of any kind. The only 
seamless base made. Bottom 
flanged out which prevents cutting 
floor and makes it perfectly sani- 
tary. 


REINFORCED FOOT 


This plate gives foot double 
strength and a flat bearing on 
floor, thus preventing foot from 
cutting into floor which naturally 
would loosen desk. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Superior Seating Co. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. H. BRYANT CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


Northwestern School Sup. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Superior School Sup. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Cleveland Seating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Southern Seating Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wewere fortunate 
enough to have a 
large stock of steel 
on hand at the be- 
ginning of the 
year or we would 
have found our- 
selves in the same 
predicament a 
number of manu- 
facturers are in on 
account of the 
scarcity of steel. 


Va 


CROSS SECTION FOOT 
The plate also gives screw double 
holding strength. The steel has 
not been drawn thin in any place. 
Absolutely sanitary. 


ihe 


DESK ADJUSTMENT 

Our adjusting mechanism insures 
level desks and chairs at all times. 
Something that cannot be ac- 
complished by any other means. 
All steel clamping device, locks 
and positively holds desk at de- 
sired height. Adjusted by use ot 
steel rod. 
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» This also enables us to 


STATIONARY DESK NO. 30. 


Superior steel stationary and adjustable desks are made in 
several sizes to comfortably seat pupils of all ages. In general 
design, adjustable desks cannot be distinguished from sta- 
tionary desks and both may be used in the same room to 
excellent advantage. We recommend use of 80 per cent 
stationary and 20 per cent adjustable desks in each room. 
The adjustable desks will take care of the abnormal pupils 


sell at lower prices. 


ADJUSTABLE DESK NO. 31%. 


while the stationary desks can be ordered to accommodate 
each particular grade. Our experience has enabled us to make 
our desks correct in practically every way. They are abso- 
lutely sanitary and enable the student to maintain a hygienic 
posture. Wood parts are made of Michigan hard maple and 
finished in cherry. We also make a commercial steel desk 
with extra large boxes and book racks. 


WE HAVE SUFFICIENT STEEL STOCK TO LAST US 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS AND CAN FILL ORDERS PROMPTLY 
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purchase of school busses. 


thoroughly. 


joints are mortised and 
tenoned orshiplapped. 











tion. 








“BUILT By STUDEBAKER” 


That’s the best guarantee you want to insure cor- 
rect construction when you are considering the 


Your interest in protecting and providing for the 
safety, comfort and convenience of your school 
children means your selection of a wagon built by 
men who understand transportation requirements 


The body of the Studebaker School Bus is framed, 


Sidetaher 
SCHOOL BUSSES 


Posts are made of one- 
piece material sawed, rab- 
beted and mortised, making 
the best possible construc- 
Screws and bolts 
instead of nails are used 
throughout. Heavy hard- 
wood sills and a correctly 
built wheel house with | 

















heavy rocker 
platesonoutside 

make regular 
passenger bus 
construction 
and ashortturn- 
ing vehicle. | 


In the Studebaker | 
bus bodies are | 
found all the de- | 
sirable features of 
vehicle construc- 
tion, but 
safety | 
for the 
children 
is the 














one feature, above all others, which has been 
given the most careful attention. 


Studebaker is the largest manufacturer of 


school busses in the country. 


-tell us when. 


| NEW YORK 
| PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS 
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AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
Concluded from Page 56) 

The school board of San Francisco, Cal., on 
May first, adopted a resolution requesting that 
Dr. P. P. Claxton hasten the report of the school 
survey made in October, 1915 

A Summer School of six weeks will be main 
tained at Wheeling, W. Va. 

Southbridge, Mass A system of self govern 
ment has been introduced in the high school 
Each class will have four representatives in the 
student congress. 

The school board of Carthage, Mo., is making a 
determined effort to reduce commencement ex 
penses. Girl students have been especially re- 
quested to use more simplicity in dress and to 
wear less expensive clothing. A uniform style 
of dress, or a limitation on the amount to be 
expended is seriously considered. 

Cambridge, Mass. Expensive dresses and 
flowers have been eliminated from the gradua- 
tion activities. The program is to be limited to 
patriotic numbers. 


Chicago, Ill. Frills, flowers and unnecessary 
decorations have been eliminated from. the 
graduation exercises Girls of the McKinley 


High School will be graduated in gowns costing 
not to exceed $8 or $9. The dresses will be made 
by the girls themselves 

St. Johnsbury, Vt. A junior high school will 
be opened in the fall. Graduates of the grade 
schools will enter the St. Johnsbury Academy in 
the fall as usual. In 1918 the course will be ex- 


tended and the three classes enrolled in the 
work. A principal is to be employed for the 
school, 


Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion criticizing the lax manner in which moving 
picture censorship is conducted, and urging that 
city ordinances be strictly enforced. The resolu- 


tion is intended to strengthen the arm of the 
board of censors in order that it may protect 
children against wrongful and immoral in 


fluences, and prevent the reproduction of crim- 

inal and unwholesome conditions and scenes, 
Murrell Dobbins, member of the Philadelphia 

board of education and former city treasurer, 


died at his home April 6th, after a long illness. 
Mr. Dobbins was 74 years of age. 


A new seven-man school board 
has been elected. The personnel is composed of 
Dr. Andrew P. Biddle, Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, 
Frank H. Alfred, Samuel C. Mumford, Alexis C. 
Angell, Dr. John S. Hall and Joseph S. String- 
ham. 

Bristol, Tenn. For the first time in its history, 
the school board has women in its membership. 
Two ladies, Mrs. Charles J. St. John and Mrs. 
George Robertson, have been elected to succeed 
two male members whose terms had expired. 
Mrs. St. John and Mrs. Robertson have been for 
some time active in the work of the schools. 


Revere, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a recommendation providing for the organization 
of a Junior High School. It is planned to use 
the present high school for the new classes. 
Seniors will be taken care of from eight to twelve 
in the morning, and juniors from 2:00 to 4:30 
in the afternoon. Departmental work will also 
be introduced in some of the grades below the 
seventh. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The Warwick School, No. 158, 
has been organized as an intermediate school. 
The school offers the regular elementary school 
subjects, with prevocational education in the 
seventh and eighth years. The intermediate de- 
partment has an enrollment of 175 boys and 
girls, divided between commercial and manual 
arts subjects 

Lawrence, Kans. The board has adopted a 
recommendation providing for the establishment 
of an intermediate school. The plan will be in 
effect in September next and will include in- 
dustrial or vocational training. 

Toledo, O. The board has ordered that unless 
students of the high schools can show cause for 
failures in three or more subjects, they shall be 
dismissed. The board is of the opinion that the 
cost of high school education is too great and the 
need for room too urgent to carry students who 
cannot make good. 

Eau Claire, Wis. Compulsory military train- 
ing has been begun in the high school. 

The board of education of Dubuque, Ia., has 
just issued a pamphlet entitled “An Investigation 


Detroit, Mich. 


Catalog No. 1114 shows large illustrations and gives de- 
tailed views of construction. 
If you want our representative to meet-with your board 


It will be sent on request. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World— Established 1852 


KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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of the Progress of Children Thru the Elemen- 
tary Schools.” The pamphlet which is the joint 
work of Supt. James H. Harris and Director H. 
W. Anderson of the Research Bureau, aims to 
show approximately the rate of progress of chil- 
dren thru the grades. The study concerns itself 
chiefly with the problem of over-age and retarda- 
tion, and shows the extent of the group in the 
various schools, for boys and girls separately, 
and the city as a whole. 

It is planned to make a readjustment of the 
elementary course and to offer special oppor- 
tunities so that slow pupils may be more rapidly 
advanced thru the grades. 


Pittsburg, Kans. The first step in the reorgan- 
ization of the intermediate grades has been 
taken with the completion of the new Sherman 
School. The new building takes care of the 
seventh and eighth grades of three buildings. It 
is planned to erect a second building to accom- 
modate the grades in the northern section. 


Warren, O. The board has ordered Supt. H. B. 
Turner to work out the details for the reorgani- 
zation of the schools on the Gary plan. The plan 
will be limited to the grade schools for the pres- 
ent. 


WHAT A BOARD MAY DO. 


The schools should take the community, thru 
the school board, into their confidence. Here 
are a few functions of school boards thru which 
this may be done: 

1. To make visits of inspection of buildings, 
grounds, janitor service, etc. 

2. To visit school to note business attitude of 
teachers and pupils. 

3. To see that the principal is assisting teach- 
ers thru visits to rooms, consultations, etc., and 
is giving proper support in discipline. 

4. To see that statistics are being kept for 
annual reports. 

5. To see that teachers are prompt in attend- 
ance. This may be done thru principal. 

6. To see that school property, including 
equipment, trees, shrubbery, etc., is being prop- 
erly cared for. 

7. To see that teachers have plenty of tools 
to work with—supplementary readers, library 
books, ete.—C. P. Cary. 
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THE MOVIES IN MOVABLE FURNITURE. 

It was not enough that the Langslow Fowler 
Company put the movable idea into school furni- 
ture. Now the Company has put the movable 
furniture into the movies and offers the films to 
school boards for lecture and demonstration pur 
poses. 

There are two films which are now being sup 


plied for school use. The one film shows the 
Moulthrop movable desk and its varied uses 
Not the least interesting feature of the film is 


a section showing Col. Moulthrop using the chair 
he invented. 

The new universal desk is shown in the second 
film. While this desk is distinctly a pioneer in 
school furniture its varied can best be 
shown by the moving picture. The demonstra 
tion of the desk is interesting. 

The two films mentioned can be secured by 
any school board from the Langslow Fowler 
Company of Rochester, on request. The films 
are exceedingly interesting and mark another 
stage in the progress of movable furniture. The 
Langslow Fowler Company put the movable idea 
into school furniture and now they are putting 
the movable desk into the movies. 


uses 


DESK AND FLOOR SURFACING 
MACHINES. 

At this time when the universal appeal has 
been made for economy, school boards will be 
interested in floor and desk surfacing machines 
as illustrated below. These machines will not 
only improve the appearance of schoolrooms, but 
will renew desks in appearance and restore their 
original sanitary qualities at a considerable sav- 
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Modern Equipment 


Sanitary Equipment for Domestic Science 
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Note the Two-Piece Steel Adjustable Desk below 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Affording the widest possible range 
of adaptability to the ever vary- 
ing needs of present day schools. 


102 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, New York 


Boston, Mass 
KENNEY BROS. & WOLKINS 
224 Congress St. 


The Thompson Movable and 
Adjustable Chair-Desk 
for Schools 
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NEW MICROSCOPE MODEL. 
Lomb Optical Company of 411 


The 
St. Paul 
tion to a 


Bausch & Lomb microscope 
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This microscope is 
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finished in a new black 
finish is guaranteed to be more durable than 
lacquer and to withstand any chemical reagents 
which may be brought into contact with it. 

Further information about the Bausch & Lomb 
F. S. 2 microscope may be found on page 43 of 
this issue of the JOURNAL. 


crystal finish. This 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The visual method of instruction has come into 
use everywhere. It is the most simple and direct 
means of impressing definite facts. It stimulates 
thought, gives actual information and shows 
causes and results. The visual method reflects 
the true spirit of modern teaching 

The Agricultural Extension Department of the 
International Harvester Company, Chicago, has 
utilized this method in making its agricultural 
work more effective. Thru the use of charts, 
pictures and diagrams, the Department is able to 
come into direct contact with the schools and 
the people of rural districts and to give them 
the benefit of practical experiments and investi- 
gations conducted in America in the last 25 
years, 

The Department has a supply of charts, lan- 
tern and lecture booklets on agriculture 
and its various branches which it will loan to 
universities, colleges or schools who are listed 
on the circuit schedules. Each school is per- 
mitted to keep a chart one week, except where a 
special extension of time has been allowed. A 
field force is maintained in many states which 
co-operates with the Department in arranging 
circuit schedules, preparing lecture courses and 
supervising the conduct of the work. Reports on 
the work of these schools which enter the service 
are solicited by the Department 

Complete information about the International 
may be had by addressing Mr. P. G 
Director of the Agricultural Extension 
Harvester Building, Chicago 


slides 
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Holden, 
Department, 


EDUCATIONAL FILM NEWS. 
School superintendents, directors of school 
social centers and school boards will be interested 
in a new publication issued by the Gaumont 
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Natural Slate Blackboard 


Genuine Pen Argyl Black Tunnel Slate quarried from the 
biggest, deepest and blackest vein of natural slate in 
Price includes crating and delivering the 
slate on board the cars at Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 


Natural Slate Blackboard, 3 feet wide, per square foot, 
Natural Slate Blackboard, 3 feet 6 inches wide, per square foot, 
Natural Slate Blackboard, 4 feet wide, per square foot, 


Our Net fF rice Catalogue cuts school costs. 
The Highest Quality—The Lowest Prices. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


The Largest Merchandisers of General School Supplies in America 


CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 





9c 











$0.19 
.20 
21 


Ask for Your 


Educational Publishers 














Company, Flushing, N. Y This publication 
which is entitled “Single Reel Releases,” is pub 
lished monthly and describes in detail the new 
educational films released by the firm. The list 
includes travel, history, current events, agricul 
ture, nature study and other scientific films 

Copies may be had by schoolmen by address 
ing the Gaumont Company, Flushing, N. Y 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM. 

The Wadsworth, Howland Company of Boston 
Mass., has just issued a pamphlet describing the 
Munsell Color System and the materials used by 
students and teachers in studying and teaching 
it 

Altho a definite system of music was long ago 
in use, it was not until about fifteen years ago 
that a practical, workable system for defining 
and recording color values was produced Pre 
vious to this, the subject of color was a chaotic 
jumble of vague names and conflicting terms 

The Munsell system which was originated by 
\. H. Munsell, is a scientific study of color laws 
arranged in a simple, logical and concise man 
ner. It begins with the fundamental principles 
of measured color and proceeds by a series of 
easy steps to a complete and well balanced sys 
tem The idea is based on the principle that 
every person with normal sight possesses the 
sensations of color but there must be added a 
training of the mental faculties to appreciate 
harmony. Thru the use of scientific instruments 
a number of scales have been prepared and are 
now on the market. These are in the form of a 
book containing fifteen charts called the “Atlas 
of the Color Solid.” The general principles are 
illustrated by a_ so-called “Color Sphere” by 
means of which the measurements of color, 
namely, hue, value and chroma are indicated 
The colors may then be arranged in proper rela 
tion to each other by means of a “Color Tree.” 
Both the Sphere and Tree assist in placing 
colors in their proper relation in the mind of the 
individual 


The materials used in teaching the Munsell 
System are the best that can be obtained. The 
colors are hand painted, measured and balanced 
They are put up in % pans and tubes and in- 
clude ten colors. The pans are made in boxes of 


two assortments, the tubes are available in seven 
colors but the ten colors may be obtained as in 
the pans. The crayons are made in three assort 
ments, containing, five, ten and twelve colors 
respectively Enameled cards are also available 
on squares of durable board. They are enameled 
in permanent colors designed to be used as in 
dividual standards in teaching the Munsell sys 
tem They are made in two sizes, one for in 
structor’s use and the other for pupil’s use, each 
set containing fifteen colors 

The pamphlet will be found of value to art 
teachers and to regular teachers who teach the 
subject in the classroom 


NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company lists in 
the June issue of its monthly catalog of new 
records two of especial interest to school author 
ities. These records are: 

(a) Two poems of James Whitcomb Riley 
“Our Hired Girl” and “The Raggedy Man” 
which have delighted children for many years 

(b) Six catches or “old rounds” of primitive 
music They are important and interesting in 
the study of the history of music The songs 
are recorded by a trio of singers who have made 
a special study of this historical music 


WRITING CONTEST ANNOUNCED. 

The A. N. Palmer Company has just announced 
the All-American Penmanship Contests for 1917 
The contests will be open to any school where the 
Palmer Method of Writing is used 

Full details of the contests may be obtained by 
addressing the A. N. Palmer Company, 30 Irving 
Place, New York City 

The University of New Jersey, formerly Rut 
gers College, has announced a six weeks’ summer 
session in commercial subjects beginning July 2d 
Prof. C. H. Elliott, of Rutgers’ faculty, will b 
the director Mr. Edson L. Outwin, teacher of 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand in the Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, will have charge of the 
elementary and advance Pitman classes, and Mr 
J. C. Evans of the Plainfield High School will 
conduct classes in bookkeeping and methods o 
teaching commercial subjects 

James B. Rogers has been re-elected head of 
the schools at Milan, Mo. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

The Bureau of Public Safety of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has appointed a committee on city garden 
ing composed of two members of the University 
faculty. City Supt. W. E. Miller has assigned 
Mr. W. E. Evans of the high school to work with 
the committee in promoting the garden move- 
ment. 

The committee in co-operation with Mr. Evans, 
has formed a garden regiment composed of boys 
and girls of the upper grades and the high 
school. The regiment is divided into nine bat 
talions, each battalion covering certain wards in 
the city. The major of each battalion must be 
a senior and must be appointed by Mr. Evans 
and the principal of the school. The battalions 
are subdivided into companies with captains in 
command The entire regiment has a member- 
ship of 1,700 boys and girls, about 75 per cent of 
whom have gardens and personally work them. 

Sulletin boards are in evidence in all the 
schools and the University supplies valuable in- 
formation on preparation of soil, planting, care 
of plants and eradication of pests. Talks on 
gardening are delivered to the students from 
time to time. 

The high school has recently released 35 boys 
who are to receive practical training in the fun 
damentals of farming at the university experi 
ment farm. These boys were selected because 
of the character of their school work. The 
worked seven hours a day thru the month oft 
May. 

Thirty-five students in the Eugene, Ore., High 
School have been relieved of school work until 
the end of the present school year to work on 
neighboring farms 

Supt. R. H. Latham of the Winston-Salem, N 
(., schools has begun to take stock of the school 
system there. He has begun this year by asking 
the Bureau of Extension of the University of 
North Carolina to assist in making a study of 
the organization, physical plant, teaching force 
and financial conditions of the schools. Next 
year he plans to take up the questions relating 
to the course of study and teaching methods. 
Dr. L. A. Williams, Professor of School Adminis- 
tration in the School of Education, is directing 
the work with the aid of Dr. J. Henry Johnston, 
Assistant Professor of School Administration in 
the same institution 
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Buffalo School Board 
Buys One Hundred 


PALL STEE 


FIREPROOF 4 


better. 


risk of fire starting in piles of waste paper. 


besides. 


loss in waste paper 


into cash. 
now. 


Good 
school and college 
with selling ability. 
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P Halors 


We recently sold one hundred No. 2 Schick Fire-Proof Paper Balers—two 
solid car-loads—to the City of Buffalo, N. Y., for use in the public schools. 
The School Board selected the Schick in preference to any other baler on 
the market not because it is cheaper, but because it is stronger, safer, 





Using a “‘Schick’’ means 
Economy -- Safety -- Profit 


A Schick Baler will pay for itself and earn money in any school. It eliminates the 
It turns waste into proft. 
is higher in price than ever. No one can afford to destroy a single pound of it. Paper 
mills are begging for all they can get and paying big prices. 
waste not only because of the safety feature but because baled waste brings higher 
prices than unbaled. 

The Schick is strong, simple, easy to oper- 
ate—most compact baler on the market. Boy 
can operate. Takes up less room than a pile 
of waste on floor. 
because it pays for itself and earns money 


Many of our customers say that the Schick 
Baler pays for itself the first year; some say 
it will do itin a few months. Depends upon No 
the amount of waste you have. i 
six sizes, the right size for every school. 
Write Today for This Free Book 
and Special Offer to Schools 
“How to Make Money in Waste Paper’’ will 
reveal startling facts to you. 
destroyed. 
Tells how this waste can be turned 
Send for your copy 


SALESMEN AND JOBBERS WANTED 


opportunity for 
students 


DAVENPORT MFG. 
Dept. 5-B, Davenport, 
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It’s important to bale 


Really costs nothing proof receptacle. 
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10,000 now in use. 


high 


BUY EARLY 
Prices Going Up 


Owing to the continued increase in cost of material, prices are 
bound to advance and the wise buyer will profit by making 


TAKE A PROFIT FROM YOUR WASTE PAPER 


The scarcity of raw materials is causing paper to advance in 
price beyond all previous marks. 
your waste and profit by the high market by baling it in the 


You will then be in a position to sell 
your waste at a profit of 100 to 500 
per cent on the investment. 
tion you will reduce your fire risk by 
keeping your paper stored in a fire- 


PRICES 

No. 1, 14x 18x28 in. 

2, 16x20x30 in. 

. 3, 20x 24x 32 in. 

GUARANTEED against defective parts for 
Built to last for years. 


Used by leading schools all over the U.S 


Write for Special Proposition 
to Schools 


Help the country by saving 
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THE CONVENION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICERS. 
(Continued from Page 26) 
our educational system. They have helped us to 
awaken to the faults of that system: 
that our courses of study and work are wrong, 
our workrooms imperfectly laid out, and the 
results of our schools, equal to what most other 


to discover 


educational systems were producing, a farce. In 
Minneapolis we are now cndeavoring to equal 
ize courses of study so that our youth will not 
all be fitted for but trained 


equally for the professioiis and the trades.” 


the professions, 


Care of School Buildings. 


The afternoon session with a_ well 
digested paper on “The Care of School Build- 
ings,” by Mr. Henry B. Rose of Providence, 
R. I. Mr. Rose urged that the work of janitors 
be fully standardized and that carefully drawn 
up schedules be arranged so that each janitor 
will be paid in proportion to the work which he 
does. He argued that janitors should be selected 
on a merit system and that they should be reap 
pointed and promoted on the basis of efficiency. 
He emphasized the need of detailed schedules 
of work and close supervision of janitorial ser 
He described in detail, a number of suc 
systems for handling janitors, for ar 
schedules of and for improving 
As a result of an extended discus 
a committee of five was ap- 
thoro 


opened 


vice. 
cesstul 
ranging 
their service. 
sion of the paper, 
pointed to make a 
problem and to suggest 
working out standard schedules for the cities o 
the United States. 

The paper of Mr. Wm. J. Flynn of the Erie 
board of education, whici was read in his ab- 


pay 


investigation of the 


ways and means of 


sence, brought before the convention the entire 
matter of surveys. Mr. 


clear that school board secretaries and business 


school Flynn made 


managers are thoroly in sympathy with the gen 


eral purposes of Surveys, lain ly, to imiprove the 
administration of the schools. He deseribed 
them as the latest popular attempt to solve the 
problems of popular education and to improve 
He showed how administra- 
tive conceptions in our cities are changing and 


present conditions. 


improving and how the school boards have rad 
ically changed their ideas of their duties. He 
criticized surveys because of their failure to pre 
sent well evolved schemes for the future progress 
of the school systems on the physical side, for 
their failure to anticipate with any degree of 
accuracy the future costs of the improvements 
which they recommend, and for their failure to 
state specific plans for getting moneys. 

The defense of school surveys, from the edu 
cational standpoint, was taken up by Prof. Har 
lan Updegraff, who showed that it is impossible 
to frame a complete educational policy and to 
estimate costs as the result of a brief survey. 
He urged that estimates ot cost should be left to 
school boards and that the chief function of the 
survey should be simply to present an estimate 
of the situation, to give an independent check 
on local opinion, and to suggest to the author- 
ities in charge possible means of solving prob- 
lems and overcoming difficulties. 

Mr. G. W. Gerwig, of Pittsburgh; 
Argue, of Newark, and Mr. D. D. 


baugh, described local experiences with school 


Mr. R. D. 


Hammel 


surveys and pointed out disadvantages as well as 
advantages. In reply to a criticism on the high 
cost of surveys, Mr. August Hiller told of the 
expense to which surveyers are put, greatly in 
exeess of the income which they derive from the 
survey funds. 

The Business Session. 


The final business session of the Association 
took the initia! steps in a very much needed 
change in the organization ot the association. 


motion of Mr. Keough, of Boston, the 


Upon 


executive committee was authorized to make a 
the broaden the 


scope ot the membership ot the ussociation, sO 


revision of constitution to 
as to take in not only school accounting otticers 
and 
building superintendents and all 
nected with the physical side of school adminis 
tration. The Committee 
fer with all associations consisting of school ofti 
interested in the 
It is likely that the committee 
will suggest a change in the name of the associa 
tion to better express its membership and the 
scope of its activities. The association received 
invitations for the next from Nev 
Haven, Chicago, Boston. New Orleans, Cinein 


school board secretaries, but also schoo] 


Persolis eon 


was authorized to eon 


cers business management of 


school systems. 


convention 


nati, and Grand Rapids. 
The 


represented 36 cities in sixteen states. 


mivention 
The fol 


membership present at the « 


lowing were present: 

E. M. Brown, Supply Commissioner, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

H. W. Anderson, Secretary, 
tion, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

J. D. MecCollister, Secretary, 
tion, Davenport, Ia 

George F. Womrath, Business Superintendent, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Board of Educa 


Board of Educa 


J. W. L. Bleakly, Secretary, Camden, N. J 
Chas. A. Bronson, Clerk, Board of Education, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Albert Austermuhl, Asst. Secretary, Camden 
N. J 

°G. E. Haak, Business Manager, Scranton, Pa 
R. H. Thomas, Clerk, School Board, Portland, 
Oregon. 

D. D. Hammelbaugh, Secretary, School Board, 


Harrisburg, Pa 


C, M. Piper, Secretary, School Board, Altoona 
Pa. 

E. A. Williams, Secretary, School Board, New 
Orleans, La. 

A. L. Castle, Secretary, School Board, Chester 
Pa 
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SUPERIOR DESKS 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS THAT ARE GUARANTEED 






















This desk is our master desk. Years of satisfactory ser- 
vice stamped this as one of the leading desks of its kind. 
The clean-cut, graceful lines, the sturdy construction, the 
form-fitting comfortable seat; in fact every detail of design 
and manufacture makes this a leader among high grade desks. 
Nothing has been overlooked. We have put into it every 
feature of construction that our experiences have proven to be 
the best. From the standpoint of service, sanitation, ap- 
pearance and comfort it is built to fix for all time the standard 
of high quality among desks of its kind. The closed ends make 
it more sanitary, while the filled in feet prevent dirt and 

No. 29 saint Desk refuse from accumulating. The reinforced half-round con- 
struction used insures dur- 
ability. 

It can be used in the The No. 34 adjustable 
same rows with the station- desk is a companion desk to 
ary desks, which will take the No. 29, being made of 
care of the abnormal pupils. the same high grade mater- 
An improved adjusting rod ials throughout. The same 
insures positive adjustment features are brought into 
and keeps both sides of the this desk to make it con- 
desk and seat perfectly level form as nearly as possible to 
at all times. The back and the No. 29. 
seat adjustment is so ar- 
ranged that when it is lower- 
ed to accommodate smaller pupils it naturally brings 
the seat closer to the desk which is absolutely necessary. 
Wood parts are made of selected hard Michigan season- 
ed and kiln-dried maple. They are hygienically correct 
and the tops are sanded smooth and given a good var- 
nish finish to insure a perfect writing surface. The 
hinge is a noiseless roller-bearing type with one case 
hardened steel roller and so constructed that it is per- 
manently noiseless. The illustration shows that there 
are no parts which can become easily broken or lost. 
The tops are finished in a rich cherry color while the 
backs and seats are finished natural. 











No. 34 Adjustable Desk 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 





C. A. Bryant Co. 


Cleveland Seating Co. Northwestern School Dallac. Tease Superior Seating Co. Southern Seating Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Supply Co. Ft. Smith, Ark. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
Warchouse stock in Cleveland Minneapolis, Minn. Warehouse stock in Dallas, Warchouse stock in Kansas Warehouse stock in 
Houston and Longview, City, Mo New Orleans 











Warehouse stock in Minne Texas, and Ft 
| apolis Smith, Ark 
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Let Us Send You This 





Our new Drafting Furniture Catalog, which is just off the 
press, is one of the most attractive and up-to-date of its kind. 
If you contemplate the installation of any Mechanical Draw- 
ing or Manual Training Equipment it will pay you to have 


it on hand. 


In asking for this catalog you place yourself under no obliga- 


tion whatsoever. 


Write today. 


The Frederick Post Co. 


Irving Park Station 
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Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. R. J. Condon, the board has ordered that 
pupils in the upper grades who show unusual 
ability in classwork be sent to the Bloom Junior 
High School. About forty pupils will be affected 
The order aims to advance students as rapidly 
as their ability warrants and eliminates, to some 
extent, the tendency to prolong the infancy of 
students after they have reached the place where 
they should enter upon work suited to their age 
and ability. 

Lynn, Mass. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. C. S. Jackson, the board has established a 
junior high school system. Beginning Septem 
ber, 1917, the seventh and eighth grades of three 
buildings will be combined in the Tracy and 
Ingalls Schools, with the principals acting as 
junior high school principals. The school day 
has been lengthened for the junior high schools, 
the morning session beginning at 8:30 and clos- 
ing at 11:45 and the afternoon session opening 
at 1:15 and closing at 4:15. 

Kansas City, Mo. The home economics classes 
of the Manual Training High School have ob- 
tained a five-acre tract and will engage in gar- 
dening. Each student will be given a fifty-foot 
piece and will work under an instructor. The 
students who take up the gardening work must 
finance their own plots. 

High school students in three north shore 
townships near Chicago—Evanston, New Trier 
and Deerfield-Shields—have undertaken garden- 
ing in home yards. Proper credit will be given 
to those who perform the work 

Mr. Albert Shiels, Superintendent of Schools 
at Los Angeles, has recently recommended mini- 
mum qualifications of eligibility for the assistant 


Cincinnati, O 


We trust you will ask us to send you a copy. 
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floors. 


Dustproof # Wear proof 
Needed in Schools 


Little feet scuffling along the corridors and 
stairs grind up concrete dust. 


Little lungs and throats are harmed by this 
sharp, dangerous concrete dust. 


Little cracks or pits in the concrete floors 
soon grow big and a big bill of expense results. 


faust flush it on! 


Lapidolith is flushed on like water and im- 
mediately hardens and dust-proofs concrete 


Lapidolized floors are washed as easily as 


hard wood and do not stay moist. 
Write for testimonials from schools and uni- 


versities, sample flask and Lapidolized con- 
crete slab. Dept. 22. 
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Chicago 


Schools 
favorably 
as fol 


superintendencies of the Los Angeles 
and the board of education has acted 
upon the same. The requirements are 
lows: 

“(a) Graduation from a college or university 
recognized by the University of California 

“(b) At least one year of professional training, 
or equivalent, in a university school of educa 
tion. 

“(c) Not less than eight years of successful 
experience as teacher or supervisor, of which 
time not less than three years should have been 
spent in supervisory work as Vice-Principal. 
Principal or Superintendent, in a graded system 
of city schools. 

“It is further recommended: 


“(a) That the Superintendent be directed to 


notify thru the educational press and other 
means all those who might be interested in this 
position. 


“(b) That applicants be required to state all 
additional information concerning training, ex 
perience, health, travel. and other qualifications 
according to a form to be arranged by the Super 
intendent. 

The salary of an 
three thousand dollars: 
is four years, but the 
reserve the right of probationary 
of one year. 

A survey of Hamilton County, Tenn., is pro 
posed. The survey will be under the direction 
of the United States Bureau of Education and 
will cost approximately $1,250. 

The survey will be extensive in scope and will 
include a study of the junior high school system 
building conditions, distribution of scholastic 
population, efficiency of teachers, educational 
worth of textbooks, and the general management 
of the schools. 

Supt. Charles E. Chadsey of Detroit, Mich., has 
asked the common council for an appropriation 
of $180,000 with which to make an experiment of 
the Gary plan of organization. The money will 
be spent for additions containing each an audi 
torium in the three schools which have not such 


Assistant Superintendent is 
the usual term of office 
Board of Education will 
appointment 





L.SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
Pearl 


Also manufacturers of Cemcoat, the 


New ore 


washable wall! coating for schools 


Street 


facilities. The estimated saving to the city is 
about $5,000,000 in fifteen years. 

Canton, Ill. The public schools have been re 
organized on the six-two-and-four plan A new 
central grammar school has recently been oc 
cupied and the course of study revised with 
special application to vocational training 

“Are We spending Much Money on Our 
Schools?” is the title of a serial article by Mr 
Wilford E. Talbert, Director of Reference and 
Research in Oakland, Cal., appearing in a recent 


Too 


number of the California Taxpayers’ Journal 
The article is the first of a series to be issued 
monthly, which will discuss possible means of 


economy in the expenditure of public funds for 
education. The general tone of the articles is in 
accord with the policy of the Taxpayers’ Associa 
tion which aims to secure for every dollar ex 
pended, a dollar’s worth of public benefit. 

The present article discusses, in general, the 
expenditures for schools thruout the country and 
the distribution of these funds among the var 
ious institutions. Attention is also given to the 
present rate of increase and the relation between 
school and other costs in the country as a whole, 
and California in particular. 

The succeeding article will attempt to outline 
some legitimate reasons for present increased 
costs over those of fifteen years ago 

The week of April 23rd was Officially desig 
nated and observed as “My Country” Week in 
the public schools of Muscatine, Ia., to the end 


that there might be promoted a real, genuine 
and lasting patriotism, and that the Stars and 
Stripes might have a place in every American 


home and be displayed by every patriotic citizen 
The object of the movement was to demonstrate 
and advance patriotism every day and to bring 
the American citizen and future American citi 
zen in closer touch with the insignia of Amer 
ica, to arouse and foster a greater reverence for 
the flag and a fuller appreciation of the govern 
ment. 


Supt. U. W Lamkin of Missouri has recom 
mended that high school boys over 14 years of 
age be excused from further attendance upon 


condition that they go to work on farms 
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To your school children it means a vacation. To you a rest. To your school 
building—a renovating. Your schoolrooms are made up of wall, ceiling and floor. 
Principally ceiling and walls. How are THEY going to look when your school 
re-opens in September? If they are “EGSHELCOTED” they can be washed off and 
they will be as fresh and new as when originally done. 














PATEK’S EGSHELCOTE is a 
permanent dull finish oil paint. 
It comes in a variety of soft, rich scrubbed with soap and water 
colors and is ideal for use in to restore its original clean, rich 
schools. a epigAne °* avail color. 


When it is dry it has a hard, 


: 
: 
non-porous surface that may be 
: 
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OTHERS, 




















THINK OF THE SAVING IN BOTH LABOR AND MATERIAL IN 
HAVING YOUR WALLS “EGSHELCOTED” 


THE “‘E” IN PATEK IS FOR EGSHELCOTE. THE ‘‘S” IN EGSHELCOTE IS FOR SERVICE 


The following schools use Patek’s Paints: Public Schools at Kalispell, Mont., Wallace, Ida., Oil City, Pa., 
East Chicago, Ind., Raymond Riordon Schools, Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 














Sufficient quantity to make a thoro test will be sent to schools 
gratis upon request. Write for interesting literature and sample. 


PATEK BROTHERS u«ikirs MILWAUKEE 
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Louisville, Ky. The board of education has to dispense with athletic meets and contests and old board shall reorganize in case the new mem- 
just increased its appropriation for school gar- the annual military parade of cadets should cir- bers do not take office at once but it was felt by 
dens from $750 to $2,700. This will provide for cumstances make it desirable. the members that it was not the proper thing to 
a director of gardens on an all-year basis and Columbus, O. The board has granted permis do to fix for a period of years the organization 
several paid assistants. Twenty-four school gar sion for the release of boys in the schools who with which the new members must eventually 
dens are now in operation. Various civic organ- wish to work on farms. work. 
izations are co-operating and the movement for Washington, D. C. The board has ordered the As a result, there is technically no business 
home and community gardens is such that the release of all boys for the remainder of the year manager of the board, no superintendent of 
commission merchants are predicting cheap vege for army or agricultural service. schools, no attorney and no examiner. It is very 
tables for Louisville this season. Fargo, N. D. High school students who leave much doubted whether the contracts and leases 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has decided school before the close of the spring term to en- made since the law went into effect, are valid. 
not to allow the war to interfere with the prog list in military or agricultural service, will re- Salt Lake City, Utah. With a vote of seven to 
ress of school improvements. A number of con ceive full credit for the year’s work. one, the board has adopted a budget of $1,980,000 
tracts have been let for school work. Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of the for the maintenance, operation and building 

Portland, Ore. The board has decided that all board has recommended that diplomas be given’ activities of the schools. The budget is based on 
teachers and principals who enlist in the army to high school boys who enlist in the army, navy, a tax levy of nine mills as against three and 


or navy shall have their positions restored to marine corps or who are called as members of one-half mills last year. 
them at the conclusion of such service. Special military organizations. The Lockwood bill which is to be passed upon 


classes will be conducted during the summer, The old city of Knoxville has consolidated with by the New York legislature within a short time, 
offering instruction in canning and preserving. suburban towns and districts, doubling the popu- reduces the membership of the New York City 
Bridgewater, Mass. The board has ordered lation. It now amounts to 85,000. The school board from 46 to seven members. Under the 


that all pupils 16 years or over, who wish to attendance is approximately 15,000. Number of provisions of the bill 
enter the national service or perform agricul- buildings, 38; of employees of the Board of 
tural work, be given permission to do so. Credit Education, 425. $150,000 will be expended for 


, the mayor is to appoint a 
new board composed of two members from Man- 
hattan, two from Brooklyn and one from each of 


will be given for the remainder of the year. school improvements this summer and fall. High the other three boroughs. Financial independ- 

Shrewsbury, Mass. High school boys 16 years School bond issue provided for in July, amount- ence will be given the board thru the provision 
of age and over, whose school work is up to the ing to $250,000. directing an annual tax of four and nine-tenths 
standard, may be excused from school attend- Nine new centers for manual training and _ mills for the support of the schools, which would 


ance between May and October, provided they domestic science will be provided for. High provide about $500,000 more than the 


» appropria- 
accept the opportunity to work on farms, accord school enrollment approximately 1,200. Number 


tion in the present city budget. The measure in 


ing to a decision of the board. of high school graduates the coming commence- its amended form, has been approved by Repub- 
Northboro, Mass. High school boys 16 years ment 175 lican and Democratic leaders and is expected to 

of age and over have been permitted to with- The Board expects to provide proper super pass the legislature. 

draw from school to work on farms. It is pro- vision for grades and special work. By laws of Supt. Geo. B. Neff, of Monroe, Wash., recently 

vided that such students shall return to schoo] last General Assembly, the use of public school addressed the members of the board of School 

at any time they are unemployed. funds for kindergartens and night schools was Dist. No. 2, Snohomish County on the matter of 


Joplin, Mo. The board has decided that high legalized. Additions will be made to the Attend- salary 
school students may accept employment on farms ance Department, looking to a more efficient exe- 
and that they shall receive credit for a year’s cution of the Compulsory and Child I.abor Laws. 
work provided they have done satisfactory work. The Chicago board of education finds itself in 

Springfield, Mo. The board has ordered that an embarrassing situation thru its failure to 
permission be given to any boy in the public or promptly organize in compliance with the new’ poorly as compared to the service rendered by 
high school, to withdraw from school to work on law which went into effect some weeks ago. them in the formative years of the child’s school 
a farm. Such boys must be more than 14 years At the time the law became effective, the board life. He urged that salaries be raised to a point 
old and must have the consent of their parents. was not in position to effect an entire reorganiza consistent with the wealth of the community and 

Boston, Mass Supt. F. B. Dyer has been’ tion. The mayor was not ready with his appoint gave as his reason that the cost of living has 
authorized to discontinue or modify work in ments and no examiner was in office because of increased 25 per cent since any perceptible in- 
athletics, military training, physical training, the failure to appoint one in compliance with the crease has been offered to instructors in the 
manual training, household science and arts, and’ provisions of the law. The law provides that the schools. 


increases for grade teachers. Supt. Mon- 
roe discussed methods by which salaries may be 
determined and pointed out the advantages and 
disadvantages of each. He pointed out that 
teachers in the elementary schools are paid 
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Lippincott’s Books on Preparedness 








following books are especially valuable for such purposes 





If our boys and girls are to enter the service of our country, don’t send them 
unprepared. Give the boys a chance to know all about the various divisions of 
army and naval service. Every girl should be drilled in emergency work. The 








indexed, 204 pages, 106 illustrations. Price, 


Fundamentals of Military Service, by Capt. L. C. Andrews. 


Prepared under the co-operation of Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. Listed 
as an authoritative text by the U. 8. War Department. 428 pages. $1.50 


Fundamentals of Naval Service, by Commander Yates Sterling, U.S. N. 
Read and published with the approval of the U.S. Navy Department. 
An exposition of all the different branches of naval service. . . $2.00 


First Aid in Emergencies, by E. L. Eliason, A. B., M. D. 

Every school nurse and every member of the Red Cross should have a 
copy of this convenient book. Used in University of Wisconsin classes, 
and as a textbook for work with Boy Scouts and Scout Masters. Thumb 





$1.50 





valuable in field and school garden work 





They also may serve who stay at home, and better service cannot be given 
than that which will increase our food production. The following books will prove 








Minnesota. 


text. 


edition in preparation. Price, 


Productive Vegetable Growing, by J. W. Lloyd, University of Illinois. 
Used as a text in many high schools. Contains all the essentials of 
garden work. Questions follow each chapter. 339 pages. Price, $1.75 


Productive Dairying, by Rk. M. Washburn, of the University of | 
iS. i a oe $1.75 stereoptican advance in twenty-five years 

filled Mazda Lamp, together with its many other advan- 
tages, make it ideal for school use. | 
} 

| 


SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


$1.00 Have incorporated in them many unique, meritorious and 
advantageous features which make them nearest ideal for 
high school and college general laboratory work 


Productive Farm Crops, by E. G. Montgomery, of Cornell University. 
Used in many high schools and colleges. 501 pages, 203 ill. . $1.75 


Poultry Keeping, by Prof. H. R. Lewis, of the N. 
Station. Adopted by the Wisconsin Poultry Clubs as the official 


Productive Farming, by Kary C. Davis, of the Peabody Institute. 
The most successful elementary agricultural text published. New 
pa? $0.96 Write for information concerning 
Microscopes No. 64, No. 65 and No. 66. 


Write for circulars and special prices to schools. 


J. Agricultural Exp. 





E. Washington . oe 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


SPENCER 


2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


























Spencer Delineascope 


FOR PROJECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Has incorporated in it the Spencer Transposer, a patented 
mechanical means for handling the slides, which does away 
with the old cumbersome, troublesome lantern slides holder, 
which is a relic of a quarter century ago, and in addition 
gives a dissolving effect on the screen, which is accomplished 
with but one outfit only (not two). This is the only real 


Educational Discount to Schools and Colleges 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY ae 
BUFFALO, N. Y. USA | 


SPENCER 


Its nitrogen 
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A Business Speller. 


By Mary G. Brinkworth. Cloth, 
Price, 25 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

This book aims to present words which are 
commonly used in the chief forms of business 
correspondence. The lists have been made up 
by examining the actual letters written by sev 
eral hundred firms in different lines of business. 
The natural sequence of correspondence which 
the student will use has been kept in mind. The 
vocabulary which includes some 1,400 words is 
well balanced and fully adequate for all ordinary 
needs of high-school] and commercial school grad- 
uates. 

How to Use Your Mind. 

By Harry D. Kitson. 12mo. Cloth, 216 pages. 
Price $1 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

A timely volume considering the emphasis 
which is now being placed upon supervised study 
and the teaching of study methods. Like similar 
books the work is more popular than scientific 
and statements are made with dogmatic direct- 
ness that psychologists would certainly modify 
or at least express as a theory. The statement 
that the brain is the great organ of the memory 
is typical. Teachers will find the book useful in 
outlining talks on study and study methods. 


The Scientific Measurement of Classroom 
Products. 

By J. C. Chapman and Grace P. Rush. Cloth, 
191 pages. Price, $1.25. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

Objective standards in testing the progress of 
children and schools in the fundamental subjects 
of the curriculum are of such importance that 
every progressive teacher must have at least a 
working knowledge of the leading standardized 


76 pages. 


tests. The present book is intended to supply 
such a working knowledge and it fully meets 
iis purpose. Unlike Starch’s recent book, the 
present volume is intended for the average class- 
room worker. It does not delve deeply into the 
technical difficulties of scales and scale making 
but presents in a simple, exceedingly clear man- 
ner, the purpose, the theory and the method of 
applying the leading and most widely used scales 
of Courtis, Thorndike, Ayres, Starch, Bucking- 
ham, Hillegas, ete. All statistical data and other 
involved material are omitted so that a brief 
chapter includes the what, why and (especially) 
how of each of the tests. An appendix tells 
where the tests may be bought so that the 
teacher can obtain such as she desires. 

The book should prove of inestimable value 
for teacher-training classes and reading circles 
It appeals to us as the best professional book of 
the year for the great army of American 
teachers. 

The Public and Its School. 

By William McAndrew. 76 pages. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The school report of today is a prophecy and 
a convincing appeal, a program for the next year, 
and a guide to future activities. It is a helpful 
report intended to circulate widely and to stim- 
ulate competition and emulation. 

The present report is issued with this purpose 
in mind. The author is widely known in New 
York State and elsewhere, as a man with a mes- 
sage and a particularly forceful way of present- 
ing it. In the preparation and publication of his 
book, “The Public and Its School,” he offers a 
summary of the co-operative study of the needs 
of two school divisions of New York City, under- 
taken by the division superintendent and groups 
of principals, teachers and citizens. He presents 
a summary of the abilities which Brooklyn cit- 
izens, business and professional men consider 
necessary in the graduate of the public school. 
He applied general principles of management to 
the problem of directing schools so as to pro- 
duce these desirable qualities. His conclusion 
‘s that all these things are easily attainable and 
he enumerates those agencies which are calcu- 
lated to bring out the result in Brooklyn. 


Some of the topics discussed are: Criticisins 
of School Results; Ability Tests by Employers; 
Interest and Drill; Exhibit of Ability; What a 
Brooklyn Graduate Should Be; Efficiency Stand- 
ards and Records of Graduates; Discipline of 
Teaching Staff. 

The book is interesting as indicating what any 
school system can do to prove the efficiency of 
its graduates and their ability to apply school 
facts to actual problems. 


New England. 

By Clifton Johnson. Cloth, 371 pages. Price, 
75 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

“A human interest geographical reader” is the 
subtitle of this charming book and such it is in 
truth. In none of his travel books for adults has 
Mr. Johnson written so interestingly of the 
farms and factories, the forests, waterways and 
mountains, the cities and rural towns of New 
England. And in none of his books has he inter- 
woven so naturally the legends, the history and 
the biography of the states whose chief product 
has been great men. 

The illustrations set a new standard for orig 
inality, completeness and human interest 


Holiday Plays. 

Marguerite Merington. Cloth, 164 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Duffield & Co., New York. 

Five patriotic one-act playlets suitable for 
school production are included In this handsome 
volume which is a re-issue of a book first pub 
lished in 1910. The plays are of high dramatic 
quality and quite within the capacity of chil 
dren in the upper grades. They would make 
splendid school projects if the art and sewing 
classes would design and make the costumes and 
the manual-training classes the scenery. 

The Princess of Let’s Pretend. 

By Dorothy Donne}! Calhoun. Cloth, 200 pages. 
Price, $1.50, net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 

This book, we believe, is spoiled as a collec 
tion of fairy tales by the use of illustrations of 
real people representing imaginary ones. The 
cuts are made from motion pictures and there is 
a definiteness and reality about them in which 
all the charm of well-conceived and well-executed 
line or wash drawings of ideal fairy folk is lost. 
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HISTORY TEXTS 


ANTE 


MILWAUKEE 


SELECTS THE 


Wentworth- Smith 
Essentials of Arithmetic 


after an interesting contest 
involving all the later text- 
books in arithmetic. 





FOR GRAMMAR 


BUILDERS OF OUR A HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTRY UNITED STATES 
“i FOR SCHOOLS 
GERTRUDE VAN DUYN By 
SOUTHWORTH MeLAUGHLIN and VAN TYNE 
Book | 65¢ Volume I—Seventh Grade . 60¢ 
Book II 65e Volume II—Eighth Grade . 70¢ 


For Intermediate Grades. In One Volume, $1.00 If you are looking for a series of arithmetics 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS | that are real arithmetics, well motivated, 

. nape uaa lenuis ee = | without being extreme; filled with an abund- 

: —— s STORY OF THE ANCIENT,NATIONS. 12mo. — = ance of practical problems; shorn of all ob- 
solete and superfluous material; just what 


SCHOOLS 


McLaughlin’s READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF THE : : 
AMERICAN NATION. 12mo. Cloth , $1.50 the name implies,—a thorough treatment of 
McLaughlin's HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. the essentials of arithmetic,—you will wish 
12mo. Cloth $1.50 2 | to follow the example of Cleveland and Mil- 
Munro and Whitcomb’s MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HIS- = 


waukee and introduce these sane, up-to-date, 


TORY Cloth 


12mo 


‘TEACHERS’ BOOKS 
Professional Books Every Teacher Should Own. 
TEACHING 
DREN TO READ 
THE 
KDUCATION. 


Klapper’s THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC 

Klapper’s THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH. 


Klapper’s 


Betts’s 


Write us for detailed informatian. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
D. Appleton & Company, 35 W. 32d St., New York 


Vocational Mathematics for Girls. 

By Wm. H. Dooley. Cloth, 369 pages. D. C 
Heath & Co., Chicago, Boston, New York. 

This splendid book has been based on the well 
accepted theory that the arithmetic of the high 
school, of the continuation school and of the 
trade school should be directly related to the 
future occupations of the students. The subject 
matter and the method of presentation have been 
tried out by the author during several years 
with girls in the first year of high school. The 
book is divided into five parts, of which part one 
is a thoro review of the essentials of arithmetic 
with especial emphasis upon fractions, percent- 
age, mensuration and other processes commonly 
used in business. Part II takes up problems in 
homemaking and emphasizes methods for com- 
puting the distribution of income, food, cost of 
constructing and furnishing homes, savings, and 
investments. In the third section are presented 
problems of dressmaking and millinery and both 
the home and business aspects of buying, making 


and selling garments are considered. Part IV 
relates to office and store arithmetic and civil 
service; Part V takes up arithmetic for nurses; 


and Part VI includes problems for the woman on 
the farm. That the author has gone to original 
sources for his material is evident on every page. 
Every chapter opens with a well-rounded discus- 
sion of the subject so that the student has a con- 
ception of its importance, of its relation to life, 
homemaking and work, and of its personal ap- 
plication to herself. The problems which follow 
are based largely upon the facts. presented. 
Forms used in business, tables for rapid calcu- 
lation, reproductions of actual transactions, and 
a great variety of formulas add to the interest 
and practical application of the book. The book 
is the most significant mathematical text of the 
year. 

The Practical Cookbook. 

By Margaret Willet Howard. Cloth, 152 pages. 
Price, 72 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

While this book is essentially a collection of 
recipes, which have been tried out in schools and 
homes for their economy and the palatability of 
the foods, it is also a practical text for high 
schools and continuation classes. The aim is to 


$1.50 
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make students think in working out the recipes 
and to select and combine foods into well bal- 
anced menus. The modification of recipes and 
menus to suit the particular dietary and eco- 
nomic needs of individuals and families is in- 
sisted upon. The book divides foods into six 
classes according to their chief dietary values: 
water, mineral salts, starch, sugar proteids and 
fats and oils, and presents the most common 
types of each. Additional chapters present frozen 
desserts, canning and preserving, foods for in- 
valids and a large collection of unclassified 
recipes. The final chapter enters in great detail 
into the planning of meals. 


Systematic Drill in Arithmetic. 

By Amelia Strasburger and Joseph 
Cloth, 122 pages. Price, 35 cents. 
Green & Co., New York. 

This is the first volume of a three-book series 
in arithmetical drill. It is intended to supply 
the complete drill material in addition and sub- 
traction for the primary grades. Its purpose is 
to make the daily drill so systematic that the 
fundamental operations become automatic and 
thereby accurate and rapid. The book covers 
the 45 combinations very completely and will, we 
are certain, recommend itself very widely for 
city adoption. 


Chankin. 
Longmans, 


Working Composition. 

By John B. Opdycke. Cloth, 337 
trated. Price, $1.28. D. C. Heath 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

The contents of this book have been tested, in 
typewritten form, in the schoolroom and have 
stood this test. In its preparation the needs of 
high school pupils who must early begin to earn 
their own living have been constantly remem- 
bered. The opening chapter makes even a mere 
reader wish to do something at once and to do 
thoroly and gladly all the work planned for them. 

What is this work? There is a chapter on the 
nature and uses of speech; a second chapter on 
letters, telegrams, circulars, catalogs; a third 
chapter filled with directions for many kinds of 
work. This is all true, still it is rather bare and 
bald. It does not give a hint of the number, 
variety, and fitness of these exercises. It does 
not give a hint of the tone of interest that per- 


pages; illus- 
& Company, 


vades every paragraph. The dedication, “To boys 
and girls everywhere, whose ambition it is to 
make the world better for their working in it, 
this book is hopefully dedicated,” expresses in 


terest and is bound to arouse interest. 


Standard Method of Testing Juvenile Mentality. 

By Norbert J. Melville, with an introduction by 
William Healy. 12mo. Limp leather, 143 pages; 
illustrated. Price, $2 net. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This valuable manual is offered by the author 
as “an aid in the careful training and exact guid 
ance of an ever-increasing corps of competent ex- 
aminers who will be able to render first-aid in 
juvenile mental crises by means of a brief scien- 
tific examination.” The phrases “careful train- 
ing,” “‘exact guidance,” “first-aid” are significant 

they suggest the rigid scientific scholarship of 
the entire volume. It may be hastily inferred 
that this system is designed only for retarded 
and defective children, but it is asserted that the 
grading of normal children is more effective 
when based upon mental age as measured by the 
Binet-Simon scale supplemented by other tests, 
than when based upon ordinary school standards. 

art I gives nature and scope of the method, 
its statistical analysis and clinical interpretation, 
record forms and directions for use, test mater- 
ials and their use, general and detailed instruc- 
tions to examiners. The minute directions are 
pervaded by a tone of great consideration for 
those under examination. Part II gives the final 
revision of applying the Binet-Simon scale. The 
supplementary work necessary to complete the 
results given by the Binet-Simon system is fully 
indicated. An appendix offers supplementary 
tests for those above the year 15, also important 
tables. 

The presence of even one defective child in a 
schoolroom is a steady and severe strain upon 
the vitality of the teacher. The normal pupils 
bear this loss on the part of their teacher. Thus 
the weeding out of retarded and defective chil- 
dren and their training in special classes is a 
wise economy. Dr. William Healy, Director of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, Chicago, has 
written an introduction in which he speaks of 
this volume as “a carefully evolved manual of 
procedure.” 
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| The Buff Buckram Binding of 
| WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary. It is now recommended in preference to the sheep bind- 
ing for use in Schools, Public Libraries, Offices, Homes, or wherever 
subjected to hard and constant service. 

Tests prove that this Buckram excels other binding materials in strength, 
resistance to rubbing wear, to stretching, to moisture, to the fading effect 
of sunlight, etc. Since 1907 the United States Government has used it for 
permanent publications. Many librarians insist upon the Buckram binding. 
For more than two years this binding of the New Interna- 
tional has successfully met the severe tests of 
actual constant use. 

The NEW INTERNATIONAL is The One Su- 
preme Authority. It is anall-knowing teach 
er, a universal question answerer, made by 

specialists to meet your needs. 

\\, 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical 
n\ Entries. New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
Thousands of other references. 6000 Illustra- 
tions. 2700 Pages. Hundreds of NEW Words not 


given in any other dictionary. 100 Valuable 
Tables of Coins, Weights, Religious — etc. 
REGULAR EDITION: 
Buff Buckram, marble edge, indexed, $12.00 
Sheep, 4.00 
Write for specimen pages, etc. Free, to 
new booklet ,‘‘Unlocks the Door,’ containing twen- 
ty-oneLessonsin the Use of Merriam-Webste Mass. | 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Children really learn to 
spell when taught by 


The Aldine Way 


THE ALDINE SPELLER, beginning with the child 


in the First Grade, 








teaches him Spelling along with 
Reading, and impresses upon him the right forms 
before he has time to acquire the wrong ones. It 
presents a complete and practical course in Spelling 


for Grades One to Eight. For information, address 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 











VALLEY FORGE 


By Henry Armitt Brown 
{[Edited, annotated and illustrated for schools] 


You want supplementary reading. Would you give your children the 
high-lights of their country’s history? A picture they can never forget? The 
noblest English? The best of oratory? The strongest appeal to patriotism? 


TRY BROWN’S VALLEY FORGE 


It is the greatest historical oration ever made in America 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


124 NORTH EIGHTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 











How to Teach Business Correspondence. over-confident, yet 


By Nathaniel Waring Barnes. Cloth, 84 pages 
Price, 60 cents. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
New York. 


general principles 


correspondence in the school of commerce and Price. 80 cents net 
administration of the University of Chicago and 3oston. New York, 
the aim of his book is to assist teachers in train The 
ing others to write business letters. Suggestions 
for effective teaching rather than minute direc- 
tions characterize the book. A bibliography of 
articles and books good for teachers of business 
correspondence, a section on assignments, infor- 
mation tests form a third of the eighty-three 


ant subject. 


“swapping,” 
and use of metal 
progress, form an 


pages. the assumption that 
Tho the general tone of this book is almost 


teachers 
spondence will undoubtedly find in its pages good 


Money—What It Is and How To Use It. 
This author is in charge cf courses of business By William R. Hayward 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Chicago. 
author’s experience, 
tude explains his large 


Pointed explanations 
primitive 
money 
historical background 
wise spending is fully as 
difficult as earning, a capital chapter is given on 





RECENT BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


A STUDY OF FAIRY TALES With an Introduction by 
Henry Suzzallo $1.40 
By Laura F. Kready. A comprehensive discussion of the 
tary tale which will prove helpful to all who have to deal 
with young children 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 1.75 
By Walter R. Smith. A convenient summary of the funda- 


mental inter-relations of society, the school, and the individual 
Riverside Textbooks in Education. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 70 
By Sterling Andrus Leonard. This book shows how the 
teaching of composition becomes most effective only when the 
pupil is made to think of it as a means for conveying his ideas 
to other persons Riverside Educational Monographs 


THE EDUCATIONAL BEARINGS OF MODERN PSY- 
CHOLOGY 70 
by Christabel M. Meredith. This monograph offers in 
small compass the fundamentals of psychology relating par- 
ticularly to the understanding and control of the child. —Riverside 
Educational Monographs 


THE TEACHER AS ARTIST 40 
By Herman Harrell Horne. 


study of the principles of teaching as a fine art 
tional Monographs 


{n appeal for a more effective 
Reiverside Educa- 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 








PITMAN LEADS 
REPORT OF THE 
STATE REGENTS’ 
Stenography Test 
80-100 WORDS PER MINUTE 
Held in New York High School of Commerce, January 24, 1917 


tegular Isaac Pitman pupils had received 320 periods of instruction 
tegular Gregg pupils had received 400 per'ods of instruction 


SUMMARY Pitman Gregg 
Number taking examination 21 aS 
Number receiving 60°) or over 1s 17 
Number receiving under 60 % 5 21 
Per cent. of each group receiving 6U or over 86 + 
Per cent. of regular pupils receiving 60% or over 79 ; 


Complete Results Sent Upon Request. 


Write for information about our free correspondence course for teache 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th St., New York 
Publishers of *‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.”’ Used in the Summer Course f Col- 
umbia Unsversity, N. Y. University, Hunter College, Adelphi College, State University 
of New Jersey, etc 











Quicken American Nationalism With Own Literature. 


American Literary Readings 


By Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., Associate Professor of English, University of Tex 








plus his mental atti 
handling of this import 


with its relation to 


For high schools, normal schools and colleges, this book takes a new lead in the 
teaching of literature It lays stress upon literature itself rather than upon its history, 
and with American writings strengthens the feeling for national spirit and outlook 
Purely literary in tone, the book embodies the best selections from the best suthors 
comprising both prose and poetry such as young people should know The short 
story is prominent, notes are full and suggestive, and biographies of a crisp inte t 
that gives added point to the writings 

Illustrated with twenty-three portraits, one map, and one ground plan 

Price $1.40 
Chicago Rand McNally & Company _ wew York 
of business corre- bookkeeping and keeping accounts, The one es 


sential rule of bookkeeping is clinched with this 
sentence sjookkeeping may be said to be com 
posed of addition, multiplication and common 
sense.” Chapters on banking and exchange tell 
of easier methods of carrving on the business of 
the world, while the paragraphs on the New York 
clearing house are almost unequalled for clear 
ness Prudent care in buying, receiving, paying 
for goods, judgment in selling, delivering, col- 
lecting payment on goods are discussed from an 
up-to-date point of view. 

“Money— What it is and How to Use it” is not 
On @ mere business compendium, but will instruct 
and guide many kinds and conditions of men and 
women. 


Cloth, 162 pages 


the terms barter, 
the development 
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285,000 School Houses 


In the United States average three exit doors 


to each school. 855,000 exit doors should be 



























































equipped with 
I SsWIN 


R 


Fire Exit Bolts 


Estimate shows not over 15 per cent or 128,250 so equipped. 





726,750 exit doors are not so equipped. 


In which class is your school, Mr. Superintendent? 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
New York San Francisco Chicago London, Eng. 
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Washington School, Lodi, N. J 
Architect A. Vigilanti, 
Garfield, N. J. 


UTICA, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 
1933 Wentworth Ave. 





INTERNATIONAL 
HEATING APPARATUS 





Heated by International Boilers 


Heating Contractor 
Peter Looi, Lodi, N. J. 


A*® manufacturers of the most extensive line of heating ap- 
paratus in America, we are prepared to furnish equip- 
ment for all sizes of buildings from the One-Room Rural 
School up to the largest Educational Institution. 
We make all types—for Warm Air, Steam or Hot Water. 
Our heating engineers are ready at all times to confer 


with Architects or School Boards to give them the bene- 
fit of their advice, and information concerning our line 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


NEW YORK 
601 West 27th St. ; ae 


Hoists 


One Man— 
anda G&G 
Telescopic Hoist 


‘an remove any quantity of ashes quickly, 
economically and quietly. 

Many prominent school architects all over 
the country have repeatedly specified G & G 
the best evidence of satisfactory 
performance. 

Model A Hoist, illustrated, is sturdy in construc- 
tion, speedy in operation—and provides for safety 
first at all times. Raises load at guaranteed speed 
of 30 feet per 








with Automatic Gear Shifting Bra: 
Device and Silencer: 


minute. When not in use, hoist 
telescopes and no_ part 





shows above sidewalk. 
Operated from — street 
level insuring fullest 
protection for both 
public and operator 
against injury due to 


open hatch. 








INSTALLATION AT 
41 PRECINCT POLICE STATION 
CITY OF NEW YORK, OWNER 
HOVPIN G KOEN, ARCHTS 





MODEL A HOIST 
$135.00 


F. u, b. (‘ars Ne Ww York 
City. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 























BEFORE AND AFTER. 
setter illustrations than those below could be 
presented as examples of the improvement which 
is being made in the rural schools of Louisiana. 
Still, the buildings shown are not unlike several 
hundred new schools built in the state thru the 
initiative of the rural inspectors of the Louis- 
iana State Department of Education. The 
Webb School is a model one-room building— 
correctly planned and lighted, and equipped with 
single desks, a jacketed stove, adjustable shades, 
bookeases, a safe drinking water cistern and 
sanitary chemical closets. It has a library of 
fifty books and ample teaching aids. 
The Summer Grove School is a_ two-room 





building—attractive, sanitary and comfortable. 
It has a piano in addition to the equipment men- 
tioned in connection with the Webb School. The 
patrons of this district have contributed $65 for 
books, pictures and play apparatus. 

The illustrations are reproduced thru courtesy 
of Mr. John R. Conniff of the Louisiana State 
Department of Education. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Estimates or Positivism, Which? H. O. Diet 
rich, Supt., Kane, Pa. Published by the board 
of education. This is one of a series of pamph- 
lets, each intended to give definite and non-par- 
tisan information concerning some phase of 
school work. It gives the achievements of the 
children in the Kane schools in spelling, hand- 


writing, and the fundamentals of arithmetic, as 
a means of finding their standing. Thru the 
use of standard tests and scales for these meas 
urements, it was possible to make comparisons 
of the achievements of the pupils in Kane with 
those of other cities. The tests have shown that 
in any grade there are more children off the 
average than on it, that there is greater diver- 
gence of ability than similarity, and that three 
fourths of the children in one grade can be re 
placed by children in another without changing 
the scores very much. 

Preparation for Editorial Work on Farm 
Papers. By Nelson A. Crawford. Industrial 
Journalism, Series III, Vol. 1, March, 1917, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. In 
no other country is the farm paper so generally 
circulated or so carefully read as in the United 
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Old Schoolhouse at Webb, Caddo Parish (County 
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Heaters Set up in our Shop Previous to Shipment on Mar. 20 to Lititz, Pa., for New 24-Room School. 
I I 


WE ENGINEER, INSTALL AND ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE 
“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Write To warm schoolrooms evenly to 70° in coldest weather. 
for To deliver 30 cu. ft. of air per minute to every pupil. 
Details 


To operate on 25% less fuel than other systems delivering same amount of air. 


NO INSTALLATION WITHOUT MECHANICAL VENTILATION. AMERICAN FOUNDRY & EURNACE CO. 





Trade Mark 











States. It is estimated that there are nearly two ence of physicians and mothers to determine the dentists and nurses for voluntary service, and 
papers to every farm family. The present pamph- development and present condition of children how to conduct a conference. 
let discusses the qualifications for farm paper brought by their mothers for examination. The The One-Story Schoolhouse Idea. By Fitzher- 
editors, training in agriculture and journalism, examination is non-competitive and no score’ bert Leather. Educational Series No. 2, Febru- 
experience on newspapers, and the opportunity card is used. The primary purpose of the con- ary, 1917. Published by the National Lumber 
of the college trained man in the field of agricul- ference is educational, in that it points out to Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. This 
tural editing. There is a summary of qualifica- the parents ways in which they may improve the pamphlet discusses the advantages of the one- 
tions and suggestions are given for more efficient care of their children, it ee ~ practical story school and reproduces photographs of the 
preparation. demonstration to a community of the value of schools in Portland, Ore., Oakland, Cal., Rose- 
; ; keeping the child well by periodic examinations, mont, Pa., Minneapolis, Minn., Antioch, Ill., San 
How to Conduct a children’s Health Confer- ang it is a potent means of stimulating public Diego, Cal., Highland Park, Ill., Reno, Nev. 
ence. By Frances Sage Bradley and Florence  jnterest in infant and child hygiene. The pamph- First Year’s Work of the Institute for Public 
Brown Sherbon. Bulletin No. 23, 1917, Children’s jet outlines the organization of committees and Service. Price, $0.50. The Institute for Public 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, preliminary work, gives the necessary equip- Service, 51 Chambers St., New York City. The 
Washington. The health conference is a confer- ment, shows how to obtain a corps of physicians, Institute maintains twelve training posts in 
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Old and New Sel | Buildings in Summer Grove, ¢ 1ddo Parish (County), Louisiana 
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all construction details. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gymnasium Outfitters 








Wnedi Playground Ofpoarralus 


THE CONSTRUCTION DETAILS which 
have made Medart Playground Apparatus a recog- 
nized standard for safety and durability are fully 
illustrated and described in our Catalog “W. 


MEDART QUALITY combined with a thor- 
ough system of inspection is assurance against oc- 
casional breakage and numerous repair bills. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W”. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Steel Lockers 


+] 


It, explains 


for five years. 






































Evanston, Ill., Los Angeles, Cal., Detroit, Mich., 
Denver, Colo., St. Augustine, Fla., Akron, O., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dayton, O., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jackson, Mich., Evansville, Ind., and Toronto, 
Canada, which are in charge of supervising mem- 
bers. The Institute has for its purpose, to study 
methods of securing, in all subjects in all 
schools, the use for educational purposes of work 
that needs to be done, and other field and labor- 
tory work. 

Playthings. Bulletin No. 1, Bureau of Educa 
tional Experiments, New York. Price, ten cents. 
The kindergarten was founded upon play activ- 
ities as grown people conceived them, and it 
made a distinction between systematized play 
and what was termed “free” play. During the 
last few years educators have come to realize 
that play is the child’s method of experimenting 
with his environment. This pamphlet endeavors 
to show what toys, play materials and construc- 
tion equipment should be provided for children 
of the kindergarten age. It also discusses the 
arrangement of the schoolroom so that small 
children may have ample privacy and ample 
social life, particularly if they work with free 
material. 

Rural School Supervision. By Katherine M. 
Cook and A. C. Monahan. Bulletin No. 48, 1916 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington. 
This brief historical sketch aims to give a gen- 
eral idea of the beginning and growth of local 
supervision. It discusses local, county and state 
supervision of rural school systems. 

A Study of the Age and Grade of Elementary 
School Pupils, Dubuque, la. Bulletin No. 4, 
April, 1917, published by the board of education, 
Dubuque, Ia. This study has been made to anal- 
yze the situation in the Dubuque schools and to 
reveal existing conditions. The purpose is to 
make it easy to locate defects with a view to ap- 
plying remedial measures. The conclusion gives 
a few comments and suggestions designed to 
meet the local situation. The pamphlet discusses 
what the study shows, the method of the inves- 
tigation, age and grade distribution, etc. 

Report of the Foxcroft School Board, Foxcroft, 
Me., for the year 1916-17. Frank A. Morris, Supt. 


The report contains a new plan for rating and 
promotions, a study of age-grade progress thru 
the schools, an improved method of reporting 
financial conditions, and outlines the needs for 
the next school year. 

Promotion Reports of the Department of Ref 
erence and Research of the Oakland, Cal., Schools 
for the term ending December, 1917. Prepared 
by W. E. Talbert, Director of the Department. 
The present report is intended to furnish a com- 
plete report of the data compiled concerning the 
progress of children in the respective schools. 
It discusses elementary promotions and non-pro- 
motions, flexibility of the promotion system, var 
iation in individual schools, and high school pro 
motions. 

Report of the School Board of Webster, Mass., 
for 1917. Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. The report 
contains the annual statement of the activities 
and progress of the schools for the year 1916, 
presented in the form of reports of the superin 
tendent and department heads, together with 
tables and records for supplementary informa- 
tion. The report is a model in arrangement as 
well as content. 

Service Instruction of American Corporations 
By Leonhard F. Fuld. Bulletin No. 34, 1916. 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

This bulletin discusses service instruction of 
department stores, of telephone companies and 
typical service instruction in other industries 
There is also a section devoted to service in- 
struction in the municipal branches of the local 
government of New York City. 

Mental Status of Rural School Children. By 
EK. H. Mullan. Reprint No. 377 from the Public 
Health Reports, Nov. 17, 1916 United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. This 
report is part of a series of co-operative inves 
tigations of educational, health and sociological 
conditions in the state of Delaware by the Public 
Health Service, the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the Children’s Bureau and other agencies 
The pamphlet discusses the Binet-Simon exam 
inations, the secondary examination, and results 
One section is devoted to a study of the mental 


VUL-COTS 


ore 
Gueranteed 
for long life 
an 
Good Service 


Vul-Cot Waste Baskets are sold with a definite guarantee 
for five year’s service. That means at least five years 
of usefulness without renewal. Vul-Cots are the only 
waste baskets made that are sold with a guarantee 
They are good for your schools for the 
same reasons that they are good for the schools of 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester and many other leading cities. 


| VUL-COT RE 
Guaranteed 5 Years 


are light, strong, beautiful in color, design and finish. 
They keep their shape. They won’t dent. They have 
solid sides and bottoms. Papers and scraps can’t fall 
out of them to litter the floor. They have no projec- 
tions to catch in clothing or scratch furniture. Most popular size, 
$1.00. Other sizes at graduated prices. Colors to harmonize with 
furniture. If not at your stationer’s or school supply house, write 
us today for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


510-520 Equitable Building 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





status of rural school children in Porter County, 
Ind. In the latter the purpose was to determine 
the influence of school surroundings on mental 
status. 

Annual School Report, Concord, N. H., for the 
vear 1917. Louis J. Rundlett, Supt. 

innual Report of the School Committee of 
Chicopee, Mass., for the year 1916. 

A Brief Summary and Twenty-one Maps Show 
ing the Public School Situation of Louisiana in a 
Few Essential Respects, 1915-16. T. H. Harris, 
State Supt. The present pamphlet is a brief 
statement of educational conditions, viewing the 
state as a whole, and a number of maps outlining 
conditions with respect to certain important 
phases of education in all of the parishes. It 
discusses the finances, number, qualifications and 
salaries of teachers, enrollment and attendance 
in white and colored schools, statistics relating 
to high schools and state educational institutions, 
and outlines’ the needs in the way of buildings, 
teachers, length of school year and funds. In 
the chapter on “Needs,” the trite statement is 
made “that the difficulties that hamper school 
improvement are practically all financial; offi- 
cials, teachers and public are agreed as to the 
service which the schools should render, but 
funds are lacking to place the schools in position 
to give all children proper educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

Report on Organization and Administration of 
the Engineering and Janitorial Service of the 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. Prepared by 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
January, 1917. 

This report is a brief study of the organization 
and administration of the engineering and jani- 
torial service of the board. It aims to suggest 
lines of work to be followed in order to bring 
about more efficient and economical results in the 
operation of the school buildings. It discusses 
the employment of janitors and engineers, pro- 
motions, supervision, size of staff, rates of pay 
for engineers and janitors, use of coal, use of 
supplies and pay for care of playground and 
evening recreation centers. 
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A Twenty-Five Year Light Insurance 


Policy for This High School. 


When the splendid new Central High School building of Tulsa, Okla., 
was equipped with Reflectolytes, permanent lighting satisfaction and econo 


my were insured 


These long life lighting units will still be in active service long after 


today’s graduate has become a middle-aged man of affairs 


The Refiectolyte is constructed to endure. “Junior’’ type 


has white opal glass reflector, toughened by 


scheme 
and high reflecting power 


illustrated, level 





an annealing process to remarkable degree 
of durability. Breakage while in position 


on, creating a reflecting surface which re- 
sists heat of the most powerful high in 
tensity lamps. Will not peel off or discolor 


practically impossible. Standard reflector 
is of one-piece heavy pressed steel with pure 
white depolished porcelain enamel fused 


‘‘Makes Day of Night’’ 





Superior diffusive power is due to oppo 


sitely inclined reflecting surfaces, a patented feature obtainable with no other 
Efficiency independent of height, shape or color of ceiling 

Standard types have 
Variety of styles to fit any 


The Reflectolyte Company, 914 Pine St., St. Louis 


lighting unit 
Reflectolyte is of distinctly pleasing appearance 
plain or ornamental brass rim 


permanently white light is desired 


decorative Send for special literature 


Translucent bowl blown of finest white glass with low absorption 
Graceful, artistic, easy to clean 

In any schoolroom, complete efficiency of pupils and teacher depends 
on favorable lighting conditions. The Reflectolyte reflects and diffuses a 
soft flood of unbroken white “artificial daylight’’ 
Glare and shadow, the twin causes of eye-strain and its attendant 
nervous tension, are eliminated 

Elementary as well as High Schools, should 
be equipped with Refiectolytes for dark days 
and evening classes 

Many night school pupils have been work 
ing at their task throughout the day under tor. If “fired on’’ por 
glaring artificial lights. These ambitious i 
young men and women especially need the 
eye-comfort of a perfect lighting system to 
bring out their absolute best 


Reflectolyte types for schoolroom and wherever soft, clear, beautiful 








Apply the 
Knife Test 


To compare the last- 
ing qualities of lighting 
units of same general 
type as the Reflecto 
lyte, draw sharp knife 
along surface of reflec 


from overhead to desk 


celain no impression 
will be made. Paint 
ed surface of ordinary 
lighting unit will scrape 
off easily. Such sur 
face will discolor, ct ack, 
check and peel off in 
time, destroying its re- 
flecting power 

































































Duties of the Teachers. 

1. Teachers shall be in their respective school- 
rooms at least fifteen minutes before the time 
fixed for the opening of the session, and shall 
then admit to the room pupils desiring to enter. 

2. Teachers shall open and close their schools 
at such hours as the superintendent of schools 


directs. They shall devote themselves during 
school-hours exclusively to the instruction of 
their pupils, maintain good order, ana strictly 
adhere to the program and the prescribed course 
of study. 

3. Teachers, who may be compelled, from sick- 
hess or other cause, to be absent from school, 
shall give immediate notice of such absence to 
the superintendent of schools; but no teachers 
shall, in any case, undertake to supply a substi- 
tute; teachers shall, upon their return to duty, 
immediately notify the office of the superintend- 
ent. 

4. Teachers shall attend all regular and spe- 
cial meetings called by the superintendent of 
schools, and by the principal of the building 
No excuse for absence or tardiness shall be per 
mitted other than that which would justify such 
absence or tardiness from a regular session of 
their school. Every teacher absenting himself 
from any session of the teachers’ institute shall, 
in accordance with the provision of the School 
Laws of Pennsylvania, 1915, not only lose the 
regular compensation, but forfeit in addition 
thereto a sum equal to that which he would have 
received for attendance at such institute, unless 
satisfactory reason for such absence be given to 
the superintendent of schools. 

5. Teachers shall keep the required registers 





and record-cards as directed by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

6. Teachers shall do the professional reading 
and study as prescribed by the superintendent 
of schools. 

7. Teachers shall open the morning session by 
reading a portion of the Bible of at least ten 
verses, without note or comment. 

8. Teachers shall not permit any person to 
visit the schools for the purpose of advertising 
any private business, book publication, concert, 
exhibition, lecture, or taking of photographs, 
without a written permit from the president of 
the board; and it shall be the duty of the teachers 
to require such persons to show the permit. 

9. Teachers shall announce no notice nor ad- 
vertisement, nor permit a subscription, collec- 
tion of money, nor sale of any article in the 
schools, unless authorized by the superintend 
ent of schools. 

10. Teachers shall receive no gifts of value 
from pupils, parents, or guardians of pupils. 

11. Teachers shall once each month inspect 
all books and desks, and enjoin pupils to keep 
them in order. 

12. Teachers shall not give private lessons for 
pay to pupils of their own classes during any 
part of school-term, nor engage in any other oc- 
cupation, without the consent of the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

13. Teachers shall, six times during the year, 
send to parents or guardians, on cards furnished 
for the purpose, a report of the attendance, de 
portment, and scholarship of each pupil in her 
school. 

14. Teachers shall not resort to corporal pun- 
ishment unless upon the written consent of a 
parent or guardian. When other authorized 
modes of punishment fail to produce obedience to 
the rules, teachers shall send such pupils to the 
principal of the building 

15. Teachers shall report any pupil absent 
three days or the equivalent without lawful 
excuse to the attendance officer, and see the 
parents personally. Written excuses from par- 
ents or pupils for leaving school during the 
session shall not be recognized by the teachers, 
unless countersigned by the principal of the 
building. 





16. Teachers are not permitted to close their 
schools for any period of time, unless by au- 
thority. 

17. Teachers shall not send pupils as messen- 
gers outside of the schoolyard, except in cases of 
sickness, accident, or important official business 
with the office. 

18. Teachers shall give one month’s notice of 
intention to resign, except when the resignation 
is to take effect August thirty-first, in which 
event two months’ notice shall be given. 

19. Teachers who show inability to take 
charge of a school, or to manage, control, and 
govern children successfully, shall not be eligible 
for reappointment. 

20. Teachers may, for infraction of the rules, 
insubordination, or neglect of duty, be suspended 
by the superintendent of schools for a stated 
period, or until a meeting of the Committee on 
Teachers and Instruction. 

21. Teachers may be dismissed at any time by 
the board of school directors, on account of im- 
morality, incompetency, intemperance, cruelty, 
negligence, or for the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of the school laws of Pennsylvania, pro- 
vided that before any teacher is dismissed, he 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard after 
reasonable notice in writing of the charge made, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Supt. W. A. Greeson has 
addressed every teacher in the schools, calling 
special attention to the rules governing the con- 
duct and conversation of aliens during war time. 
The rules are as follows: 

“Each principal shall read or cause to be read 
to teachers and pupils the president’s proclama- 
tion as to the conduct of aliens during the pres- 
ent war. 

“Each principal shall notify teachers and 
pupils that the same conduct required of aliens 
will be required of citizens. 

“Conduct or conversation on the part of any 
employe of the board of education in contraven- 
tion of the rules laid down in the president’s 
proclamation or any conduct indicating dis- 
loyalty will be deemed good cause for the dis- 
missal of the employe so offending.” 
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soft, mellow light in. 


754 Oakland Street 











Hot Weather Is Coming! | 


EROLUX!! | 


Your School Windows! 


Comfort in school rooms means more than protection from sun. 
It requires plenty of circulating air—plenty of ‘‘eye-easy”’ light 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades meet all requirements. 
They keep the sun out but let the cool breezes and an abundance of 


Add a charming rustic touch to room interior and building 
Colors harmonize with any treatment. Last for many years without 
attention. Most economical window shades you can use 


Send specifications now for prices or 
write for booklet and descriptive folder 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


Senet satoensenenn poorer ovvveraenoun aerorerasenet ous aoeaenend DH veussoevand Doscarvennsrt rene aanioet >is sasnnd 29eHUU 





SHADE WITHOUT SHADOW 




















i St. Paul School using Perennial Shades. 

: 

: St. Paul, Minnesota, February 9, 1917. 

: PERENNIAL SHADE COMPANY, 

FI Faribault, Minnesota. 

: Gentlemen 

é The Perennial Shades, which have been installed in our two new school buildings 

: here, have given perfect satisfaction. 

g This style shade is far superior to arly adjustable shade I have ever seen Being 

i able to lower the shade from the top or raise it from the bottom gives us perfect con- 

¥ trol of the light without the use of rollers, which are more or less trouble, therefore, 

: would state that the Perennial Shade is the most practical for schools, and we are 

2 perfectly satisfied with our purchase of these shades 

: Yours very truly, 

' GEORGE N. GERLACH, 

g Su pe rintendent of School Buildings 

PERENNIAL SHADE CO 
Waukesha, Wis. | . sk hg 

; School Dept. Faribault, Minn. 

















The New Jersey State Board of Education has 
issued a set of rules to govern credits given to 
pupils who engage in farm work as members of 
the Junior Industrial Army, or while called into 
military service, as members of an organized 
force. The rules provide for the following: 

“The pupil enrolled must have been actually 
engaged in farm labor or have been actually 
called into service by the Governor of this state 
or the President of the United States, during the 
period for which school exemption credit is 
claimed. 

“The time engaged in such farm labor or in 
such service of the state or nation must be cer- 
tified to by the employer in the case of farm 
labor and countersigned by the principal of the 
school or by the recruiting officer under whom 
the pupil enrolled. In case of military service, 
proper record of such service must be submitted. 

“Pupils in the graduating class and in all other 
classes, whose work toward a diploma is complete 
up to the time of actual employment, may be 
graduated as of that date and as having com- 
pleted the full course, according to the condi- 
tions for which the school is approved, provided 
the term of employment be continuous until the 
close of school. 

“Pupils in the senior class and pupils in other 
classes, whose work is not complete at the time 
of employment or of being called into military 
service, may be given credit for all work omitted 
in school during the time of actual employment 
or of military service. 

“Pupils returning to school after a short period 
of employment during the current school year 
should be given the benefit of a liberal inter- 
pretation of the rules governing school grades 
and graduation, so far as school work that has 
been omitted is concerned. 

“In making application for a ‘qualifying aca- 
demic certificate,’ the time of exemption, in ac- 
cordance with these rules, must be clearly indi- 
cated upon papers to be filed with the record of 
secondary school work, upon which credit is 
asked. 

“The school registers should indicate clearly 
the period a pupil is absent for the service indi- 
cated above.” 


New Orleans, La. The board has adopted a 
resolution requiring absolute loyalty from every 
person connected with the school system. It de- 
mands the immediate withdrawal from the sys- 
tem of any and all persons who may not ve loyal 
to the United States and any act of disloyalty 
will be considered as neglect of duty, insubordi- 
nation, malfeasance, nonfeasance and cause for 
dismissal. Principals are required to report any 
infraction of the rules. 

Principals of public and private schools and 
teachers in secondary and elementary schools 
were the guests of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania during the week of April 9th. The School- 
men’s Week consisted chiefly of a series of con- 
ferences for the advancement of general educa- 
tion in the state. 

Woonsocket, R. I. Owing to the high cost of 
living the school board has suggested that girls 
of the graduating classes in both high and gram- 
mar schools wear simple dresses and dispense 
with flowers. 

Lynn, Mass. The girls of the English High 
School senior class will graduate in gowns cost- 
ing not more than $4. The action is voluntary on 
the part of the students. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Springfield, Ill. Mr. Edward A. Anderson has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of school 
buildings. 

The Omaha board of education has just elected 
Mr. John H. Beveridge to succeed Supt. E. U. 
Graff. Mr. Beveridge is an Ohioan by birth and 
received his professional education in the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, where he graduated in 1897. He 
has been connected as superintendent with the 
public schools of Missouri Valley, and during the 
past nine years has served as superintendent at 
Council Bluffs. He holds a master’s degree from 
Columbia University, where he specialized for 
several summers in school administration. Mr. 
Beveridge was the unanimous choice of the board 
of education out of a field of 26 who were under 
consideration. 

Supt. B. A. Kennedy of Greeley, Neb., has been 
re-elected for the fifth year in his present posi- 
tion with a substantial increase in salary. Mr. 


Kennedy has made some important improvements 
in the Greeley schools, among them the establish- 
ing of a Junior High School Plan which has 
proven itself a splendid advancement, and has 
installed playground apparatus which will be 
augmented during the coming year. A strong 
corps of teachers has been chosen and the Greeley 
Public Schools are in a flourishing condition. 

Supt. W. E. Miller of Knoxville, Tenn., who is 
finishing his sixth year of service was re-elected 
for two years from July 1, 1917, at a salary of 
$3,500 per year, an increase of $500 per annum. 
In addition the Board voted $1,080 per year for 
an efficient private secretary for the Superin- 
tendent and for up-keep of automobile for him. 
The expense of conducting the schools the com- 
ing year is estimated at about $300,000. 

Mr. E. E. Crook, who has been Assistant Super- 
intendent in the Tacoma Schools for several years, 
severed his connection May 1 to take a position 
with Prang & Company. The Board has hereto- 
fore employed two assistant superintendents, but 
has decided not to employ a second one in Mr. 
Crook’s place. 

Supt. Joseph Sparks, of Joplin, Mo., has been 
re-elected for the coming year. 

Burr J. Merriam, of Marblehead, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Adams, to succeed I. Freeman Hall. 

Supt. C. A. Krout, of Tiffin, O., has been re 
elected for a five-year term. Supt. Krout in 
September will enter upon his eighteenth year 
with the Tiffin schools. 

Theodore Saam, of Lead, S. D., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Council Bluffs, Ia, 
to succeed J. H. Beveridge who goes to Omaha, 
Neb. 

James B. Ryan, for nearly twenty years at 
employe of the Chicago board of education, died 
May 13th after a brief illness. 

Supt. C. E. Hedges, of Neenah, Wis., has beet 
re-elected for the coming year. 

James Hughes, a member of the Philadelphia 
board of education for more than 24 years, died 
May 12th at his home. 

Supt. C. L. Wright, of Huntington, W. Va., has 
been appointed as a member of the West Virginia 
State Board. 
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thorough, skilled workmanship 
Hon Duprin success. 


operate with you in 
design best suited to meet your requirements. 


VONNEGU 





Place Your Order NOW 


We make this suggestion in order that 
you may not be disappointed. Materials 
are hard to get. It is likely we shall not 
be able to take care of the normal summer 
demand for Hon Buprin Devices. 


This is the time of year when most 
school boards decide to equip their school 
entrances with Hon @uprins. If you want 


your device installed this summer, 
ORDER NOW. 


All orders will be filled in the order of 


their receipt. Early orders will insure 
prompt delivery. 


Von Duprin 


Self-RKeleasing Fire Exit Latches 





Hon Duprins are the choice of leading school 
architects in all parts of the country. They are 


endorsed by every School Board that has installed 
them. 


Absolute dependability, superior construction, 
tell the story of 


Our service department is always ready to co- 
selecting the Won @uprin 


See “Sweet's” or ask for Catalog 12-C. 


HARDWARE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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“Y and E” offers 
a complete line of 
approved equipment 
for keeping up-to- 
date records of teach- 


a 


ers and pupils, also 
for filing correspond- 
ence, reports and 
records. 


other school 
We have made a great 
many installations of filing sys- 
tems in the offices of superintend- 
ents, boards of education, prin- 
cipals and teachers; and can bring 
our wide experience to bear on 
your particular problem. 

Above we show “Y and E” 
school card forms adopted by 
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Filirg Devices and 
= — School Systems. 


National School Record 


oa . Forms approved 
by N. rE. A. 





System Equipment for Schools 


the National Educa- 
tion Association. We 
also offer complete 
systems for school 


Ee’ 


PAT. OFF. 


officers; indexed blue 
print files, for me- 
chanical drawing 
classes; efficiency desks, combina- 
tion desk and filing cabinet; ete. 
Mail us the coupon for full infor- 
mation. 

Write us for free samples of 
the above forms and for a descrip- 
tion of a complete system adapt- 
ed to your needs, stating the 
number of schools and pupils you 
wish to provide for. 


YYAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG.(0. 5 


Makers of ‘‘Y and E’’ 


and Office Systems / 
Rochester, N. Y. Ps 


619 St. Paul St. 


Branch Offices 


Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, ‘Newark, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los 


San Francisco, Oakland. In Canada: The Office 


Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Newmarket, 


tario. Twothousand agents and dealers 


in more than 1,200 other cities. 


oo - cere 


Filing Devices 


information 


checked X belo 


w: 
CN. E.A. Card Forms, (1) Weed 
Filing Cabinets, (| Blue Print File, 


Buffalo, (Steel Filing Cabinets, () Effici 


Angeles, 
On- Files and Supplies, ()Card System for 


“Name 


/ Address . 
4 


“Y. & E.” 

Rochester N.Y. 
Without charge or 
obligation please send 
t items 


/ Desks, (_) Modern Filing textbook, $1 
(Camada $1 50), () Record Safes, (_) Shannen 


(Your position) 
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70 to 85 degrees. 


Temperature Regulation 
Essential for Efficient Work 


The majority of children in the schools today 
have not yet learned to concentrate and 
they never will learn in classrooms where 
the temperature varies all the way from 


Johnson System of 
Temperature Regulation 


automatically maintains a uniform tem- 
perature no matter what the heating 
system may be. Keeping the temperature 
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Stop the Waste 


: 

i" 

i 

it 

o 

oo Self-Moistening Money Savers 
oy are Guaranteed to 

: Longer Wear and Cleaner F'oors 
it 
oH 
i" 





We guarantee that $1.00 to $2.00 worth of Kerosene 
used in our self-moistening sweeper goes farther and 
does better sweeping than $20.00 worth of Sweeping 


it 
ir 
iF 
oF 
" 
Compound or Floor Oil. 


Entire cost per year guaranteed not to exceed $1.50 
per classroom and it should not be over $1.00 per 
classroom per year. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


Please say of what materials your floors 
are made and whether rough or smooth 


wo 
ru 


Give 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 





uniform lowers your coal bills and at the 
same time insures consistent comfort so 
essential for efficient school work. 


Send for folder ‘“‘Faster and Easier Dustless 
Sweeping,’’ and Save Four-fifths of 
Your Sweeping Bill. 








on request. 


New York Chicago 





Booklet describing the system free 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Milwaukee 








THE CONVENTION OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICERS. 
(Concluded from Page 62) 


Leo Palen, Secretary, School Board Dubuque, 


la 


Charles H. Meyer, Secretary, School Board, 


Johnstown, Pa. 


J. S. Mullan, Secretary, School Board, Roches- 


ter, N. Y. 

J. F. Skeel, Secretary, School Board, Joliet, Ill. 

P. D. Cooney, Secretary, School Board, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Hiram C. Case, Chief Administration Division, 
State Educational Dept., Albany, N. Y. 

G. T. Hewlett, Secretary, Board of Education, 
New Haven, Conn. 

R. D. Argue, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Newark, N. J. 

W. C. Hopkins, Inspector of Accounts, State of 
N. J. State Board of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

W. J. Bentley, President, Board of Education 
Paterson, N. J. 

J. F. Dunphey, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Paterson, N. J. 

T. P. Wenner, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Allentown, Pa. 

E. C. Baldwin, Business Agent, Mass. Board of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Marquis, Secretary, Board of Education, 
New Castle, Pa. 

A. W. Moss, Secretary, School Board, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 

August Hiller, Chief Accountant and Statisti- 
cian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. B. Manly, Secretary and Treasurer, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A. L. Clinite, Secretary and Business Manager, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

W. T. Keough, Business Agent of the School 
Committee, Boston, Mass. 

Henry B. Rose, Secretary, School Committee of 
Providence, Providence, R. I. 

Arthur Kinkade, Secretary-Business Manager, 
Decatur, III. 

H. L. Patterson, Civil Engineer, Schoolhouse 
Department, Boston, Mass. 

Cc. M. McKee, Superintendent of Supplies, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Chas. P. Mason, Secretary and Treasurer, St 
Louis, Mo. 

Lorin C. Powers, Chief Clerk and Accountant, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. Updegraff, Professor of Education Service, 
U. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

G. W. Gerwig, Secretary, Board of Public Edu 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wm. C. Bruce, Editor, School Board Journal, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

H. N: Morrill, Secretary and Business Manager, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wm. Dick, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. L. Boutelle, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Galesburg, IIl. 

Samuel D, Jones, Business Director, Louisville, 
Ky. 

J. A. Page, Clerk of Board and Superintendent 
of Buildings, Roanoke, Va. 

C. L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

No account of the Convention would be com 
plete without a mention of the hospitality af 
forded by the Pittsburgh school officials. The 
meetings were held in the offices of the Board ol 
education and Mr. Geo. W. Gerwig, Mr. August 
Hiller, Mr. C. M. McKee, and Mr. C. L. Wool 
dridge, acted as official hosts for the city. 

On Tuesday evening of the convention the 
school officers tendered a dinner to the associa 
tion in the cafeteria of the magnificent Schen 
ley High School. On Wednesday evening the 
annual banquet was served at the Pittsburgh 
Athletic Club, and on Thursday afternoon the 
association was driven in automobiles to the 
National Tube Company plant at McKeesport, 
Pa. 

The Pittsburgh authorities proved, to the sat 
isfaction of the association, that Pittsburgh is 
not a community where men make pig-iron and 
“teal” but that it is a great center of culture 
with a strong civic pride, magnificent public in- 
stitutions and splendid educational facilities. 
The members of the association were willing to 
agree to all of the claims of the Pittsburgh 


Making Guaranteed Brushes Since 1889 


102 Twenty-Second Street 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH COMPANY 
8 
: 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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people after thi A had seen the Schenley High 
School and had visited the Carnegie Institut 
and the other Educational institutions of the 
city. 

The Committee on Nominations recommended 


the election of the following as ottcers for the 
coming year: 

President, W. F. Keough, business agent of 
the school committee, Boston, Mass. 

Vice president, Mr. Lewis EK. Larsen, busines 
manager of the board of education, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretary, Mr. James 8S. Mullan, secretary ot 
the school board, Rochester, a = 

The officers were elected by unanimous vote. 

THE MIDDLEBRANCH SCHOOL. 

The new consolidated school building at Mid 
dlebranch, O., is a well planned school for both 
gerade and high school purposes. It contains 
three classrooms, space for manual training and 
domestic science, and an assembly hall. The 
building is of composite construction. That is, 
the bearing walls are of brick, the floors and the 
roof construction are of wood. ‘The finish is ot 
the best, the floors are maple and the wood trim 
is of pine. 

Special attention has been given to the sani 
tary features of the structure. It contains a 
private water supply system including a deep 
well pump which supplies water under pressur 
to the faucets and sanitary fixtures. The sew 
age is disposed by means of a private plant. 

The heating is by steam and is of the direct 
indirect type. 

The building was designed by Pettit & Fire 


stone, Architects, Canton, O., and cost $18,000 


Mr. ©. R. Stone, Munhall, Pa., has been re 
elected for the third year at a salary of $2,500 
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POSITIVE SCHOOL VENTILATION 
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Frecirc lating. 


The Peerless Unit System is the last word in School Ventilating and Heating 


RELIABLE 


ECONOMICAL 


EFFICIENT 
4 A 44 


Approved by the State Departments of Education 


Our Engineering Force is at your service. 


Write for Catalog 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc., 1328 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE RULES GOVERNING 
ENTRANCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
INTO FARM OR INDUSTRIAL 


SERVICE. 

A circular relating to the conditions under 
which school credit will be given to pupils who 
are released from school for service has been 
issued by the Education Department of New 
York State thru Commissioner John H. Finley 
The rules are intended to be a guide for schoo! 
authorities in releasing pupils for service, and 
to answer the questions of pupils as they aris: 


from time to time 


Farm Service. 

l. The consent of the 
superintendent, and of the parents, must be ob 
tained in every before the pupils 
released from school to engage in service 

2. School authorities and parents 
thoroly investigate the conditions under which 
the pupil is employed, and should be satisfied 
that the hours of labor, conditions of living, re 
muneration received and other conditions affect- 
ing the welfare of pupils are satisfactory before 
releasing pupils for employment. 

3. Girls should be released only for service on 
farms, where they may be employed in their own 
homes or so near that they under the 
Supervision of the parents 

4. School authorities must be held responsible 
for certifying school records of pupils. No pupil 
may be certified unless his school record at the 
time of his leaving is such as to justify the ex- 
pectation that he will satisfactorily 
work by the end of the year. 

5. School authorities should demand re 
ports at stated intervals (at least once a 
from each pupil who is doing farm service 


school principal or 


case 


may b 


should 


may be 


complete his 


also 


week ) 


6. No claim should be made for a specific per 
centage in any subject, but simply for credit in 
the subject in the records of the department 
Credit will be based upon the statement of th: 


principal or school authority that the pupil’s 
Standing was satisfactory at the time of his re 
lease, that the pupil would probably have com 
pleted the work in the subject, and that his ser 
vice on the farm up to the close of the year was 
satisfactory 


7 School authorities exercise all 
supervision and recommend no credit 
itive evidence is presented that the 
farm has been satisfactory 

8 Pupils may 
actually at work 


engaged in a 


possible 
unless pos 
work on the 


not recelve 
under the 
training 


school credit unless 
conditions stated, or 
approved by the depart 


ment such as an agricultural camp 
Industrial Service. 
Pupils should not be released for industrial 
service unless that service can be shown to con 


tribute directly to the 


used by the 


manufacture of products 
government in its prosecution of war 


Credit for industrial service will be granted 
under the same regulations as for farm service 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The board of school directors of the Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, Cal., has purchased 


a large plot of ground which will be converted in- 


to a fine stadium for the high school and the 
community 

The plans which have been prepared by the 
city engineer and approved by the board, pro- 
vide for grandstands capable of seating 2,500 
people, with entrances on two streets. There 
will be space for tennis courts, handball and 
baseball courts, a baseball diamond and a run 
ning track. A place has been reserved for jump 
ing of all kinds and a shot putting stand. For 


the younger children, there will be swings, slid 
ing boards and other play apparatus. The stad 
ium will be under the supervision of the high 
school board and will be open to the schools and 
the general public 

In his annual report to the board, Supt. F. G 
Marshall of Malden, Mass., recommends that 
hereafter all new schools be of brick construc- 


tion They should be of sufficient size to make 
it possible to eliminate the old wooden buildings 

The expenditures for Illinois schools have 
risen from $16,868,964 in 1896 to $44,478,199 in 
1916. The enrollment has increased from 898,719 


to 1,084,640 

Figures compiled by the Department of Public 
Instruction of Utah show that school expenses in 
Ogden al low compared with maintenance ex 
penses in parts of the state. Statements 


other 


showing the cost per capita for school population 


and for school attendance prove that for its 
enrollment, Ogden pays $27.03 per capita and 
based on the population it pays $25.84 per 


capita. The cost for Salt Lake per capita of en- 
rollment is $37.48 and per capita of population 
$36.22. The highest cost was in Rich County, 
with an enrollment cost of $73.60 and a popula- 
tion cost of $57.19. Washington County is the 
lowest, with $19.91 per capita enrollment cost 
and $18.21 per capita population cost. 
City districts were estimated on these lines: 


Enrollment Population 


Sat Take Clty... cidscceis 37.48 $36.22 
CN a ia fics kana ere 27.03 25.84 
a eT ere r Ce 25.53 20.13 
PP ee rere roe es. 26.45 18.84 


Murray 29.98 31.35 


Mr. M. J. Cleary, State Fire Marshal for Wis 
consin, has issued a warning to school author 
ities against carelessly storing waste paper. He 
calls attention to the fact that fires have occurred 
in a number of school buildings due to the filing 
and storing of paper. He urges that all paper be 
mmediately baled and that it be stored in a fire- 
proof room equipped with a standard fire door. 
He calls attention of school boards to the fact 
that there is no economy compatible with en- 
dangering the lives of school children and school 
property. 

A great deal has been said and written about 
the log schoolhouse of eariy colonial days. These 
schoolhouses were the structures of pioneer days 
and were in common use at that time. In later 
vears, however, the number has steadily de- 


creased due to the advance in school building 
construction and sanitation. The Illinois De- 
partment of Publie Instruction has just issued 


data showing the decrease in the number of these 
log schoolhouses in the state. The available fig- 
ures date as far back as 1860, and indicate that 
while 1,447 of these buildings were in use in the 
early sixties, the number was reduced to eight 
in 1911. Since then, none have been reported, 
indicating that the log schoolhouse has disap- 
peared from Illinois. 

A course of lectures for janitors, held under 
the auspices of the Berkeley Board of Education, 
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HE best artists find Devoe Colors satisfac- 
tory; so do the best teachers. 
fies experts is right for children. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


More Devoe colors used last year than ever before. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Over 30 styles of boxes fitted with cake, pan or tube 


colors and brushes. 


Ask Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Headquarters for School Art, 
Drawing and Modeling Material. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
Fulton and William Sts. 
New York 


THE CRGANIZATION OF THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
(Concluded from Page 32 

there is yet the greater problem, that of getting 
the students to use the library in the most effi- 
cient manner. This requires a great amount of 
effert and patience. It goes without saying that 
a library cannot be efficient without either hav- 
ing a card index or book catalog. Perhaps the 
cheapest and most convenient for the largest 
number of libraries is the Cumulative Book In- 
dex. The advantages of this system for high- 
school pupils may be understood better by think- 
ing of the convenience of a modern dictionary 
compared with what it would be if the words in 
the dictionary were each printed on a separate 
ecard with their definition and all filed alpha- 
betically in a card index. It ought not be neces- 
sary to suggest the importance of files of maga- 
zines with the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
literature, to aid in finding material but far too 
many schools do not have files of magazines, and 
many others do not have the Guide to aid them 
in the use of the material contained in the files. 

If students are to get the best use of the text- 
book as a guide to the course in hand they ought 
not be separated from the supplementary work 
that is expected to visualize and fix in their 
minds the broader aspect of the course. They 
should be surrounded with this material and un 
derstand the use of it. This would give them 
no room for an excuse for not using it and 
would give them the desire to increase their 
knowledge of the lesson in hand. 

Under the present system of many of our high 
schools it is not possible to bring students and 
library close together. Students are not allowed 
free passage to and from the library and are 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 













1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


BEST IN QUALITY 
AND PRICE 


DRAWING 
CRAYONS 


Wax 
Pastel 
Pressed 


CHALK 
CRAYONS 


White 

and Colored 
for 

Blackboard 
and 

Bulletin Work 





Send for Samples 
Catalog and Color Chart 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


NEW YORK 








often required to get permission to visit the 
library. Many times when they are permitted 
in the library for a period or two a day, from 
one-third to one-half the time is wasted in en- 
deavoring to find the desired material. What 
reading cannot be finished in the library the 
student is supposed to do from a borrowed book 
which he carries home with him. The study is 
chopped up. The different books to be consulted 
must be studied at different times and often 
separate from each other. There is no inspira- 
tion in reading a paragraph and finding two or 
three words that are not known, writing out 
these words, then an hour or two later going to 
a dictionary to find the meanings of the words. 
The better way would be to have the dictionary 
at hand, look up the words, and get the mean- 
ings for the particular sentence or paragraph. 
Recently a student who had been reading of the 
snow capped peaks of a mountain range looked 
up the word range while away from his book and 
when questioned as to the meaning of a moun- 
tain range said, “a mountain range is a large 
cook stove.” Neither is there inspiration in 
reading an explanatory account of a passage 
absent from the passage. Too often students 
are sent into a room in groups away from the 
reference books or are seated in an assembly 
room under the supervision of different teachers 
each period. Nothing systematic can be done 
with such arrangements. A better plan would 
be a combination of the library and study room, 
something after the one now in operation in the 
University High School in the University of 
Chicago. 

In schools where it is possible the librarian 
should be well trained in the use of the library, 
in study habits of the pupils, and should have a 





good knowledge of the best literature on high- 
school subjects. With the aid of the teachers of 
the different subjects she should arrange ma- 
Students 
should be given definite work for each library 
This would balance the work of each 
department so that no student would be allowed 
to spend more time than that designated for 
each course. In this manner proper study habits 


terials for study from week to week. 


period. 


could be taught each student. In schools where 
this plan cannot be carried for the full four 
years’ work it ought at least be worked for the 
freshman year. Even in the smaller schools one 
teacher should be employed who has a minimum 
knowledge of library work. The schedule should 
be arranged to give the freshman class oppor- 
tunity for supervised study. 

There should be some system of teaching the 
students how to use the library. If no other can 
be found even one hour a week of instruction 
on the use of the index, the contents, the classi- 
fications, the appendix, the vocabulary, the 
maps, the illustrations, the foot notes, and the 
marginal notes will do much toward getting the 
students interested in using the library. The 
library of every school should be based upon a 
fundamental principle of business, viz., that 
proper and profitable merchandising is filling 
your shelves with usable goods of lasting quality, 
and then getting the people into your building 
and accustomed to using your goods. 


That stenography and typewriting form an in- 
viting stepping stone for young ladies who would 
seek the best that can be obtained from a contact 
with the business world is fully corroborated by 
the fact of the recent introduction of Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand into Vassar College. 
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“Paper and Tablets Have Doubled in Price.” 
“Pencils Have Advanced.” 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio 


Established 1835 


Waltham, Mass. 
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is aS necessary and essential in your school building, 
as efficient teachers are in your class rooms. 


ORIGINAL 20TH CENTURY SOAP 


keeps everything bright and clean. It is not necessary 
to have any other cleanser in the school when 
Original 20th Century Soap is used. 


Our disinfectants are made with carbolic coefficients 
ranging from 2 up to 20, and are priced according to 
their germicidal value. 


We are specializing on Pure Bristle Floor Brushes 
this season and have a line of Brushes that are supe- 
rior to anything which has been marketed in the past. 


Triumph Liquid Soap is an important item for the 
Schools. Our Paper Towels and Toilet Paper are 
purchased direct from the Paper Mills. We are 
making prompt deliveries and would appreciate your 
inquiries. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, Il. 


Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 923-941 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal 
Eastern Office: Theo. B Robertson Products Co., 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 











An Economical Solution 
— of a Most Difficult Problem 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation, and 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of 
school management.”’ 










Sets Flush with the Desk 


Center float 
automatically 
closes inkwell 
air-tight on 
withdrawal of 
pen. 


Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 


because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth——you can’t dip 
too deep and overload your pen. You do not get ink all over the 
pen-holder, fingers, desks and floor. 


A metal ring safely installed in the desk 
keeps the well securely in place-——preventing 
noise, jarring and spilling of ink It is “‘the 
inkwell’’ you want for movable chairs and 
adjustable desks 


Simple to Install—-For New Desks or Old 


We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 
enlarged. 

Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 

50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk. 


The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 
offices in schools. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


57 Stroh Blidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Think it over. 





BUY THE BEST MACHINERY ALWAYS! 


Buy fewer machines if necessary, but get good 


Our Engineers are at your Service 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY | | 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 
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For your commencement exercises? 


“ How about new scenery or repainting your 
You get the best textbook even tho old ? . P BY 


the same money would have bought more 


; sketches on request. 
books or more pages of some less reliable text. ’ 


Write for New Catalog B 
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Office 417 So. Clinton St. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The school board recently de- 
feated a proposed rule intended to bar married 
women from teaching positions. 

The New York pension bill for school teachers 
has been signed by Mayor Mitchell and will 
shortly receive the signature of Governor Whit 
man. Thé measure which was framed by the 
Commission on Pensions after a long study of 
pension plans and an actuarial study of the prob- 
lem in New York City, is equitable to the teach- 
ers and desirable from the standpoint of the city. 

The retirement plan provided under the bill 
involves two factors: First, an annuity of 25 
per cent of the final salary, paid out of the con- 
tributions of the teacher; and second, a service 
pension of 25 per cent of the average final salary, 
paid out of the contributions of the city. 

In addition to the retirement benefit, each 
teacher is insured against disability occurring 
at any time after ten years of service, to an 
amount of 20 per cent of the final salary, which 
is provided by the contributions of the city, with 
such additional sum as may be purchased in the 
form of annuity out of the teacher’s contribu- 
tions made up to the time of his retirement on 
disability. 

The financing of the fund has been carefully 
safeguarded. The city is to make its contribu- 
tions in the form of annual appropriations 
matching the contributions of the teachers. In 
addition to this, it is to carry in full the existing 
pension roll and to set aside in reserve the sum 
of $1,000,000 each year to meet in part the ac- 
crued liability for the existing force. 

The administration of the fund is to be in the 
hands of a board of retirement, consisting of 
three representatives of the teachers, a member 
of the board of education designated by the 
mayor, an additional member appointed by the 
mayor, the comptroller and the president of the 
board of education. The city is to meet the cost 
of administering the fund, and the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance is to have supervision over 
the conduct of the business of the fund. 

Savannah, Ga. The board has adopted rules 
governing the employment, qualifications and ex- 


amination of teachers. The rules are intended 
to protect and safeguard teachers, and to give 
preference to those who have been in the service 
for some time and have had successful teaching 
experience. 

It is provided that applicants for teaching posi- 
tions shall be at least 20 years old. The former 
limit was 17 years. 

To obtain a position in the city schools, the 
applicant must be a graduate of a reputable nor-* 
mal school or college, requiring at least fourteen 
units for entrance, and must have had at least 
one year of pedagogy. No applicant will be 
considered who has not the necessary physica! 
qualifications for the work of teaching, or who 
has not a diploma from a regular four-year high 
school. 

Examinations for teachers must be based not 
alone upon the subjects to be taught but on the 
professional studies of psychology, pedagogy and 
grammar-grade work. In making appointments 
from the eligible list, preference will be given to 
local instructors. 

Greenwich, Conn. The board has fixed the 
minimum salary of grade teachers at $600 and 
the maximum at $1,000. Beginning next Septem- 
ber, all teachers receiving $700 will be given in 
creases of $100 and all others $50, and thereafter 
all will be given $50 annually. 

Beaumont, Tex. The board has granted an 
increase of six per cent in salary to all teachers, 
beginning May first. The increase is based on 
the length of service and does not affect first 
year employes. 

A protest has been presented to the New York 
City board of education by teachers in the 
schools, in which exception is taken to the new 
rule requiring teachers to sign a pledge of loyalty 
to the government. The pledge against which 
the protest is aimed reads: 

“We, the undersigned teachers in the public 
schools of the City of New York, declare our un 
qualified allegiance to the Government of the 
United States of America, and pledge ourselves 
by word and example to teach and impress upon 
our pupils the duty of loyal obedience and patri 
otic service as the highest ideal of American cit 
izenship.” 


It is held by the teachers that they should not 
be required to sign any pledge because their acts 
and utterances have not been of a treasonable 
nature, and because of the further fact that other 
city employes have not been asked to sign a sim- 
ilar pledge. 

Portland, Ore. The school board is facing a 
shortage of men teachers. It has been pointed 
out that low salaries and the attractions of other 
lines of employment are taking away men in 
structors much more rapidly than new ones can 
be employed The supply will undoubtedly b 
further depleted owing to the enlistment of men 
in the army and navy. 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
have been granted to all teachers. The increases 
represent a total of $35,000 for the year 

SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

Cincinnati, O. A survey of children operated 
upon for removal of diseased tonsiis and ade 
noids has been made to determine the value and 
necessity of such operations. The survey which 
consisted of a study of one thousand Cases, was 
in charge of Dr. Charles H. Weintz of the local 
hospital, assisted by the visiting school nurses 

Indianapolis, Ind. The local dental society 
and the city board of health have co-operated in 
the establishment of a dental inspection system 
The society working under the direction of the 
health department, will examine the teeth of all 
school children. Reports will be made on the 
work to be done, and where parents are unable 
to pay, the work will be done free of charge 

Fresh air and health week was observed at 
Indianapolis, Ind., during the week of April 
9th, the celebration being in charge of the Marion 
County Society for the Prevention of Tubercu 
losis. The board of school commissioners, the 
city board of health and a number of physicians 
gave their active support to the movement. In 
the schools, a number of physicians gave talks 
to the children on correct living and hygiene 
Trained nurses also addressed the pupils in the 
smaller schools. The present campaign was the 
first big attempt of the Society and was intended 
to keep the lessons of hygiene before the pupils 
as the big wedge in the fight against the white 
plague 
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Good bye! We're going 
Front Rank is too 
hot for us. 


home. 





Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


and install a 


FRONT RANE School Heater 
and Ventilator 


which is so built that the smoke pipe passes up through the 





* Prepare 
~ Now! 


Don’t delay in this important mat- 
ter; but get your board together 


——+ 


center of the vent pipe, thus making the heat of the escaping \ 


smoke mechanically lift the vitiated air out of the room. 
FRONT RANE does not depend on the attention of janitor or 


teacher; it automatically changes the air of the room completely every few 
It is ‘‘fool proof,’’ gas-tight and smoke proof. 
from the fuel used, because its fire travel is longer. 


minutes. 


easily cleaned. 


Approved by 


literature. 
NOW! 
till fall. 





Trade Mark 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Company 


4048 Forest Park Blvd. 


SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION AND 
SERVICE. 
( tin n Page 29 

constitute a bare quorum, open up an import 
ant question for consideration. Final action ts 
deferred until the next meeting, when another 
quoruln, consisting in part ol absentees from 
the previous session, makes final disposition of 
it. Such methods, and this illustration is not a 
product of faney, do not guarantee the best 
thought of the entire body nor even of a major 
ity. The smaller board would undoubtedly meet 
more frequently and transact business more ex 
peditiously and more effectively. 

Point IL. 


by precincts. 


Board members are to be elected 

Fundamentally, this method is 
wrong. If local conditions prevailing more than 
two decades ago seemed to give justification for 
this plan, those conditions have surely disap 
peared, and the broad principles that underlie 
effective municipal government find application 
now. A member should come into the board of 
education with that attitude of mind that en 
ables him to see the school district as an un 
broken unit whose varied interests appeal alike 
to him on their merits without regard to geo 
graphical location. Each member should feel 
that he represents the city as a whole, not any 
particular part of it. He will then have an en 
larged vision of his duties and opportunities. 
Recognized authorities on school organization 
are practically a unit on this point. 

Point III. Half of the board members shall 
be elected each biennium. The governing 
thought here is to guard against a complete or 
even a radical change in the personnel of the 
hoard at any one 
sailable. Whatever one’s general qualifications 
inay be he 


time. The position is unas- 


is sure to encounter new problems 
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and new conditions when he enters the board of 
education for the first time. The benefit of the 
accrued experience and trained judgment of 
those that have already served for a time is 
always recognized by the open-minded progres 
sive citizen who is promoted to this field of 
activity. 

Various methods are employed to attain the 
desired end. Any one that provides for half or 
more than half of the board to consist of hold 
over members after each election, is satisfac- 
tory. In this respect our present scheme is not 
open to criticism. 

Point LV. 
sation. A nominal allowance of one hundred 
dollars per year is, however, made by law. It 
was evidently taken for granted that adequate 
board service could be given by any good and 


Members to serve without compen 


capable citizen honored with election without 
much sacrifice to his own personal affairs. This 
seems to presuppose either that board members 
should attend only to general matters and dele- 
gate all authority to handle details to heads of 
departments—the department of instruction, the 
recording department, the business department, 
and the building and repair department—or else 
that members should give the necessary atten- 
tion to all matters to enable them to pass upon 
their merits even tho they should suffer some 
their personal doing. 
Neither plan will succeed for any great length 
of time. 


loss in affairs by so 
The first plan may succeed in part 
and fail in part. It may go well sometimes and 
poorly other times. It is not likely to be a com 
plete failure, but there are so many elements 
of chance in it that it will probably not be an 
unqualified success. If the board chooses a rare 
expert as the head of each department, then all 


will go well. The board members may properly 


for keeping your schoolrooms 
warm and comfortable and per- 
fectly ventilated next winter. 
You can have them both warm- 
ed and ventilated at the same 
time --can have both done auto- 
matically and with the unfailing 
regularity of clockwork. 
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and consistently cease active participation in 
school affairs at that point. Nothing more for 
effective service will be required other than to 
pass rather perfunctorily on routine matters 
and give the stamp of approval to the actions of 
department heads. But how are they to know 
that their heads of departments are the experts 
they are expected to be unless careful attention 
be given to the work they are doing, both in its 
operation and in its results? This admitted, the 
plan at once adjusts itself to the other basis. 

In justification of the scheme under discus- 
sion the policy of directors of business institu- 
tions is frequently referred to. The director of 
a bank does not presume to interfere with the 
work of his cashier, or of the tellers or book- 
keepers, because he knows it would be disas- 
trous to his own holdings to pursue such course. 
But no well informed person questions the 
statement that an efficient bank director has an 
intimate acquaintance with the status of the in- 
stitution’s business and that he knows first-hand 
how well or how poorly the department heads 
are doing their work. To get such information 
requires both observation and thought, each of 
which must consume time and energy. The case 
parallels that of a conscientious, capable mem- 
ber of the board of education. 

Efficient board service cannot be where there 
is merely “general” responsibility. It must 
reach into every detail of the work, must be felt 
and respected by every employe of the system. 

But some will say that this means interfer- 
ence with the rights and prerogatives of the 
workers. It does not. It means sympathy, co- 
operation and uplifting support. Interference 
does not grow out of an intelligent, first-hand 
acquaintance with school work. Where it hap- 
pens to come from well-meaning, capable board 
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members, the opposite condition is likely to be 
the case. A well-informed, interested board 
member is a direct help to all department heads, 
he is a positive and potent factor in the sys 
tem. On the other hand a member who has not 
gone sufficiently into a proposed program to dis 
cover its relationship to a well unified system of 
operation fails to grasp its significance and 
force. He supports it blindly on general prin 
ciples or opposes it because he has not received 
enough light to comprehend its merits. For a 
board member without an intimate acquaint 
ance with the merits of the case, to pass upon 
important recommendations involving the ex 
penditure of the people’s money or the present 
personal interests or the future welfare of an 
individual is a violation of his oath of office, a 
travesty on justice. It is morally, if not legally, 
wrong. It is his duty to study each important 
school problem, both intensively and compre 
hensively—intensively to understand its own 
merits, and comprehensively to understand the 
problem in its relation to the general scheme 
and movement. 

With this point of view in mind one is forced 
to the conclusion that a board member should 
give considerable time and attention to school 
matters. It follows that he must attend meet- 
ings of the board and of committees with a con 
sistent regularity in order that he may follow 
all discussions to a logical and safe conclusion. 
Many of the best schoolhouses built before his 
resignation from the board, stand today as mon 
uments to the self-sacrificing devotion to trust 
of Arnold G. Giauque, and like observations 
might be made of others. But the city does not 
need to impose upon its servants such arduous 
duties without providing reasonable compensa- 
tion for services. 
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Spring Athletics 


RING increasing numbers to the 
gymnasium and shower baths. 
Look into conditions in the baths as 
regards soap 
to furnish their own? 
of a self-sustaining system for hand- 
ling individual cakes appeal to you? 


send you particulars of the 


do the students have 
Does the need 


Palmolive Vending System and show 
you how to provide individual cakes 
to the students without expense to the 







The Automatic Receiving Teller 


Has solved the problem in many other schools. Why not in yours? 
There is a bank in your city, we believe, that will co-operate and 
assume all expense of machines and equipment, make collections 
and handle all details. Your permission, subject to satisfactory 
test, is all we ask. Leave the burden of proof to us. 


SCHOOL BOARD MANAGERS 


This machine received hundreds of indorsements the Kansas City 
convention. It is fully automatic, positive and accurate Delivers a 
numbered receipt for every coin and identifies the depositor Encour 
age children to save. May we have your approval? 


Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ and further details 
American Banking Machine Corporation 


General Offices: Saginaw, Michigan 
New York Office: Equitable Bldg. 


board. 


If you 





let us know the number of 
showers and averge daily patronage, 
we can make specific recommendations. 































B. J. Johnson Soap Company 
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This discussion is in no vay a cr ticism 
men but of a plan. A glance over the list o 
persons that have served the schools as board 


members since the law was inaugurated in 1890 


inust convince any student of affairs that th 


city has indeed been most fortunate in the high 
type of men selected. With exceptions so rar 
as to be a negligible quantity, this list, cover 


ing more than two decades and a half, ineludes 


some of our best, our most capable and most 
patriotic citizens. Every board has had a heavy 
preponderance of this type. But the present 
plan, whatever virtue may have attached to it 
during the early and formative pe riod of the 
system when duties were less arduous, does not, 
under the new and changed conditions, satisty 
requirements. 

Board meetings should be held at least once 
week. During a portion of the year they might 
profitably be held two times a week. At these 
sessions written and oral reports should be made 
by the various departments and discussions en 
tered into freely. Board members should visit 
the schools as frequently as other duties permit, 
not to seek flaws nor hear complaints, but to 
ascertain how well they (the members) are per- 
forming their duties, because the classrooms 
must furnish the ultimate measure of the suc 
cess of all persons identified with the system. 
Then, too, such visitations would greatly aid 
the members themselves. The schoolroom at- 
mosphere always has a most wholesome effect 
on any person who is keenly interested in child 
welfare. Nothing else would be so effective in 
bringing about a due appreciation of the teacher 
and her labors. I believe a vast majority of 
teachers, perhaps all of them, would welcome 
such a program. And every superintendent is 


anxious to have the conditions on which he 


bases his recommendations, and which are an 
outgrowth of his policies, understood by board 
members in order that they may the more intel 
ligently pass upon such matters. It is a mistake 
assume that superintendents do not care to 
have the workings of their policies inspected 
critically by thi board of educati nn. Phi Oppo 
site Ss true | ery upel tendent 1 n 
ere n his efforts t erye c} iterests 
knows that if his policies, even In the making, 
will not commend themselves favorably to 


ray 
body of intelligent and unbiased men atter a 


‘areful and thoro study of them, such policies 
re not entitled to approval. In this day and 
age of the world it is not necessary for sensible 


nen to aecept too much on authority, especially 
vhen the problems on which their judgem« nt is 
to be formed and official action stamped, are 
vithin easy observation. 

ef, then, as | maintain, it is advisable, in fact, 
hecessary for board members to form an inti- 
tate acquaintance with the detailed affairs of 
chool management, even at the « xpense ot time 
and effort it is, on the other hand, but just for 


the community they serve to render them rea- 


sonable compensation for their services. Else 
the system would be deprived of the help of 
those whose financial circumstances are such as 
to preclude their contributing the necessary 
time, and many of our most capable citizens 


] 


would thus be eliminated from board service. 


Salt Lake City is willing and able to pay its 
public servants who consecrate their _ best 
thought and effort toward the upbuilding of the 


community. 

Point V. Board members to be elected in De- 
cember. Not much ean be said either for or 
against this plan. It is claimed that a better 
class of citizens will be willing to accept hoard 
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36 Beaver Street 





in New York State. 


Transportation charges prepaidi;west as far as Chicago. 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 


WHERE 


is that trial order? Cities in over twenty 
states are using our 


Scientific System of Classifying and 
Recording School Disbursements 


It is APPROVED by the United States Commissioner of 
Education and National Education Association Department 


IT IS REQUIRED by all school districts 
Trial order costs about $12.00. 


Fred A. Williams, Treasurer 


N. B.--We print anything on order for school use as well as commercial and private use. 


Albany, N. Y. 








membership if they may be chosen at an off per 
If the con 
tention is right, then the added expense of an 


iod, away from general elections. 


extra election has some justification. 

The so-called non-partisan primary, while fre 
quently attaining the end for which it is held, 
has been too frequently a disappointment to all 
friends of representative government, chiefly 
because comparatively few citizens have partici- 
pated and because not many more have gone to 
the polls to confirm the choice of the primary. 
Owing to this condition it is comparatively easy 
for a small number of designing persons to or- 
ganize their forces quietly, go into the primary 
and determine the nomination. It seems to me 
that no election scheme can commend itself if it 
fails to arouse sufficient interest on the part of 
a majority of the voters to bring them to the 
polls. When fewer than ten per cent of the 
electors cast their ballots for school board mem- 
bers, the method of choosing becomes a travesty 
on popular government. The fact that unusu- 
ally good men are 
justify the method. If even a small number of 
mistakes have been made, mistakes that could 
not have happened had a larger percentage of 
the people participated, both in the primary and 
in the election, then there is sufficient cause for 
changing the date to a time when various fac 


generally elected does not 


tors will combine to arouse a more general in 
terest in the school election without in any way 
operating against the principle of wise selec 
If shifted to the 
time for the election of members of the city 
commission, it seems to me that much would be 
gained and nothing would be lost. 
A STUDY IN CLASSROOMS 
Concluded from Page 33) 
Figure B shows a classroom with the ordinary 
heat and vent flues and a wardrobe of the Chi- 


tions for board membership. 


cago type. The space occupied by the class- 
room, the wardrobe and one-half of the heat and 
vent flues is 35 feet, 0 inches, by 23 feet, 4 
inches, and equals 816% square feet—the mini 
mum area for this type. 

The use of type B effects a saving of &5 
square feet over type A, or a saving of 3,328 
cubie feet. Allowing 10 feet as the heighth for 
the basement floor and 12 feet each for the first 
and second floors, with 1 foot, 6 inches, for the 
thickness of the floors and 2 feet for the thick 
ness of a flat roof, the saving will be $665.60 per 
classroom on the cost basis of 20 cents per cubie 
foot. 


The two wardrobes planned in figure B have 


doors that slide up. They provide hanging 
space for 20 coats and 20 hats each. Umbrellas 
are to be kept in the corridors of the building. 

Steam coils to dry the clothing are to be pro 
vided in the wardrobes. ‘The classrooms are to 
be vented thru the wardrobes by means of spe 
cial openings in the wardrobe doors. It is 
planned that summer vents shall be provided at 
the top of the wardrobe wall in the classroom 
shown in figure B to draw out the air on hot 
days. 

Even a casual examination of the plans of the 
classroom type B will show its practical and 
economical advantages over the classroom shown 
in figure A. 
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We invite Il our 


lem of school ad 





toa questions of any kind on any prob- 


nistration, and we promise to answer them fully 


and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


mail it to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agricultural Apparatus 

Air School Furniture 

Air Washers ae a ale J 
Art Supplies.......... 
Athletic Field Apparatus 
Auditorium—Chairs .. 


Scenery.......... Drinking Fountains Manual Training Supplies 
Batteries—Storage. . Duplicators Benches 
ae i Dusters (Sanitary) Maps 
Biology Supplies Electrical Supplies Metal Working Materials 
Blackboards—Com position. Apparatus Machinery 

Slate... .. Erasers Mimeographs 
Bookbinding Supplies Eraser Cleaners Motion Picture Films 
Bookcases—Sectional Fences Machines 


Book Covers... 
Bronze Tablets. 


Caps and Gowns ef 
ee ee Flags 
Kindergarten 


Charts—Geographical | Flooring....... Partitions 
Color ; | Forges Pencils 
Class Pins....... Fumigators Pencil Sharpeners 
Clock Systems... Furniture Pens 
Secondary | Adjustable Phonographs 
Program | Movable Steel Physical Geography Supplies 
Costumes for Plays | Globes Pianos 
Crayons ; | Gymnasium Apparatus Pictures 


Crayon Troughs 
Deafening Quilt 


Deodorizers ; 
Desks—Pupils. .. Inks 
Teachers Inkwells 


Dictionary Holders 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 
We are interested in the items as checked above If you will 
place us in touch promplly with manufacturers you will be of help to 


Gentlemen 


(Signed) . 
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THE OSHKOSH HIGH SCHOOL 
(Concluded from Page 36) 


The building is heated and ventilated by 
steam received from the central heating plant. 
The ventilation is of the fan type and the air is 
washed before it enters the heating ducts. 

The corridors of the new building have been 
made unusually wide so as to accommodate the 
pupils’ lockers and to provide ample space for 
changes of classes. The floors of the corridors 
are monolithic and are coveréd with terrazzo in 
a color to harmonize with the decoration of the 
walls and ceilings. 

The school is conducted on the recitation 
study room plan, and all study is supervised in 
the large study-recitation rooms. The genera! 
assembly hall, which is seated with opera chairs, 
is used only for general school meetings. 

The cost of the building was as follows: 


General Contract . .8116,337.00 


Plumbing SS eye eC ee 14,861.96 
Electric Time Clock System........ $13.50 
Vacuum Cleaner 1,323.00 
Wiring 0” a eee eas 2 5350.00 


Telephone System 725.00 
Electric Fixtures 
Laboratory Equipment 

Other Equipment 

Heating Contract 

Ee os os ag b.a e064 be a 
Cement Walk, Ete... 


935.00 
8,018.40 
14,315.44 
22,576.75 
5,824.00 
2,000.00 
$179,860.08 
Old Building, Equipment and 
Grounds 109,372.00 


$289,232.08 


Beach Manual Training School.... 85,000.00 


$374,232.08 


Diplomas 
Disinfectants 
Display Fixtures 
Domestic Science Equipment Lathes 
Benches 
Door Mats 
Drawing Supplies 
0 ee ’ ; Tables 


Filing Cabinets 
| Fire Alarms 
Builders’ Hardware | Fire Escapes 

First Aid Cabinets. 


Floor Dressing 


Heaters (Rural School) 
Heating Apparatus 
Industrial Collections 


Janitor Supplies 


Be ee 


Kindergarten Supplies 
Laboratory Furniture 
Laboratory Shade Hoists 


Stoves Library Shelving 
Liquid Soap 
Lockers 


Loose-Leaf Books 


Natural Science Cabinets 
Oil Color Materials 
Paints and Varnishes 
Paper 

Paper Towels 


Plaster Casts 
Playground Apparatus 
Plumbing Fixtures 
Portable Schoolhouses 
Printing Supplies 
Program Clocks 
Projection Lanterns 
taffia and Reed 
tecord Systems 
{oofing 

Rubber Matting 
tulers 

Safe Cabinets 
Sanitary Appliances 


Additional Wants. 
191. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Everett, Wash. Teachers in the public schools 
have been granted salary increases commen 
Surate with their records, on a basis of a special 
merit system The proposed increases are effec 
tive during this and next year 

It is provided that grade teachers shall be 
given increases from $930 to $990 for 1917 and 
1918. Seventh and eighth grade teachers are to 
be given increases from $990 to $1,050 High 
school teachers have been increased from $1,200 
to $1,260. The maximum for a beginning teacher 
will be $780 or $840. 

New Bedford, Mass. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for increases of $50 for 
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Natural Science Apparatus 





Scientific Apparatus 
scissors 
Sewage Disposal 
Shelving 
Skylight Operators. 
Slating Liquid 
Stage Equipment 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Stationery 
Statuary 
Stenciling Materials 
Sweeping Compounds 
Tables 
Drafting 
Kindergarten 
Talking Machines 
Telephones 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 
Toilet Paper 
Tools 
Light Woodworking 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
| Metal Work 
Typew riters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators 
| Vises 
| Wagons ; 
Wall Burlaps 
Wall Paints 
Waste Baskets 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers 
Weather Strips 
Weaving Implements 
Window Shade Adjusters 
Window Ventilators 
Wire Window Guards 
Woodworking Machinery 
Weaving Yarns 


all instructors and involving a total expenditure 
of $19,000. The schedule became effective in 
March. 

The schedule is as follows: 

Elementary schools—Principals, Class A, mini 
mum $1,650 and maximum $2,250; Class B, mini- 
mum, $1,250 and maximum $1,850; four to five 
rooms, maximum $950; six to seven rooms, maxi 
mum $1,500; eight to nine rooms, maximum 
$1,150; ten or more rooms, maximum $1,250 

High schools—Principals, minimum $2,550 and 
maximum $3,050; assistant principal, minimum 
$1,850 and maximum $2,250; heads of depart- 
ments, minimum, $1,450 and maximum $2,050; 
men assistants, minimum, $1,050 and maximum 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF EXCLUDED PUPILS. 
Continued from Page 18 

(misbehavior outside of the presence of the 
court) is entitled to an opportunity to be heard 
in his defense (6 R. C. L. p. 5dZ). lt may be 
said that a student guilty of serious misconduct 
directly injurious to the welfare of the school is 
guilty of contempt of the school, and the same 
distinction between direct and constructive con 
tempt in respect to the necessity of a hearing 
before punishment may well be sustained. 

The character of the hearing that a pupil may 
require a school board to give him betore expul 
sion is thus defined by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts: “A hearing of this nature does 
not take on all the formalities of a trial usual 
in a court of law, nor is it necessarily governed 
by the strict rules of evidence. If the plaintiff 
had summoned witnesses, their attendance could 
not have been enforced, or, if voluntarily pres- 
ent, they might have refused to testify, and the 
committee could not have aided him, and, sv 
far as his case depended on their evidence he 
would have been remediless. Nevertheless, they 
were required to grant him a full opportunity to 
be heard upon the facts, to hear and consider 
the testimony of such witnesses as he might call 
and permit him to fully present his case in such 
orderly manner as they might direct. The hear 
ing afforded may be of no value if relevant evi 
dence, when offered, is refused admission, or 
those who otherwise would testify in behalf ot 
the excluded pupil are prevented by the action 
of the committee. The law presumes that they 
will listen patiently to his case as fully as he 
Wishes to present it, so long as such presentation 
does not range beyond the legitimate limits of 
the issue involved. When it appears that a fair 
trial has been given, and the pupils have been 
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allowed to present the merits of his cause, mere 
errors committed in the admission or exclusion 
of evidence are not enough to make invalid a 
72 N. E. 91). 


In this case the committee took the positiou 


final adverse decree” 


that in the sound management of the school, for 
the interest of the community, they ought not 
to permit a pupil to be examined on an issue 
of fact between the principal and the accused 
pupil or to contradict the principal as a wit 
ness. Upon being informed that the only tes 
timony which the accused pupil could present 
upon the charge was that of his fellow studenta, 
this ruling was modified, so that if any of the 
pupils wished to volunteer a statement in the 
matter, or contradict anything said of them by 
the principal they might do so. By this ruling 
the accused pupil lost his evidence, because his 
witness, while apparently willing to testify in 
his favor, refused to volunteer anything. As 
intimated in the portion of the opinion above 
quoted, the court condemned this procedure, 
saying that it could not be considered a hear 
ing in the accustomed sense or an inquiry of a 
judicial or a quasi judicial character. 

The decision of a school board in expelling or 
suspending a pupil is final so far as it relates to 
the rights of the pupil to enjoy the privileges 
of the school, and is not subject to judicial in 
terference, unless it acts arbitrarily or malic 
iously or in disregard to the pupil’s statutory 
rights (6 Ohio N. P. 411; 110 S. W. 346; 53 
L. R. A. 787; 72 N. E. 91). 


A SURVEY OF SUPERVISED STUDY. 


(Continued from Page 20 
makes it extremely difficult to arrange a well 
balanced schedule. 
Second. It gives the individual the attention 
he should have, especially in the early years of 


CHICAGO 
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lift: 


the course. Much complaint is justly made 
against the Junior and Six-Year high schools 
on this score. The break between the strict 
supervision of the grades and the comparatively 
loose supervision of the high school has been too 
great. 

Third. It reduces the number of failures and 
hence the elimination of pupils from school. 
Pupils fail often because they don’t know how 
to study. When a pupil prepares a lesson under 
the teacher to whom he must recite he can ask 
and get intelligent help. 

Fourth. It reduces the amount of home work 
altho not altogether eliminating it. This, as 
was shown in a previous study, is a desirable 
thing. 

Fifth. It creates in the teacher a feeling of 
responsibility not otherwise there. She is kept 
accountable and cannot shift the responsibility 
as easily. 

Sixth. It makes the period more than just a 
recitation time. The teachers really teach 
rather than just hear the recitation. 

Seventh. Thru the practice of giving definite 
instruction in the art of studying, both the 
teacher and pupil use the time allotted to the 
best advantage. 

The great disadvantage of the plan is that it 
presupposes the ability on the part of the 
teacher to teach the children how to study. The 
ability is not always found and presents serious 
difficulties. Then, too, the teacher is apt to 
take the entire time for recitation rather than 
devote a portion of it to study. This ean be 
avoided only by strict supervision. 

As a definite suggestion for those who are 
contemplating introducing some form of super 
vised study, I wish to submit a scheme devised 
by Professor Breed, of the University of Mich- 
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CORRIDOR BELL— 


Metal case—dust proof — enclosed 
terminals—triple silver contacts. 

Loud clear tone—can easily be heard 
above the noise in corridors. 

Six-inch or eight-inch size best 
adapted for corridor use. Catalog No. 
151020. 


SCHOOL YARD GONG- 

Designed specially for outdoor use. 
Absolutely watertight. Mounted on 
heavy mat, provided with hood and 
guard as a protection from missles and 
to prevent birds from nesting in gong. 
Catalog No. 151035. 

Holtzer-Cabot Bellis have been specified for 
years as a standard for use in connection with 


program bell systems. They have stood the 
test of time. 


We have just published a very complete bulletin, No. I5El. If 
you have not received your copy, send for it today. 
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igan, which is now in use in both the Central 
and South high schools of this city. This 
scheme will have the merit of determining what 
form of supervised study is advisable. One's 
conclusion will be based, then, upon actual 
facts. Briefly, it is this: (a) select two groups 
of students of equal ability as determined by 
their marks the previous semester, (b) choos 
two teachers known to be interested and put 
one in charge of each class, (c) decide which 
class shall have supervised study, and which 
shal! follow the ordinary plan, (d) give prelim- 
inary tests to each section to determine their 
relative standings, (e) after six weeks, exchange 
teachers and conduct as before for six more 
weeks, (f) at the conclusion of these six weeks, 
give a final test made out by the teachers work 
ing in co-operation, (g) score the classes in 
some such way as indicated by the sample score 
sheet shown here. 

If the result of this test shows an improv: 
ment in the supervised class over the unsuper 
vised—and the assumption, of course, is that it 
will—you will be justified in concluding that 
supervised study is worth while. Be sure, how 
ever, that your teachers are interested, and that 
they familiarize themselves with some such book 
on study. A copy of one of these books should 
really be in the hands of the students. 

Professor Hollister well sums up the need for 
some device which will vitalize our recitation 
period when he says, “Strangely enough the 
part which is most difficult and which when well 
directed educates most—the study period—has 
been most neglected.” 

Whatever plan is adopted, the problem of 
supervised study is a real and vital one and one 
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which should eligage the attention ot every 


progressive high school administrator 


A PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL. 

Concluded f Page 22 

the superintendent, and the whole is in an 
environment of enthusiasm that is sure to hit 
the mark. 

These weekly meetings of the council enable 
the chief executive of the school system to keep 
in close touch with all that is being done in 
the various schoolrooms. 

If it works well in a small school system, such 
a council in a much larger field would surely 
prove a strong asset. 

Such questions as these are frequently asked : 
How are your teachers getting along with the 
new course in spelling‘ Is organized play a 
success in your school? How do your teachers 
like the new time allotment? What progress is 
being made with the accuracy test’ Tell how 
you handled some specific Case in discipline 
recently. 

These same questions might be asked of prin 
cipals when individual visits are made to the 
different schools by superintendents or their as 
sistants, just as individual pupils might be 
called from the classroom and questioned con 
cerning some particular thing, such as writing 
a letter or parsing a noun, but is there not an 
added value by taking these matters before the 
class as a unit? We often hear students say, 
“T learn more from suggestions and criticisms 
of others than in any other way.” Heads of 
schools are sure to be wide awake when hints to 
or from others are given. 

There is, too, a competitive spirit among prin 
cipals, which when rightly cultivated acts as a 
welcome spur. This competitive spirit is bound 
to exist more or less in most communities, but 
by the principals working together in such fre 


quent and close relationship, and under the 
direction of a wise pilot, this competition is 
bound to be of the right sort, and a force for 
good. 

“In union there is strength,” and such a prin- 
cipals’ counc!) as I have endeavored to briefly 
portray is sure to be an asset of no mean pro- 
portions. 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


Continued from Page 25) 
sounds rather surprisingly modern. For ex- 


ample, we find unilateral lighting from the 
north, movable chairs, lavatories, umbrella 
stands, “large slates measuring four by two and 
a halt feet affixed to the walls instead of black- 
boards,” (slate pencils were to be used on these 
boards rather than chalk), toilet rooms on each 
floor, cabinets for minerals, shells, and other 
objects of Natural History or Curiosity, brush 
closets, teacher’s press closet and special ar- 
rangements for heating and ventilating.” 

“The seats were ‘comfortable and convenient 
arm chairs’. . . . Each has a rack at the 
side for convenience in holding the books or 
slates for the scholars. These chairs were the 
contrivance of Mr. Ingraham, and were intro- 
duced by him into the Primary Schools in 1842, 
since which time the Primary School Board 
has recommended their introduction into all 
their schools, in preference to any other seats, 
and about 130 of the 160 schools are now sup- 
plied with them. They are not fastened to the 
floor, but can be moved whenever necessary ; and 
this is found to be a great convenience and pro- 
ductive of no disadvantages.” This quotation 
is from a letter by Mr. Ingraham to Mr. Bar- 
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» LESSEE SOLO T COOSA Se ARATE RINE ON a eR ee Nu SR em 
‘6 . >? 
Seventeen Years of Knowing How 
IN ADDITION TO 
POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH 6B 
WE MANUFACTURE 
FOR USE IN EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 
A Portable Machine Light 
That Meets Every Rigid 
. igi 
Professional Re- — 
quirement in the urable 
Projection of Motion Complete 
Pi Effici 
ictures. icient 
y r . a s ’ r ’ ‘ y r , 5 y r ‘ ‘ Y ‘ 
WRITE FOR CATALOG A, WITH FULL PARTICULARS 
Ninety Gold Street, New York City 

™ nard describing the plans and equipment of the the Ashburnham, Mass., High School. He was conspicuous that the few who now find fault with 
Boston school. He continues: “The teacher’s appointed principal of Jersey City High School his appointment will, with better acquaintance, 

latf is 6 f rid 1 12 feet | and im 1884. Eight years later Governor Abbett made be fille’ with satisfaction at the choice. Give 
platform 1s 6 feet wide and 12 feet long, an him state superintendent of schools. He re- him but half a chance to develop his plans with- 

he . ; : , I 

. is raised seven inches above the floor, that being signed in 1896 to accept appointment as an assist out captious interference.” 

Rid a suflicient height to give the teacher a full ant superintendent of public schools in New York Mr. Vernon G. Mays, Superintendent of 

o form is a table. instead of a desk, that being City. He was named superintendent of the local Schools, St. Joseph, Mo., has been re-elected at a 
t] me ticle f t} ' her’ school system in 1901. salary of $4,000. 

in- i Bre CONTORICRS GFutw if Ve we * In his term of service as superintendent Dr Selma, Ala. Mr. Arthur F. Harman has been 

fly use. On it, are constantly left, in full view of Poland has seen an entire re-organization of elected Superintendent of Schools for the year 

ro- the scholars, the LAWS OF THE SCHOOL every detail of the Newark school system. He 1917-1918. Mr. Harman begins his tenth year as 
the Holy Bible, the Rule and Guide of Life, the succeeded Charles B. Gilbert, and his election Superintendent of the Selma Schools on July 
Metal and Roelisious Law. the Dictionare, vy was followed by an immediate discontinuance of first. 
MOT: t ( 11g Ss ai a C ( > ; eas . : J .— we an ‘ s . . ‘ 

L- cll ; hiantte Gee Cieteane political interferences in the schools and peace Mr. M. C. Prunty, Principal of the Junior Col 
Law of Language, the Authority for Orthogra in the administration. lege and Senior High School of St. Jeseph, Mo., 
phy and Orthoepy, and the Rules and Regula- Among the achievements accomplished during has been re-elected at a salary of $3,000. 

" tions of the Committee. These should be always his regime may be included the wonderful im Mr. Chas. M. Reinoehl, formerly of the Rural 
rs on every teacher’s table or desk, and should be Provement in the physical condition of the Department of the State Normal School at White- 
the ‘ the , : O his sate al Aes Newark schools, the establishment of the merit water, Wis., has accepted the position of Rural 
lla frequently appealed to. n this table, also, hat system, in the appointment and promotion of Supervisor of Montana. Mr. Reinoehl’s work 
nd the Record Book of the School, Ink-standish, teachers, the development of an extensive scheme will be largely that of supervising the schools in 
k- Table Bell, and other necessary articles.” of summer schools and playgrounds, the exten- country communities of eastern Montana. 

One of the most important innovations in  S!0 of evening schools, the introduction of a Mr. George F. Hall, who made a splendid suc- 

ese it ie “a \, Rg eget serene comprehensive system of compulsory attendance, cess of the superintendency at Mechanicville, 

ich on oereel peunes pean Is le placing the extension of the high schools, the develop N. Y., has been elected Superintendent of Schools 
her privies within the building, on each floor. Much ment of vocational education, and an immense atNewburgh,N.Y. During his service in Mechan- 
asl space is given in Barnard’s “School Architee improvement in the training of local teachers icville the high school has greatly increased its 

; ture” to describing in detail the construction of | Dr. Poland is responsible for the introduction enrollment, considerable extensions have been 
ar- the = thod f ventilating. and flushing of a modified system of alternating classes some made in the course of study, and a new high 

le privies, methods of ventilating, an _— what similar to the Gary plan, the extension of school building to cost $100,000 has been under- 

t hy rain water and waste water from the sinks. the public lecture system, the establishment of taken. 
ch Many plans for school buildings at this time en special classes for deaf, blind and tubercular 
the tirely omitted reference to toilet facilities. children, ete : , : . 
or Where r + ; fin 2h aeaeiilee eats Dr. Poland’s retirement is due entirely to WAR SERVIC ‘E 
the p : ~— A rerio WHS Bee | uieaasic. physical fatigue following a breakdown of about 
ot sisted of single or double out-houses located 4 year ago. His future services to the schools Special Training, Summer Quarter 
a back of the main building. will consist of expert consultations with the ad The University of Chicago 

4 Continued in the July Jour ministrative heads MILITARY SCIENCE: 
are 4 a = , Drill and theoretical work for MEN 
all DR. POLAND RETIRES. AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. First Aid, Red Cross, Special Relief work for WOMEN 
ats, Dr. A. B. Poland, who has been superintendent The school board of Cleveland, on May 7th, Superintendents, principals, and teachers 
‘ of schools at Newark, N. J., since 1901, has re pledged its co-operation and support to the new ney megs! Se a ee 
)- < - - ~ 2 a . . rma 0 e o aechootls ¢ ‘ co - 

I Signed, and the Board has accepted his resigna superintendent, Mr. Frank E. Spaulding. Mr nities. This work is offered in addition 
the tion to take effect June 30. In acting, the Board Spaulding was elected for a four-year term, at a ~ the sequins conan given in, the Col- 

™ . ¢ eges, mraqaquate ¢ { ofessiones Scnoois 

and has appointed Dr. Poland as superintendent salary of $12,000. . Fi as a va ‘aus - 

»ro- emeritus at a salary of $5,000 a year. President Bushnell, in answering protests acteel feven, bale 8 os dan 31 

am Dr. Poland was born in Winchendon, Mass., against the high salary given to Mr. Spaulding Ceclee ant «a een Ge es 
March 26, 1851. He was graduated from Wes said: “In breadth of mind, in logic, sincerity, University of Chicago 

sar: leyan University in 1872 and became principal of efficiency and skill, Dr. Spaulding’s merits are so 
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Round, green polish. 
information sent to educators upon request. 


EBERHARD FABER - . 





The Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals 


were awarded Eberhard Faber at the Panama-Pacific Exposition for 
Lead Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Bands and Rubber Erasers. 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PENCIL 


ae 
“FINE WRITING” No. 293 
Made in grades 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


Samples and 


NEW YORK 








PLEASE ORDER EARLY 





Delays in deliveries will be 


unavoidable 


Eagle Pencil Company 


(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ) 


703 East 13th Street 


this season 


New York 








Dr. Albert E. Winship is not only a great 
educator and an able editor, but first and always 
He keeps in touch 
with schoolmen thru his continual traveling and 
visiting schools and makes an especial endeavor 
at all times to get the opinions of teachers in 
the ranks. His eagerness in this direction gave 
a toastmaster at a recent dinner an opportunity 
to relate an experience which Mr. Winship had 
in a street-car of a Western city. 





a genial, kindly gentleman. 


It appears that the Doctor was much pleased 
to find himself seated next to a middle-aged lady, 
evidently a teacher, engrossed in the “Journal 
of Education.” After sitting in silence for half 
a mile, the Doctor’s curiosity got the better of 
him and he inquired politely: 

“Pardon me. Do you find that paper interest- 
ing ?” 

“QO, yes!” said the teacher, “I’ve taken it 
many years. And, do you know, I have just 
found the best thing that has been printed in it 
in a long time.” 

“And what is that?” asked the Doctor with 
growing interest. 

The lady put her finger on the open page and 


handed it to him. It was a typographical error. 


Had a Complaint. 

The angry school-board member puffed into 
the office of the city editor. 

“See here, sir,” he yelled, “what do you mean 
by publishing my resignation in this way?” 

“You didn’t 
you?” asked the editor. 

“Of course I did,” 
“But your fool paper prints it 


gave the story out yourself, 
replied the angry school 
board member. 
under the heading of public improvements.” 


A Change of Name. 

“Father,” said Tommy Bardell, of the William 
Henry Harrison Grammar School, “you want to 
come next Saturday afternoon and see us play a 
game with the Oliver Wendell Holmes football 
team. We’re going to do ’em up.” 

“Do you belong to a football team?” asked his 
father. “It is news to me.” 

“Do 1?” exclaimed Tommy, proudly. “Well, 
I reckon! I’m the quarter-back of the Torna- 
does.” 

“The Tornadoes? Who are they?” 

“That’s the name of our school team.” 

“H’mph! 


And you are going to play a game 


next Saturday, are vou? Well, I'll go and see 
“4.7 
The game took place according to announce 


ment, and the Tornadoes were beaten by a score 
of 26 to 0. 

“Tommy,” said his father, overtaking him 
while he was on his way home, “what did you 
tell me was the name of your team ?” 
answered the boy, “but we're 


We ain’t 


“The tornadoes,” 
going to change it to something else. 


even a fog!” 


Youths Companion. 
Not Their Fault 
See here, boys! 


it is wrong to fight that way ’ 


Professor Don't vou know 


Boys Maybe it 1s, professor, but it’s de only 


way we knows. Yer can’t expect us ter be up 
in de Markey of Queensberry rules, kin yer? 
Puck. 
The Reason. 
Why is the paper five cents today, sonny / 
The usual price is a cent. 
Well, mister, ain’t it forth four cents extra to 


know that school closes tomorrow / 
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Isn’t It a Grand and Glorious Feeling? 


Briggs, Chicago Tribune 


Nearer to Nature’s Heart. 

A teacher in a large village school introduced 
nature study in a new branch in her classroom. 
She gave several talks on the trees familiar to 
the children. The maple, the elm, the spruce, 
and the poplar in turn formed subjects of in 
teresting discourse. The manner of growth, to 
gether with the uses of the various woods, were 
topics assigned to awaken the observation of the 
pupils. 

One day, Miss Brown tested her scholars on 
“Name three 


kinds of woods, and state one use made of each,” 


their newly-acquired knowledge. 


she wrote on the blackboard. 

To her 
submitted the 
are three kinds of woods: 


utter amazement one answer paper 
following: “In our town there 
lirst, there is Kelly’s 
Second, there is At 


well’s grove, used for the ash dump. But th 


woods, used for pasture, 


third woods is the best of them all—it’s Brown’s 


N. Y. Times. 


Cully, used for pienies.” 
Popular-Science Vote. 
Prof. Profound—Now they claim the 
body contains sulphur. 
Miss Butterfly 
Prof. P. 
Miss B. 
better matches than others! 
The Difference. 
“Now, if 


large apple and a small one, and told you to 


human 


In what amount? 
Oh, varying quantities. 


Maybe that is why some girls make 


Teacher your mother gave you a 
divide it with your brother, which would you 
give him?” 

Boyv—“*Do you mean my big brother or my 
little brother ?” 

Spring Fancies. 

Some amusing examples of school children’s 
ideas are provided by recent examination papers 
in New York city. 


mens: 


Here are a few choice speci- 


[In India a man out of a cask may not marry 
a woman out of another cask. 

Klaine gave Launcelot an omelet before he 
departed for the tournament. 

He succeeded because he had entry price (en 
terprise). 
“In Memorandum,” 
Parallel lines are the 


way and do not meet unless you bend them. 


Tennyson wrote 


same distance all the 


An angle is a triangle with only two sides. 

The qualifications for citizenship are that you 
must be neutral born or made. 

Gravitation is that which if there were none 
we should all fly away. 

Louis XVI. was gelatined during the 
revolution. 


l'reneh 


A mountain range is a large sized cook (cook 
Ingy) stove. 

Horse power is the distance one horse can 
carry a pound of water in an hour. 

Cruerrilla warfare is where men ride on guer- 
rillas. 
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Educational Trade 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Directory 


None other can receive a 

















ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co 
Suprema Shading Works. 
Caxton School Supply Co 
The Aeroshade Co. 
Perennial Shade Co 
Frampton Window 


ART MATERIALS. 


tinney & Smith 

Eagle Pencil Co. 

American Crayon Co, 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ASH HOISTS. 


Geoghegan, 


Shade Co 


Gillis & 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Sosman & Landis 
Kansas City Scenic Co, 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co 
American Seating Co 


Peter «& Volz Co. 


Steel Furniture Co. 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co 


MACHINES 
American Mach. Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION, 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

American Seating Co. 

Beaver Board Companies. 

Caxton School Supply Co. 

Reuben A, Nyhagen 

BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 

SLATE. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


A. J. Barnes Pub. Co 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Isanc Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co 
American Book Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Ginn & Co 

The Phonographic Institute 
D. Appleton & Co 
Newson & Co 


BANKING 
Banking 


A. Flanagan Co 

Houghton, Mifflin Ce 

G. & C. Merriam Co 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Sargent & Co, 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
CHEMICALS. 

Central Scientifiie Co 
CLAMPS. 

Standard Scientific Co 
CRAYONS 

Binney & Smith 

American Crayon Co 

E. W A. Rowles 


Peckham, Little & Co 
Peter & Volz 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Wadsworth. Howland & 


Co. 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 

DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot 


DESK SURFACING MACHINE, 
Wavvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARIES. 
Merriam Co, 
DISINFECTANTS. 
Associnted Mfrs. Co, 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Central City Chemical Co 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
(. Christiansen 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip Co 
Federal Equipment C 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Co 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
F H. Sheldon & Co 
C. Christiansen 


Gg. & C 


DRAWING MATERIAL, 
Frederick Post Co 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N, O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Glauber Brass Mfg Co. 
PD. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg Co 
Imperial Brass Co, 
ERASERS, 
Peter & Volz. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co 


James Lynn. 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 

FILING CABINETS 
Globe-Wernicke Mfg. Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Flectric Co 
stand. Electric Time Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES, 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Mannfacturers Assn 
Stewart Iron Works. 

FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 
Sargent & Co. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallie Door Co 
FLAG POLESB 
Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 


Otto Biefeld & Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
FLAGS, 


The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 
Annin & Co, 


FLOOR BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING., 
Cabot 
FLOOR SURFACING 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
FOLDING PARTITIONS. 
Folding Vartition Co 
FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
FUMIGATORS, 


Samuel 


Associnted Mfrs. Co. 
Central City Chemieal Co 
FURNACES. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfc. Co 
PURNITURE, 

American Seating Co. 

Peabody School Furniture Co, 

Haney School Furniture Co 

Peter & Volz Co, 

Steel Furniture Co 

N. J. School & Chureh Furn. Co 

Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co 

Columbia Sehool Supply Co 

I'mpire Seating Co 


Langslow Fowler Co 


FE. H. Stafford Mfg. Co. 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
GAS MACHINES. 
IIeat. & Light. Co 
GLOBES. 
Rand. McNally & Co. 
¢,. S. Hammond & Co 
Modern School Supply Co 
GRAPHOPHONES, 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill 
American 


Detroit 


HEATING 
\mer 
Intern 


APPARATUS. 
Foundry & Furnace Co 
ational Heater Co, 

INDIVIDUAL 


Individual Towel & 
vice Co 


TOWELS 
Cabinet Ser 


INK-FLUID. 
Mackinac Importing & Trad. Co, 
Francis J. Peck & Co 
INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Squires Inkwell Co, 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
Co. 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 


MACHINE, 


Playground Device Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
folumbia School Supply Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES, 
Schaar & Co, 
Central Scientific Co. 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E, H. Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co 
C, Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip 
W. R. Price. 
LIGHTING 
Reflectolyte Co, 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 
LIQUID SLATING, 
Silicate Book Slate Co 
LIQUID SOAP. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
LOCKERS, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfxz. Co. 
MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
kK, H. Sheldon & Co. 
Cc. Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


Co. 


FIXTURES 


Ny Be 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
W. R. Price 
Federal Equipment Co 
MAPS. 
C. 8S. Hammond & Co 


Rand, McNally & Co. 


Modern School Supply Co 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
John Williams, Inc. 


MICROSCOPES, 
Spencer Lens Company 
sausch & Lomb Opt. Co 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 
PAINTS-WALL. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 
PAPER BALERS. 
Alsteel Mfg. vo. 
Davenport Mfg. Co. 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co. 
PAPER TOWELS. 
Hiolden Patent Book Cover Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Fagle Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Fagle Pencil Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
red Medart Mfg. Co 
W. S. Tothill 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co 
American Playground Device Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, 
IL. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Kundle-Spence Mfg Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
I, A. Khinger Sanitary 
lmperial Brass Co 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES, 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable 
The Armstrong Co, 
Louis Rossert & Sones 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Type Founders Co, 
PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 

McIntosh Stereop. Co 

Victor Animatograph Co 


Mfg Co 


Ilouse Co 


RECORD SYSTEMS, 
Cc. F. Williams & Son, Ine 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 


Modern School Supply Co 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS, 
International Heater Co 
Havnes-Langenherg Mfg. Co 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


SCHOOL LIGHTING 
Reflectolyte ¢ 


SCILOGOL WAGONS. 


The Wavne Warks 

Studebaker Corporation. 

Cc, J. Olsen & Sons 

SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. 


Miller Vehicle Heater Co 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Schaar & Co, 

SELF MOISTENING 
Milwaukee Brush Co 
SOAP DISPENSERS. 

B. J. Johnson Soap Co 
STAGE LIGHTING, 
Kansas City Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS, 
Theo. B. 
TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co 
TEMPERATURE 
Johnson Service Co, 
TOILET PAPER. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


TYPE. 
American Type Founders Co, 


Dustless 


Scenic 


BRUSHES, 


Robertson Products Co. 


REGULATION, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 


United Electric Co 

Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
VAKNISH, 

Keystone Varnish Co. 

Patek Brothers, 


VENTILATING 
\mer, foundry & 
VENTILATORS, 
Unit Vent, Co. 


VISES, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
C, Christiansen 
Tannewitz Works. 
\. L. Bemis 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot 
WALL PAINTS. 

Keystone Varnish Co. 
l’atek Brothers. 
Billings-Chapin Co. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS, 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 

WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE. 
Austral Window Co 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
(, | Wimmer, 
R RQ. Johnson. 
Whiteomb & Boyce 

WIRE FENCES 

Stewart Iron Works. 

WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O, Draper Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co, 
Tannewitz Works 
American Wood Work, Maeh. Ce. 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
W. R. Price. 


APPARATUB. 
Furnace Co, 


leerless 
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Kbinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., D. A 18 
Empire Seating Co 13 
Faber Eberhard Ss 
Federal Equipment Co The 9 
I eral Steel Fixture ¢ 14 
Flanagan Co \ 61 
Folding Partition C ) 
Frampton Window Shade Co 4 
Gillis & Geoghegan 7 
Ginn & Co 67 
Glauber Brass Mg Co 50 
Globe-Wernicke Co 15 
Grand Rapids School Equip. C 9 
Gregg Pub Co 15 
Hammond & C Cc. 8 19 
Ilaney School Fur a 1 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 81 
Heath & Co., D. ¢ 16 
Hevwood Bros. & Wakefield ¢ 6 
Hill-Standard Mfc. ¢ 4 
Holden Patent Book Cove ( { 
Holtzer-Cabot Fleet. ¢ l 6 
Houghton Mifflin Co 68 
Imperial Brass Mfg. © 6 
lidividual Towel & Cabinet Servi 
Co 6 
Internatl Harvester Co 14 
Internatl Heater ¢ 70 
Johnson Soap Co., B. J 82 
Johnson, R. R 14 
Johnson Service Co 7 
Kansas City Seenic Co 12 
Keenan Struet Slate ¢ 1 
Kewaunes Mfg. Co 
Keystone Varnish Co 14 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. ¢ Si 


Page 
Langslow Fowler Co 54 
Lippincott Co., J. B .. 66 
Little, Brown & Co 15 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co 42 
Mackinae Impt. & Trading Co 4 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fre! 72 
Merriam Co., G. & C 68 
Mershon & Morley Co 4 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co 9 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush (Co 76 
Milwaukee Steel Post Co 10 
Minnesota Mfgrs Assn 4 
Modern School Supply Co 10 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co , 
Nelson Mfg. Co N. O 1 and 10 
N. J. School & Chureh Furn. Co 56 
N. Y. Silleate took Slate Co 12 
Newson & (€%« 68 
Norton Door Check Co 10 
Oliver Machinery Co 80 
Olsen & Sons, C. J 15 
Patek Brothers 65 
Peabody School Furn. Co 8 
Peck & Co Francis J 12 
Peckham, Little & Co 12 
Peerless Unit Vent Co i7 
Penna. Struct. Slate Go 1 
Perennial Shade Co 4 
Peter & Volz Co 6 
Peterson & Co Leonard 2 
Phonographic Institute rhe 5 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac 68 
Post Co Frederick . 64 
Power Co., Nicholas 87 
Price, W R 7 
Quaint Art Furniture Co . 60 
Rand, MeNally & Co ..68 
Reflectolyte Co rhe 3 
Robertson Products Co Theo. B...79 
Rowles, | W \ | 
Rundle-Spence Mfe. Co 416 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co 69 
Sargent & Co 7 
Schaar & Company S5 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Ink. Go.... 79 
Sheldon & Co E. H 2 
Silver, Burdett & Co 18 
Sonneborn Sons, L 61 
“osman & Landis 80 
ower Co Christophe 68 
Spencer Lens Co 66 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co 12 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry 5 
Squires Inkwell Go , 10 
Standard Flee. Time Co ith Cover 
Standard Scientifie Co 12 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 4 
Steel Furniture Co 1? 
Stewart Iron Works (Co 10 
Ss. P. Engraving Co 7 
Studebaker Corporation 59 
Superior Seating Co Sand 63 
Fannewltz Works, The 15 
rothill, W. 8 8 
United Electrie Co Th 11 
U. S. Inkwell Co 12 
Vietor Animatograph Co 6 
Victor Talking Machine Co 41 
Virginia Sehool Sipply Co 6 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 75 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co 6 
Wayne Works, The md Cover 
Wayvell Chappell & Go 4 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co 10 
Whitcomb & Bovyee 14 
Williams & Son, Inc Cc, } 83 
Williams, Ine John 8 
Wimmer & Co f I 14 
Wolff Mfg. Co.. I 9 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co 5 
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If any articles or textbooks canriot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Don’t Run Your Schools 
By Obsolete Hand Methods 


They are too wasteful of precious time and energy. 


To meet the severe demands upon pupils, teachers and 
principals today every practical means for conserving time 
and simplifying school routine must be used. 











There is no greater blessing in the modern schooi than 
an efficient electric time system. It promotes better punc- 
tuality, system and efficiency; prevents confusion and waste 
of time between classes; leaves the teaching staff free for 
strictly educational work and eliminates all oiling, winding 
or individual setting of clocks. 


Thousands of superintendents, principals 
and teachers testify to the immense benefit derived from “Standard” Electric 
Time Systems in their schools. 


The reputation of “Standard” Equipment is based upon years of satisfac- 
tory service and honest worth. 








Write home office or nearest branch for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 











Brown-Marx Building 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
461 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Church Street 


261 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK OSTON 


341 North Crawford Avenue 
B CHICAGO 
Marsh-Strong Building 
LOS ANGELES 






































SCHOOL, TOWSON, 
Architects 


MARYLAND STATE NORMAL MD 


Parker, Thomas 


Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 
AND PARTITIONS 


are necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses, and 
are prcduced by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” | 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 


and Rice, 


453 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows 
of This Building. 


TIME TESTED EFFICIENCY 


Maryland State Nermal School, Towson, Md. 


Nov. 8, 1916. 





Gentlemen: 


The AUSTRAL is the only window in the Administration 
Building of the Maryland State Normal School. Since its 
installation fifteen months ago it has demonstrated its excel- 
lence in ventilating the schoojrooms. 

Very truly yours, 
Sarah E. Richmond, 
Principal. 


Write for New School Catalog 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue 


NEW YORK 











other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Sample and special brochure on schoolhouse deafening, 


illustrated, sent on request 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs, Boston, Mass. U.S.A. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 




















